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INTRODUCTION 


The fifty-fourth annual convention of the National Catholic Educational 
Association took place in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, April 23-26, 1957. A very 
large and enthusiastic group of delegates came together in Milwaukee for 
this meeting which was characterized by many as the “biggest and best’ 
convention yet. 


The hospitality of the local committee was most warm and generous, The 
Association is deeply indebted to His Excellency, the Most Rev. Albert G. 
Meyer, Archbishop of Milwaukee and host to the convention, to the Rt. Rev. 
Edmund J. Goebel, Superintendent of Schools for the Archdiocese of Milwaukee 
and general chairman of the Milwaukee Convention Committee, and to all the 
members of the Committee for their great kindness to the delegates and for 
their wonderful contributions to the success of the convention. The Association 
is particularly grateful to Marquette University, Alverno College, Cardinal 
Stritch College, Mount Mary College, and the many convents of Milwaukee 
for their outstanding work in housing so many of the delegates. 


The theme of the convention was “Education and Communication.” Arch- 
bishop Meyer indicated the broad scope of the theme when he said in his 
sermon at the opening Mass, “ ... like St. Paul, we want to communicate 
the truth in such a way that it has a bearing on holy living, personal and 
social; we want to communicate truth in such a way that we can contribute 
ever more effectively towards a reconciliation between Catholic culture and 
present-day American culture. We want to communicate truth in such a way 
as to remember that there is no withdrawing of any human activity from 
the rule of the moral law on the plea of an automomy which is frequently 
ascribed to particular spheres of these activities, as if to justify their eman- 
cipation from morality .... ” In the keynote address of the convention 
Mr, Charles McNeill treated many aspects of the problem of communication— 
in the classroom, between home and school, with other peoples through 
knowledge of other languages—and at the closing session Mr. Arthur Hull 
Hayes spoke of the many wonderful educational opportunities available to 
teachers and pupils in the specific field of radio alone. 


One hundred twenty-five different sessions were scheduled in the course of 
the three and one-half days of the convention, and four hundred seventy-nine 
outstanding commercial exhibits were set up for the benefit of the delegates. 
Other organizations that met in Milwaukee in connection with the NCEA 
included the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators, the Catholic Business Educa- 
tion Association, the Jesuit Educational Association, and the National Catholic 
Kindergarten Association. Members of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association travelled up from their meeting in Chicago for an evening meet- 
ing in Milwaukee with the NCEA on Wednesday, April 24. 


The next national meeting of the NCEA will be held in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, April 8-11, 1958. 





MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


New Ocean House 
Swampscott, Mass. 
June 14, 1956 


The meeting of the Executive Board was opened with prayer at 10:00 A.M. 
by Monsignor Paul E. Campbell at the request of Monsignor Frank M. 
Schneider, who presided in the absence of the President General, the Most 
Rev. Albert G. Meyer. Monsignor Schneider brought greetings to the members 
of the Board from Archbishop Meyer, who regretted his inability to be 
present and asked Monsignors Goebel and Schneider to represent him at the 
meeting. 

Members of the Board present were: Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., 
Philadephia, Pa.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph G, Cox, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. William F, Cunningham, C.S.C., 
Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. Edmond A. Fournier, Detroit, Mich.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis.; Very Rev. Gilmore H. Guyot, C.M., 
Camarillo, Calif.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, St. Louis, Mo.; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N.Y.; Rev. Alfred J. Junk, Hammond, Ind.; 
Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C. M., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Very Rev. George M. Murphy, 
S.J., Haverhill, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Murray, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Very Rev. Msgr. Laurence O’Connell, East St. Louis, Ill.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Timothy F. O’Leary, Boston, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, O.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa.; Very Rev, Paul 
C. Reinert, S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Very Rev. Marcellus Scheuer, O0.Carm., Hamilton, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank 
M. Schneider, Milwaukee, Wis.; and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
Washington, D.C. Dr. William H. Conley, Milwaukee, Wis., was also present. 


The minutes of the last meeting were accepted as presented. 


The Secretary General presented the financial report for 1955, the annual 
professional audit of accounts, and an interim financial report for 1956. The 
chair appointed a committee, consisting of Monsignor Hoflich as chairman and 
Fathers Junk and Reidy, to audit these reports. The reports were approved 
by the committee and accepted by the Board. 


The report of the Planning Committee for the Milwaukee Convention in 1957 
was presented to the Board. The report recommended: 1. On the first day of 
the convention scheduling the opening Mass at 9:00 A.M. and the opening 
general meeting at 11:00 A.M. in the same room as the Mass, the formal 
opening of the exhibits at 2:00 P.M. and opening sessions of departments at 
2:30 P.M., retaining the meetings of executive committees at 4:00 P.M. The 
committee believed that this proposed schedule would make better use of 
convention time, bring more delegates to the convention city for the opening 
day, provide more time for individual departments, and in the long run provide 
more time for visiting the exhibits. 2. Scheduling the closing general meeting 
at 10:30 A.M. on the last day with assurance that the session will end at 
12:00 noon. 8. Considering the appointment of committees within depart- 
ments to evaluate their own work in the convention in 1957 and of a central, 
over-all committee to give unity to the departmental evaluation. 4. Adoption 
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of “Education and Communication” as the theme for the 1957 convention. 5. 
A list of names from which speakers might be invited to give addresses at 
the general sessions. 


The Board amended the first recommendation as follows: Schedule the 
opening Mass at 9:30 A.M. and follow it without intermission with the 
opening general meeting in the same room. Have only one keynote speaker 
at the general meeting, this speaker to talk on the theme. Retain the afternoon 
schedule suggested by the committee. An afternoon session for each depart- 
ment would be mandatory. A motion to accept this amended recommendation 
was passed by the Board. The second recommendation of the Planning Com- 
mittee—to begin the closing general session at 10:30 and end it by noon—was 
accepted. Departmental closing sessions will begin at 9:00 that morning. 
The Board voted in favor of attempting some evaluation of the convention, 
and a committee, consisting of Father Reinert, Father Reidy, and Monsignor 
O’Leary, was appointed to study methods of evaluation. The theme “Educa- 
tion and Communication” was accepted by the Board with the understanding 
that the word communication would be interpreted in its broadest sense and 
that the Secretary General would provide an explanation of the theme’s 
meaning to the departmental executive committees and in the convention 
program. The Secretary General was empowered to reconsider the wording 
of the theme in light of any suggestions received from the Board. The Board 
discussed the list of speakers and indicated their first choice of opening and 
closing speakers, leaving alternates in the same categories to the discretion 
of the Secretary General. 


The Catholic women’s colleges in Milwaukee plan to provide rooms (and 
breakfast and dinner) for 663 Sisters, in addition to visiting Sisters of their 
own communities, during the 1957 convention, and Marquette University can 
provide for an additional 150 Sisters. Monsignor Goebel was empowered by 
the Board to set a fee of $5 a day for these accommodations. 


The report of the Problems and Plans Committee was accepted as submitted. 


A proposal to establish a section for guidance in the NCEA was presented 
to the Board by the Secretary General. The Board recognized the importance 
of guidance and recalled that it has been treated frequently in the various 
departments, particularly the Secondary School Department. They did not 
feel that it would be appropriate to set up a separate section in the Asso- 
ciation for guidance but recommended continued attention to the subject 
within departmental meetings. 


The Secretary General reported on additions to the staff and expansion 
in the national office, and on some proposed publications. Father Joseph C. 
Glose, S.J., is going to spend some time in the national office during the 
summer doing some preliminary exploration in the field of seminary affiliation 
and accreditation. 

The committee on evaluation met during luncheon and made the following 
recommendation during the afternoon session: In view of the fact that the 
College and University, Secondary School, and Elementary School Depart- 
ments are the largest departments of the Association and make up the 
bulk of its membership, we suggest that a committee be formed of a chairman 
and six other persons, two from each of the three departments named, the 
departmental representatives to give special attention to their departments’ 
meetings and all seven to pay some attention to the general sessions and an 
over-all evaluation of the convention. The chairman should prepare a set of 
criteria for each to have in mind and the committee could meet in Milwaukee 
on Monday afternoon before the convention and Thursday night.or sometime 
Friday to combine their impressions. The committee members might interview 
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a sample number of people in their departments to get some reaction from 
other delegates. 


The Board adopted the report of the committee on evaluation as submitted 
with the understanding that the proposed evaluation is experimental in nature, 
Dr. William Conley of Marquette University was named chairman of the 
convention evaluation committee, and the presidents of the three departments 
involved will appoint two persons each from their departments to work with 
him, Tse be 

Long-range convention plans were discussed briefly. They involve Phila- 
delphia for 1958, Atlantic City for 1959, and Chicago tentatively for 1960. 


The Secretary General reported that Father Edward B. Rooney, S.J., will 
represent the NCEA at the CIEC Congress in Santiago, Chile, September 8-16, 
1956. He also provided some background information on the proposal for a 
Christian College Day which is being made by the Conference on Christian 
Higher Education of the Association of American Colleges. 

The Board recommended that a proposal by a New York radio station to 
give coverage to Association activities be referred to the Secretary of 
Education for the Archdiocese of New York for his advice and counsel. 


The NCEA was asked by the National Safety Council to approve a Safety 
Charter for Children and Youth which it is promoting. The Board read and 
discussed the charter and went on record as being in sympathy with its intent. 
The Secretary General was empowered to go along with the charter as being 
in general accord with our program, but to point out two items which might 
be further clarified should revision of the charter be undertaken. 


Discussion of the status of the Commission on Adult Education indicated 
that there is a great deal of interest in adult education and some progress has 
been made by the Commission, Its meetings have been well attended, and 
another session is being planned for the 1957 convention. 


A proposed Sister’s Day to be sponsored by Kappa Gamma Pi was discussed, 
and the Secretary General agreed to make an informal exploration on the 
subject at NCWC. 


The question of membership and eligibility for office in different departments 
was raised, and it was suggested that a subcommittee with representatives 
from the Superintendents’, Secondary School, and Elementary School Depart- 
ments might look into the matter and perhaps prepare a by-law to define 
the situation. The staff of the NCEA will consider the problem and if 
necessary a committee will be appointed later. 


The meeting adjourned at 3:15 P.M. 
FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary 


Morrison Hotel 
Chicago, IIl. 
February 14, 1957 


The meeting of the Executive Board was opened with prayer at 10:15 A.M. 
by His Excellency, the Most Rev. Albert G. Meyer, President General. 


Other members of the Board present were: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, 
New Orleans, La.; Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., New York, N. Y.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. Edmond A. Fournier, 
Detroit, Mich.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis.; Very Rev. 
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Gilmore H. Guyot, C.M., Camarillo, Calif.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. Alfred 
J. Junk, Hammond, Ind.; Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, 0.S.F.S., Wilmington, Del.; 
Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Northampton, Pa.; Very Rev. Charles R. Mulrooney, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Very Rev. George M. Murphy, S.J., Haverhill, Mass.; Very 
Rev. Msgr. Laurence O’Connell, East St. Louis, Ill.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy 
F. O’Leary, Boston, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, Louisville, Ky.; 
Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Very Rev. Marcellus Scheuer, O.Carm., Hamilton, Mass.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank M. Schneider, Milwaukee, Wis.; and Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, Washington, D. C. Mr. J. Walter Kennedy, New York, 
N. Y., was also present. 


The minutes of the last meeting were accepted as presented. 


A financial report for the year 1956 was presented by the acting Treasurer 
General and accepted by the Board. 


A budget of $124,775 for 1957 was proposed by the Secretary General and 
approved by the Board. 


The Secretary General reported on membership in the Association and 
presented a number of charts and studies showing membership growth in 
recent years by departments. He also reported on the study of major semi- 
narieg prepared in the NCEA office by Father Joseph Glose, S.J., and promised 
to have copies of it sent to the officers of the Major and Minor Seminary 
Departments. Discussion on membership touched upon the following points: 
Perhaps if additional services were rendered to institutional members of the 
Major and Minor Seminary Departments, and some budgetary allowance made 
for the departments, membership could be increased in them. A newsletter 
like News Notes for the President’s Desk designed for seminaries would 
probably be welcomed by the institutions and could be prepared by the 
associate secretary to be added to the staff for the departments. The presi- 
dents of the two departments agreed to confer on the advisability of sending 
copies of one issue of the News Notes for the President’s Desk to seminaries 
as a sample of what might be offered them or of getting a few seminary 
priests to pull together a sample of such a newsletter designed for seminaries. 


The possibility of life memberships in the Association was discussed and 
it was suggested that a subcommittee in the School Superintendents’ Depart- 
ment be appointed to discuss it, Monsignor O’Leary to be on the subcommittee. 


A question arose about interpretation of memberships for nine-year grade 
schools and clarification of the type of membership recommended for them 
was requested. The current practice in the Association is to include these 
schools in the Elementary School Department with one membership for the 
nine years unless the junior high school years form a separate unit. If the 
junior high school forms a separate unit, it takes a separate membership, 
and can make its own decision as to enrollment in the Elementary or Sec- 
ondary Department. The new committee on uniform statistical reporting in 
the Superintendents’ Department might give some thought to this problem. 

Providing a certificate of membership in the NCEA for secondary and 
elementary institutional members, suitable for hanging in the principal’s 
office, was discussed and approved by the Board. 

The President General announced the addition of Father O’Neill D’Amour 
to the staff of the NCEA, effective June 1, 1957, as associate secretary for 
the School Superintendents’ Department. Still to be added to the staff are 
associate secretaries for the Seminary Departments and for the Elementary 
School Department. 
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The Board voted to increase the amount of the employee bond in the 
national office to $50,000 since the Boston and Washington offices have been 
combined and each heretofore carried a $25,000 bond. 


In regard to the 1957 convention, the President General assured the Board 
of a warm welcome to Milwaukee, and Monsignor Goebel reported on housing 
and other arrangements. Plans are definite for the convention to be held in 
Philadelphia in 1958 and in Atlantic City in 1959. An option has been taken 
on facilities in Chicago for 1960. No commitments have been made for 1961 
and 1962 but efforts will continue to identify appropriate sites. 


The Board approved the slate of three new members of the Problems and 
Plans Committee for 1957-59 as suggested by the Committee in October: 
Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J., President, Jesuit Educational Association; 
Brother Charles Henry, F.S.C., Provincial, Long Island-New England Province, 
Brothers of the Christian Schools; and Dr. C. J. Nuesse, Dean, School of 
Social Science, the Catholic University of America. 


Members of the Board who will still be on the Board in June were asked 
to keep their calendars clear for the summer meeting of the Board at Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, June 13. The Planning Committee will meet there 
on June 11. 


. The Secretary General reported on plans for the Brussels International 
Exposition to be held April 1 to October 1, 1958. As part of the Vatican’s 
display there will be an exhibit for Catholic education all over the world. 
This is to be planned by the Netherlands and the United States. In the 
United States display there will be a good section on private and parochial 
schools. The Secretary General has been assigned the task of working with 
the Netherlands on the first exhibit and of planning the second. The Board 
voted to appoint a subcommittee of three—Monsignor Bezou, Monsignor 
O’Connell, and Father Reinert—to confer with the Secretary General on the 
best way for the NCEA to cooperate in these projects. The subcommittee 
should meet and report before the April meeting of the Bishops. 


Payment of a flat fee for membership in the Association by the Newman 
Club Chaplains’ Section was tabled pending further discussion at a future 
meeting of the Board. 


There was some discussion of affiliation of other groups with the Associa- 
tion but the Board did not take any immediate action. The subject will be 
discussed further at future meetings. 


The Secretary General reported that the fifth Gabriel Richard Lecture was 
selling well, that the manuscripts for the sixth and seventh were on hand, 
and that the committee would meet soon to choose the topic and lecturer for 
the eighth. 


The Board approved continuing the luncheon for supervisors initiated at 
the 1956 convention. 


In light of the discontinuance in recent months of a number of magazines, 
the Secretary General expressed unwillingness to go into publication of a 
monthly magazine, a project which had been discussed previously by the 
Board. The proposal was tabled indefinitely. 


The by-laws of the Elementary School Department were discussed. No 
formal action was necessary by the Board. The Executive Committee of the 
Elementary School Department had approved the by-laws which will be 
presented to the general meeting of the Department at the Milwaukee 
convention. 
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There was some general discussion on the future of the NCEA, its growth, 
possible locations for conventions as it grows, ‘and development of regional 
units in the Elementary School Department. No action was taken. 


The Board agreed on a candidate for the office of President General for 
the next year and empowered the Secretary General to extend the invitation. 


It was brought to the attention of the Board that Catholic sociologists would 
like to work more closely with Catholic schools in inter-religious activities 
of all kinds. The Board voted to refer this subject to the Problems and Plans 
Committee for discussion. 


The question of budgets for the regional units of the College and University 
Department was raised and the Secretary General said that some attention 
would be paid to regulating this matter and to setting the amount which the 
national office will provide for the units. 


The meeting adjourned at 3:00 P.M. 
FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 


Secretary 


Schroeder Hotel 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
April 23, 1957 


The Executive Board convened for a dinner meeting in the Schroeder Hotel 
at 7:00 P.M. on Tuesday, April 23, 1957. His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Albert G. Meyer, President General, presided at the business meeting which 
he opened with prayer at 8:40 P.M. 


Other members of the Board present were: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, 
New Orleans, La.; Brother Bonaventure Thomas F.S.C., New York, N. Y.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. 
Cox, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. W. F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind.; 
Rev. Edmond A. Fournier, Detroit, Mich.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Very Rev. Gilmore H. Guyot, C.M., Camarillo, Calif.; Very 
Rev. James A. Laubacher, S.S., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, 
0.S.F.S., Wilmington, Del.; Very Rev. Msgr. Leo J. McCormick, Baltimore, 
Md.; Very Rev. Charles R. Mulrooney, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Very Rev. Msgr. 
Laurence O’Connell, East St. Louis, Ill.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, 
Boston, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, Louisville, Ky.; Rev. Thomas 
F. Reidy, O.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa.; Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio; Very Rev. Marcellus 
Scheuer, O.Carm., Hamilton, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank M. Schneider, 
7 ee Wis.; and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Washington, 

EGR 


The minutes of the last meeting were accepted as submitted. 


Arrangements for the Milwaukee convention received approval and high 
praise from the Executive Board. A report of the evaluation committee for 
the 1957 convention, appointed by the Board in June, 1956, will be given by 
Dr. Conley, chairman of the committee, at the meeting of the Planning Com- 
mittee for the Philadelphia convention in June, 1957. The Board expressed 
particular appreciation for the good work of the Catholic convents, colleges 
and university in Milwaukee in housing so many of the delegates to the 
convention. 


Future convention plans were discussed briefly: Philadelphia in 1958, 
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Atlantic City in 1959, and possibilities for several years beyond that. The 
dates of the summer meetings of the Philadelphia Planning Committee and 
the Executive Board (June 11 and 18, 1957) were called to the attention of 
Board members. 


A report of the subcommittee on NCEA cooperation in the Brussels Inter- 
national Exposition, appointed by the Board in February, 1957, was given 
and the subject was discussed at some length. Opinions were expressed that 
the story of the American Catholic school must not be left out of the exhibit, 
that it is a challenge we cannot afford to let slip by, that only American 
educators can adequately prepare a display on the American Catholic school 
system, but that much more information and clarification are needed before 
plans can be advanced. It seemed to be the feeling of the Board that the 
NCEA should lend its best talents to the project in the way of ideas, sug- 
gestions, and design but should not incur any financial responsibility. The 
Board took note of the fact that Father Marcellus Scheuer had just received 
an appointment that would take him to Europe for the month of May and 
back there again for permanent residence in June. Father Scheuer agreed 
to the request of the Board that he make an investigation of the situation 
in Brussels in May and report back on his findings. It was suggested that 
he might receive helpful advice from the Rector and Vice Rector of the 
American College in Louvain. 

It was noted that the proposed changes in the NCEA constitution would 
be presented for the vote of the delegates at the closing session of the Mil- 
waukee convention. 

It was reported that the matter of monographs and studies by the depart- 
ments, previously considered by the Board, had been discussed recently by 
the Problems and Plans Committee which recommended that each department 
identify, if it can or wishes to, some particular study it wants done. Recom- 
mendations on scholars, topics, or the kind of a monograph or study that 
might go out from each group would be welcome for consideration at the 
June meeting of the Board. 

The question was raised whether the Association is making the best use 
of its regional meetings and its expenditures in connection with them or 
whether a reconsideration of the regional units—program, representation, 
attendance—should be undertaken. The matter was referred to the Problems 
and Plans Committee for further study and recommendation to the Board. 

Some aspects of the convention program were discussed, and Monsignor 
O’Leary agreed to prepare a letter for the Secretary General on the particular 
subject of programming for the supervisors’ meeting for consideration at 
the June meeting. 

Sample copies of the certificate of membership in the NCEA, prepared 
after approval at the February Board meeting, were provided for the Board’s 
inspection. 

The Executive Board thanked Archbishop Meyer for his great kindness to 
the Association as convention host and as President General. The Archbishop 
closed the meeting with prayer at 9:50 P.M. 


FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary 





REPORT 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The National Catholic Educational Association as always remains interested 
in nearly every educational movement and development in the United States. 


In terms of these wide interests I am able to report an ever increasing 
growth of the Association in size and in professional awareness. The increase 
in budget and in membership have enabled our activities to spread over an 
even wider range than heretofore. 


Membership 


The membership of the Association, between March 31, 1956, and March 
81, 1957, increased from 9,289 to 10,276, a gain of 987 members. 


Sustaining Members 
Institutional Members: 
Major Seminary Department 
Minor Seminary Department 
College and University Department 
Secondary School Department 
Elementary School Department 
Special Education Department 
School Superintendents’ Department 
Individual Members: 
General 
Newman Club Chaplains 
Special Education 
Vocations 


Total Members 
(In addition, there are 106 subscribers to our publications.) 


Within our organization more and more people have become deeply inter- 
ested in the size of the membership. The zealous work of superintendents, 
mothers superior, supervisors, principals, classroom teachers, and so many 
others has combined to make our membership drives ever more successful. 
Our national staff joins with the entire membership of the Association and 
with our General Executive Board to express its sincere gratitude for this 
continuing interest and for this fine support. Each year an additional number 
of dioceses have achieved the hundred per cent quota mark for either ele- 
mentary or high school levels or both. We are happy to mark this trend as a 
notable achievement. 


Finances 


The financial report for the fiscal year 1956 is carried again as an appendix 
to these Proceedings. The report lists in detail the various financial categories 
carried on our books and shows a total of $146,479.42 administered during 
1956. 


The Executive Board is sincerely grateful to the members of the Associa- 
tion, to the Bishops of the United States, to Catholic publishers and corpora- 
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tions and to friends of the Association who during 1956 made donations 
totalling $11,725.00. This continuing help is a source of consolation to the 
staff of the national office. 


Staff 

Preparations have now been completed to add an Associate Secretary for 
the Department of School Superintendents. Preparations are completed for a 
new Associate Secretary for the College and University Department. Other 
staff members will be added to complete the complement of secretaries and 
staff members assigned regular and special activities. 


Publications 

In addition to the Bulletins, the Proceedings, and the regular distribution 
of materials, the Association again published the Gabriel Richard Lecture. 
This year it was entitled Our Music, Our Schools, and Our Culture, by Paul 
Hume. This Seventh Gabriel Richard Lecture was delivered at Niagara 
University on December 7, 1956. 


Committees of the Association 

In addition to the Executive Board, the chief committee activities of the 
Association revolve around the Problems and Plans Committee, the Convention 
Planning Committee, the Richard Lecture Selection Committee, the Committee 
on Foreign Scholarships, the Washington Committee, the Commission on 
Adult Education, and the Sister-Formation Conference. The work of commit- 
tees identified with the various departments can be found in the Proceedings 
for the respective departments. 


Relationships with Other Agencies and Associations 
From June, 1956, until June, 1957, the Association took part in the follow- 
ing conferences and meetings with representatives as indicated: 

June 1—U. S. Office of Education Conference—Rev. William F. Jenks, 
C.SS.R., of the NCEA staff. 

June 4—Briefing Conference for Representatives of Non-Governmental 
Organizations by White House Disarmament Staff—Dr. George F. 
Donovan of the NCEA staff. 

June 8—Carnegie Corporation Conference—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, Secretary General. 

June 9—Advisory Council, Scholastic Magazine—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt. 

June 15—American Council on Education, Committee on Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government—Very Rev. Msgr. 
William E. McManus, Assistant Director, Department of Education, 
NCWC. 

June 19—American Council on Education, Joint Meeting of Commission 
on Education and International Affairs and Committee on Institu- 
tional Projects Abroad—Mrs. Winifred R. Long of the NCEA staff. 

June 21—Health, Education, and Welfare Department, Conference on 
Education beyond the High School—Dr. George F. Donovan. 

June 21-22—National Association of Exhibit Managers—Miss Peggy 
Gerhardt of the NCEA staff. 


June 24-28—American Alumni Council—Dr. George F. Donovan. 
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July 19—Planning Committee, National Citizens Committee for Columbus 
Day—Miss Mary Anne Gibson of the NCEA staff. 


July 19-20—Council for Financial Aid to Education—Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


July 21-22—Association of American Colleges and National Conference 
of Churches of Christ—Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., Providence 
College, Providence, R. I.; Brother A. Potamian, F.S.C., Manhattan 
College, New York, N. Y.; Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Very Rev. Vincent A. McQuade, 0.S.A., 
Merrimack College, Andover, Mass.; and Dr. George F. Donovan. 


August 1—American Association of University Professors—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


August 28-31—Teachers Institute, Boston, Mass.—Rev. William F. Jenks, 
C.SS.R. 


September 3-7—Conference on “The Role of the School in the Atlantic 
Community,” sponsored by NATO Secretariat, Paris—Dr. C. J. 
Nuesse, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


September 7—National Council of Catholic Nurses, Panel on Special Needs 
of the Exceptional Child—Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 


September 8-16—Confederacion Interamericana de Educacion Catolica, 
Santiago, Chile—Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J., Jesuit Educational 
Association, New York, N. Y. 


September 12—National Citizens Committee for Columbus Day—NMiss 
Mary Anne Gibson. 
September 17-19—National Conference on Citizenship—Miss Nancy 


Brewer, Miss Joanne Connor, and Miss Mary Anne Gibson, all of the 
NCEA staff. 


September 17-19—U. S. National Commission for UNESCO—Dr. William 
H. Conley, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

September 19—Advisory Committee of National Organizations, U. S. 
Office of Education—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S., of the NCEA staff. 

September 21—Teachers Institute, Milwaukee, Wis.—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt. 

September 21—Serra Club, Milwaukee—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt. 

September 26-30—Tenth National Congress, Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine—Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 

October 83—Ad hoc Committee on American Education Week—Mrs. Wini- 
fred R. Long. 

October 8-9—U. S. Advisory Group to the International Union for Health 
Education of the Public—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 


October 9—U. S. Office of Education Conference to meet the new staff 
of the Commission on Education beyond the High School—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr, Frederick G, Hochwalt. 


October 10—Council for Financial Aid to Education—Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


October 10—American Council on Education, Committee on Television— 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 
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October 11-12—American Council on Education—Rt, Rev. Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt. 

October 15—National Citizens Committee for Columbus Day Luncheon 
honoring Monsignor Salcedo of Colombia—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt. 


October 15—Sears-Roebuck Foundation Advisory Council—Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G, Hochwalt, 


October 15—Council of National Organizations, Adult Education Associa- 
tion—Miss Mary Anne Gibson. 

October 16-17—National Academy of Economics and Political Science— 
Dr. and Mrs, George F. Donovan. 

October 18-19—Catholic Educational Association of Pennsylvania—Rev. 
John J. Green, O.S.F.S., and Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 

October 19—U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, Advisory Confer- 
ence on Influence of Mass Media on Children—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 

October 22—U. S. Office of Education, Conference on Proposed Legislation 
in Vocational Education and its Influence on the Colleges—Dr. Urban 
H, Fleege of the NCEA staff. 

October 283—Advisory Committee to the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education—Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

October 25—National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Meeting on 
the Salk Vaccine—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 

October 25-26—Teachers Institute, Covington, Ky.—Rev. William F. Jenks, 
C.SS.R. 

October 31—Association for Higher Education—Dr, Urban H. Fleege. 

November 3—Teachers Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y.—Rev. William F. Jenks, 
C.SS.R. 

November 8—Executive Committee, Catholic Commission on Intellectual 
and Cultural Affairs—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

November 7-10—Council of National Organizations and Adult Education 
Association of the U. S., Annual Meeting—Miss Mary Anne Gibson. 

November 8-9—American Council on Education, Commission on Education 
and International Affairs—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 

November 9—American Travel Association Conference—Sister Mary 
Janet, S.C., Commission on American Citizenship, Washington, D.C. 


November 9-10—Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Robert B. Navin, St. John College, Cleveland, Ohio, and Dr. 
Urban H. Fleege. 


November 9-11—Catholic Association for International Peace—Dr. Urban 
H. Fleege. 


November 15-16—Second Annual Conference on University Contracts 
Abroad—Dr, George F. Donovan and Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 


November 26—Fulbright Advisory Selection Committee for Education— 
Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 


November 27—American Council on Education, Conference on Advertising 
Council—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt and Dr. Urban H. 
Fleege. 


November 28-29—U. S. Savings Bond Conference—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 
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November 29—American Council on Education, Committee on Religion 
and the Public Schools—Very Rev. Msgr. William E. McManus. 


November 30—American Council on Education, Committee on Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government—Very Rev. 
Msgr. William E. McManus, 


December 8—Third Annual Joint Conference on Children and Youth, 
sponsored by Council of National Organizations for Children and 
Youth—Sister M. Lenore, Commission on American Citizenship, 
Washington, D.C. 


December 6—Second National Conference on Exchange of Persons, 
Institute of International Education—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt. 


December 8—Catholic War Veterans Board—Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 


December 10—Advisory Council of World Affairs Center for the United 
States—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


December 11-12—National Association of Exhibit Managers—Miss Peggy 
Gerhardt. 


December 12-14—St. Louis Archdiocesan High School Evaluation Pro- 
gram—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S, 


December 14—Joint Commission on Educational Television—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


January 3—Educational Policies Commission, Committee on Higher Edu- 
cation—Very Rev. Msgr. William E, McManus. 


January 8-10—Association of American Colleges—Dr, Urban H. Fleege. 


January 16—U. S. Office of Education, Advisory Committee of National 
Organizations—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S, 


January 17-18—Evaluation Team, Richmond—Rev. John J. Green, 
O.S.F.S. 


January 21—Diocesan Teachers Conference, Birmingham—Dr. Urban H. 
Fleege. 

January 22—Diocesan Teachers Conference, Mobile—Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

January 80—American Council on Education, Meeting with Advertising 
Council—Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

February 4—Youth—Training Incentives Conference—Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G, Hochwalt, 

February 11—Council of National Organizations—Miss Mary Anne 
Gibson. 

February 14-16—American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
—Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

February 20—Executive Committee, International Union for Health Edu- 
cation of the Public—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 


February 22—Tenth Anniversary, State-wide Curriculum, New York— 
Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 


March 1—American Council on Education, Committee on Relationships 
of Higher Education to the Federal Government—Dr, Urban H. 
Fleege. 


March 2—Advisory Council, National Merit Scholarship Corporation— 
Rev. John J. Green, O0.S.F.S. 
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March 3-8—Association for Higher Education—Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 


March 4-5—Teachers Institute, New Orleans, La.—Rev. William F. Jenks, 
C.SS.R. 


March 5-6—National Association of Secondary School Principals—Rev. 
John J. Green, 0.S.F.S. 


March 7—National Aviation Education—Rev. John J, Green, O.S.F.S. 


March 8—U. S. State Department, Briefing Conference on Atomic Energy 
—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 

March 8—Hazen Foundation Conference on “Changing Values in College” 
—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G, Hochwalt. 

March 9—Sixteenth Annual Science Talent Search—Rev. John J. Green, 
O.S.F.S. 

March 10-12—American Council on Education, Committee on Religion 
and Education—Very Rev. Msgr. William E. McManus, 

March 14—Benedictine Sisters Institute, Ridgely, Md., and Salesianum 
PTA, Wilmington, Del.—Rev. John J. Green, 0.S.F.S. 

March 15—College Night, North Catholic High School—Rev. John J. 
Green, O.S.F.S. 

March 18—Council of National Organizations—Miss Mary Anne Gibson. 

March 18-21—National Catholic Family Life Conference—Rev. William 
F, Jenks, C.SS.R., and Dr. Urban H, Fleege. 


March 20—Advisory Council of World Affairs Center for the United 
States—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


March 25—American Council on Education, Conference with Ford 
Foundation Officers on Graduate Study and College Teaching— 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


March 25—National Citizens Committee for Columbus Day—Miss Mary 
Anne Gibson. 


April 2—Conference on the Role of Church-related Colleges in the North 
Central Area—Mr. Arthur Schaeffer, Vice President, De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Ill. 

April 4—National Education Association Centennial Birthday Party— 
NCEA staff. 

April 5-6—American Academy of Political and Social Science—Dr. Urban 

H. Fleege, 

April 7-183—Armed Forces School Program—Rev, John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 

April 10—Conference of World Organizations Interested in the Handi- 
capped, United Nations—Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 

April 10—Conference of the American-Sponsored Binational Schools in 
Latin America—Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

April 17—American Council on Education, Commission on Education and 
International Affairs—Mrs. Winifred R, Long. 

May 8—Inauguration of President, St. Thomas College, St, Paul, Minn.— 
Dr. Elbert B. Donahue, St. Thomas College Faculty. 

May 9—Commission on Christian Higher Education—Dr. Urban H. 
Fleege. 

May 9-10—Teachers Institute, Fall River, Mass.—Rev. William F. Jenks, 
C.SS.R. 
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May 11—Biennial Convention, National Council of Catholic Men—Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


May 11—Bellarmine College Faculty Seminar, Louisville, Ky.—Dr. Urban 
H. Fleege, 


May 15—Inauguration of President, St. Joseph’s College for Women, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.—Dr. Francis M. Crowley, New York, N.Y. 


May 17—U. S. Office of Education, Advisory Committee of National Or- 
ganizations—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 


May 20—Associated Schools Project, Committee on International Rela- 
tions, National Education Association—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 


May 20-21—U. S. Office of Education, Conference on “Problems in 
Staffing Institutions of Higher Education”—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt and Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 


May 21-25—American Association on Mental Deficiency—Rev. William F. 
Jenks, C.SS.R. 


May 25—American Council on Education, Committee on Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government—Very Rev. Msgr. 
William E. McManus. 


Conclusion 


The Executive Board of the Association joins with the staff and the 
Executive Secretary to express deep gratification to all who have assisted in 
what has been accomplished during the past year. We are confident that the 
Association has made many new friends. The challenge for the future con- 
tinues to be great and the membership can most assuredly expect even 


greater attainments for the future. We have said repeatedly that our Asso- 
ciation is truly representative of the fine voluntary work carried on by 
Catholic educators in the United States. 


FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Executive Secretary 





GENERAL MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
April 23-26, 1957 


The fifty-fourth annual convention of the National Catholic Educational 
Association was held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, April 23-26, 1957, under the 
patronage of His Excellency, the Most Rev. Albert G. Meyer, S.T.D., Arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Superintendent 
of Schools for the Archdiocese of Milwaukee, served as general chairman of 
the local committee. The other members of the committee were: Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frank M. Schneider, Rt. Rev. Msgr. James Kelly, Rev. Raymond McAuley, 
S.J., Rev. Raymond Punda, Rev. Philip Schwab, Rev. Franklin Kennedy, and 
Brother Fred Weisbruch, S.M. 


The convention opened with a Solemn Pontifical Mass in Bruce Hall of the 
Milwaukee Auditorium at 9:30 A.M. on April 238. The exhibits were opened 
formally with a ceremony at 11:00 A.M., and the opening general meeting 
took place at 2:00 P.M. The opening meetings of the departments and sections 
began at 3:30 P.M., following the general meeting. The departments and 
sections continued their meetings, plenary and sectional, on April 24, 25, 
and 26. The convention closed with a final general session at 10:30 A.M. on 
April 26. The Catholic Audio-Visual Educators, Catholic Business Education 
Association, and the National Catholic Kindergarten Association held meetings 
in conjunction with the Association. 


SOLEMN PONTIFICAL MASS 


A Solemn Pontifical Mass was celebrated for the delegates by His Excel- 
lency, Most Rev. Albert G. Meyer, S.T.D., Archbishop of Milwaukee and 
President General of the NCEA, in Bruce Hall of the Milwaukee Auditorium 
at 9:30 A.M. on Tuesday, April 28. Archbishop Meyer read a message to the 
delegates from the Holy Father and also preached the sermon. Music for 
the Mass was provided by the St. Francis Major Seminary Choir. 


FORMAL OPENING OF THE EXHIBITS 


The ceremony for the opening of the exhibits of the fifty-fourth annual 
convention took place at 11:00 A.M. on Tuesday, April 28, in the Milwaukee 
Arena. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Executive Secretary of 
the NCEA, expressed sincere thanks in the name of the Executive Board of 
the NCEA to Archbishop Meyer and the city of Milwaukee for the kind 
reception given to the NCEA. 


Monsignor Hochwalt then introduced the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, 
Superintendent of Schools of the Archdiocese of Milwaukee, who extended a 
few words of greeting and welcome to the archdiocese and the city of Mil- 
waukee to all in attendance at the convention. 
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Mr. L. I. McDougle, President of the Catholic Educational Exhibitors 
Association, said that the convention was a truly significant occasion not 
only in the gigantic size of the exhibit area but also in the warm hospitality 
of the city of Milwaukee and all others concerned with the important and 
valuable convention program. Mr. McDougle stated that a common bond of 
understanding and helpfulness exists today to a greater degree than ever 
before between the delegates and the exhibitors. He pointed out that the 
exhibits which filled two halls offered a wide variety of displays for education 
in the modern age and expressed the heartiest cooperation on the part of the 
exhibitors to all in attendance. 


Monsignor Hochwalt then emphasized that the delegates had a great oppor- 
tunity before them in the succeeding four days to see the advantages offered 
by the exhibitors and encouraged all delegates to visit the exhibits often and 
especially on the one half day set aside by each of the departments to enable 
the delegates to sightsee in the exhibit halls. 


OPENING GENERAL MEETING 


The opening general meeting of the fifty-fourth annual convention was called 
to order at 2:00 P.M. on April 23 by Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
chairman of the meeting. The opening prayer was said by Archbishop Meyer, 
who then read the following messages, which had been addressed to him by the 
Holy Father and by President Eisenhower: 


It gave us much pleasure to receive the message of loyalty and prayer- 
ful devotion which you sent to Us in the name of the National Catholic 
Educational Association. 


In our solicitude for the proper formation of youth, We are consoled 
and comforted by the praiseworthy achievements of the National Catholic 
Educational Association and by the valuable services which Catholic 
teachers are rendering to the Church in your great country. We pray 
that the Association’s fifty-fourth annual meeting, which is being held 
at Milwaukee under your patronage, may be a harbinger of ever more 
copious divine blessings upon its meritorious work; We fervently invoke 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit upon the deliberations of the Congress, 
and We cordially impart to you, Venerable Brother, and to the assembled 
delegates and teachers Our paternal Apostolic Benediction. 


From the Vatican, April 15, 1957 
PIUS PP. XII 


To the officers and members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association assembled in their fifty-fourth annual meeting, I send 
greetings. 

When you add the word “communication” to your theme this year, you 
bring to mind the essential duty of education. As you help in the noble 
task of educating the future citizens of America, you are communicating 
to them the wisdom of the generations. Best wishes for a memorable 
meeting. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Archbishop Meyer then extended to the delegates a warm welcome to 
Milwaukee and implored the blessing of God upon all the meetings. The 
Honorable Frank P. Zeidler, Mayor of Milwaukee, brought greetings from the 
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people of the city of Milwaukee. The Honorable Vernon Thomson, Governor 
of Wisconsin, also welcomed the delegates and spoke warmly in praise of 
privately supported schools. His remarks are printed in full in subsequent 
pages of this Bulletin. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel was introduced and 
said a word of welcome to the delegates. 

Mr. Charles J. McNeill, immediate past president of the Catholic Press 
Association, delivered the keynote address. 

The chairman announced the membership of the Committees on Nominations 
and Resolutions: 

On Nominations: Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Leo Keaveny, Chairman; Sister Mary 
Nona, O.P.; Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J.; Brother Paul A. Sibbing, S.M.; and 
Dr. Raymond McCoy. 

On Resolutions: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Chairman; Rev. 
Edward B. Rooney, S.J.; Sister Mary Janet, S.C.; Brother Charles Henry, 
F.S.C.; and Dr. John Riedl. 


The session closed with prayer by Archbishop Meyer at 3:10 P.M. 


CLOSING GENERAL MEETING 


After an organ overture by Mr. Walter Vogel of Milwaukee, Monsignor 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, chairman, called the meeting to order at 10:30 A.M. 
on Friday, April 26, and Archbishop Meyer said the opening prayer. 

Mr. Arthur Hull Hayes, President, CBS Radio, gave an address on “Radio 
and Education.” 

The chairman then presented for adoption the revision of the NCEA consti- 
tution which had been first proposed at the 1956 convention and had been 
printed in the August, 1956, Bulletin. The revised constitution was adopted. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Leo Keaveny, Chairman of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, presented the following list of nominees for office for 1957-58: 


President General: Most Rev. Matthew F. Brady, D.D., Bishop of Man- 
chester, N. H. 


Vice Presidents General: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank M. Schneider, Milwaukee, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Murray, Peabody, Mass. 
Very Rev. John A. Flynn, C.M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The slate was adopted unanimously. 
The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Chairman of the Committee on 


Resolutions, presented the report of his committee: 
RESOLUTIONS 
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WHEREAS, Almighty God has deigned to communicate divine truth to 
mankind, and 
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WHEREAS, Jesus Christ, the Word of God made man, has communicated 
Himself to men both by the divine art of His life and teaching and by the 
visible sign of the Sacrament of His Love, the Holy Eucharist, and, 

WHEREAS, the Catholic Church, ever the patron of the arts and sciences, 
has encouraged the scholarly pursuit of truth and the art of communication, 
be it 

Resolved, that at every level of education and through every form of dialogue 
between the children of God, the old as well as the marvelous new media of 
communication be used to spread the knowledge of truth, both human and 
divine, and to unite mankind in the charity of Christ. 


II. 


WHEREAS, parents have the primary responsibility for the education of 
their children, and 

WHEREAS, schools assist parents in fulfilling this responsibility, be it 

Resolved, that Catholic educators endeavor to increase parental interest in 
school affairs, and be it 

Further resolved, that home and school associations, which are recommended 
for all elementary and secondary schools, promote understanding and coopera- 
tion between parents and teachers by means of open discussion of educational 
problems. 

IIl. 


WHEREAS, the school is a most important agency for preparing respon- 
sible citizens, and 

WHEREAS, the community is vitally interested in its future citizens, be it 

Resolved, that Catholic schools maintain close relations with the community 


in order to elicit full cooperation and to make the work of the schools better 
known and appreciated. 


IV. 


WHEREAS, publishers of books and periodicals used in Catholic schools 
are participating in the education of Catholic children and youth, and 

WHEREAS, the continuation of this service becomes more important as 
the demands on the schools grow greater, be it 

Resolved, that every assistance be given to the publishers of materials 
suitable for Catholic schools, and be it 

Further resolved, that teachers, guidance counsellors, and administrators 
identify interested and gifted pupils and provide them with opportunities and 
encouragement for their development as authors and journalists. 


Vv. 


WHEREAS, professional associations and learned societies welcome our par- ' 
ticipation in their meetings, and 

WHEREAS, this participation may be an occasion for reciprocal communi- 
cation on important topics, be it 

Resolved, that the Association commend those of its members who have 
been active in professional and learned societies, and be it 

Further resolved, that the Association’s full membership endeavor to main- 
tain communication with their professional and scholarly colleagues in a spirit 
of mutual helpfulness in the pursuit of truth wherever it may be found. 


VI. 


_ WHEREAS, the peoples of today’s world are in close contact through 
improved means of travel and communication, and 
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WHEREAS, this contact is rendered more cordial and fruitful by the 
ability to speak and to understand languages of other peoples, be it 

Resolved, that the Association encourage all efforts to help students acquire 
facility in understanding and speaking at least one modern language besides 
their own. _ 


WHEREAS, television has a vast potential for effective instruction both 
within and outside the classroom, be it 

Resolved, that the Association’s members maintain an alert interest in ex- 
periments to test television’s effectiveness for classroom instruction, and be it 

Further resolved, that they help students enrich their education by urging 
them to view carefully selected programs that are intelligent and in good 
taste. 

VIII. 


WHEREAS, the mass media of communication, such as press, radio, tele- 
vision, movies, and stage, have become the most potent means to disseminate 
information, to form opinion, to cultivate taste and to insinuate propaganda, 
be it 

Resolved, that Catholic educators develop in youth competence and a sense 
of personal responsibility in making sound, moral, esthetic and critical evalua- 
tions of the mass media. 


IX. 
WHEREAS, regional meetings of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 


ciation serve to communicate the benefits of the Association to many Catholic 
educators who cannot participate in the national convention, and 


WHEREAS, common problems can best be resolved through recognition 
and discussion on local levels in all sections of the country, be it 

Resolved, that those responsible for the programs of regional meetings give 
due consideration to the theme of the previous national convention and, in 
consultation with the national office, seek to coordinate the activities of the 
various regional units. 


aks 


WHEREAS, the National Education Association is presently observing the 
centenary of its foundation, be it 

Resolved, that the National Catholic Educational Association use the im- 
pressive circumstances of this annual convention to recognize the occasion 
and to extend its felicitations, and be it 

Further resolved, that the Secretary General of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association extend these sentiments to the National Education Asso- 
ciation at its Centennial Convention in Philadelphia. 


XI. 


WHEREAS, the National Citizens Council for Better Schools, an organiza- 
tion broadly representative of intelligent lay interest in the nation’s schools, 
has stimulated nation-wide attention to the pressing problems of public and 
private education, be it 

Resolved, that the Association extend to the Council its best wishes for 
continued success in its important and valuable work. 


XII. 


WHEREAS, the gracious hospitality of His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Albert G. Meyer, has added lustre to our convention in the Archdiocese of 
Milwaukee, and 
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WHEREAS, the local committee on arrangements has worked most suc- 
cessfully for the comfort and convenience of the delegates, be it 

Resolved, that the Association express in superlatives its gratitude to Arch- 
bishop Meyer and his associates of the local committee. 


XIII. 


WHEREAS, the President of the United States, in his greetings to the 
Association, has said that the task of education is to communicate to future 
citizens of America the wisdom of the generations, be it 

Resolved, that the Association thank the President for his greetings and 
assure him that the Association will continue to work with vigor and determi- 
nation in preparing students for the responsibilities of American citizenship. 


XIV. 


WHEREAS, our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has by special message 
again shown his solicitude for the welfare of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, and 

WHEREAS, His Holiness has invoked the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
upon the deliberations of the convention and has imparted to the assembly 
his paternal Apostolic Benediction, be it 

Resolved, that the Association thank His Holiness for his expression of 
confidence and pledge to him continued loyalty and devotion, asking the while 
that God may give him strength and years. 


The chairman extended sincere and warm thanks, in the name of the 
Executive Board of the NCEA, to the chairmen and members of the two 
committees for their excellent work. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Reilly, Superintendent of Schools for the 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia, in the name of His Excellency, Archbishop John 
F, O’Hara of Philadelphia, and of the school system and the teachers of 
Philadelphia, extended a cordial invitation to the delegates to come to Phila- 
delphia for the next convention in Easter Week of 1958. 


Monsignor Hochwalt thanked all who had been involved in the activities 
of the convention, and Archbishop Meyer concluded the meeting with words 
of blessing and with prayer at 11:45 A.M. 


FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary 





SERMON 


EDUCATION AND COMMUNICATION 


MOST REV. ALBERT G. MEYER, S.T.D., ARCHBISHOP OF MILWAUKEE, 
PRESIDENT GENERAL, NCEA 


“Paul .. ..an apostle of Jesus Christ, in accordance with the 
faith of God’s elect and the full knowledge of the truth, which és 
according to piety, in the hope of life everlasting . . . to Titus, 
my beloved son in the common faith: grace and peace from 
God the Father, and from Christ Jesus our Savior’? 


It is with a sense of high distinction that I extend my greetings to you to- 
day, on the occasion of the fifty-fourth annual convention of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association. It is my privilege both as your President General, 
and as Archbishop of Milwaukee, to welcome you most warmly to the city 
of Milwaukee, and to inaugurate this convention with the celebration of this 
solemn Pontifical High Mass. By thus beginning our deliberations around the 
holy altar we profess our unshaken faith that all our salvation, all our 
security, and all our temporal and eternal destiny are to be found in Him 
who said, “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” We pray that we may 
never be drawn into that pride of life which thinks that man can do all by 
himself, and we beg that we may ever understand that, no matter how cul- 
tured or powerful or dynamic humanity may become, it will never realize 
that earthly security in peace and happiness to which all this culture and 
power and dynamic progress give such an imposing title, so long as God 
and His Christ do not enter into its plans and discussions. 

The theme of our convention this year is “Education and Communication.” 
It is my hope in this sermon to present some spiritual reflections on the 
meaning of this theme. These reflections will be drawn chiefly from God’s 
revelation, and its elaboration in the educational program of our modem 
popes. There are no better sources to enable us to keep our sense of per- 
spective amid the new problems and proposed solutions which inevitably attend 
the constant effort of Catholic education to adapt itself to the ever changing 
modern environment. 

The educational program of the popes—which is that of the Church—vill 
give us most light along our way towards what seems to me to be our prime 
need in America at present: a balanced educational program which makes a 
synthesis of thorough intellectual training and intensive spiritual formation, 
all for the purpose of leavening American democratic society with the prin- 
ciples of Christ. In other words, like St. Paul, we want to communicate the 
truth in such a way that it has a bearing on holy living, personal and social; 
we want to communicate truth in such a way that we can contribute ever 
more effectively towards a reconciliation between Catholic culture and present- 
day American culture. We want to communicate truth in such a way as to 
remember that there is no withdrawing of any human activity from the rule 
of the moral law on the plea of an autonomy which is frequently ascribed 
to particular spheres of these activities, as if to justify their emancipation 
from morality; because, even though “it cannot be denied that such autonomy 
is just, in so far as it expresses the distinctive method of each activity and 


2 Titus 1, 1-4, Confraternity Version (italics supplied). 
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the limits which theoretically separate their diverse forms; (nevertheless) 
the separation of method should not mean that the scientist, the artist, the 
politician, are free from moral solicitude in the exercise of their activity, 
especially if this has repercussions in the ethical field, as have art, politics 
and economics. The clear-cut theoretical separation has no sense in life, which 
is always a synthesis, since the unique subject of every kind of activity is 
man himself, whose free and deliberate acts cannot escape moral evalua- 
tion.” ? 

We can well begin with the words of the theme: Education and Communi- 
cation. 

EDUCATION 

The parents of all nations have always been rightly concerned about their 
solemn duty to form their children to take their parts capably in the social 
and cultural environment of their era. The Greeks called this process 
paideia, the Hebrews discipline, the Romans institutio or educatio, and the 
Christian nations chiefly by some derivative of the Latin educatio.2 The re- 
cently published Enciclopedia Cattolica Italiana, in language which epitomizes 
the encyclical Divini Illius Magistri of Pope Pius XI, as well as reflects that 
common opinion of all races, briefly defines education as: the art of forming 
the young person into man as man, that is, man with all the perfection which 
human nature admits. This definition is explained to mean: the art by which 
an individual human adult (the teacher or educator) exercises his activity 
upon an individual adolescent or minor (the pupil or educand) in order to 
actualize all the faculties, by developing certain habits—intellectual habits (of 
science) and practical habits (morality)—all ordered to the true and com- 
plete end of human life. This educative process, the article continues, ought 
to embrace the entire person of the youth, and not be confined to one or 
another of his faculties alone. That is, it ought to be physical, intellectual, 
and moral; and it ought to be directed towards social life, first in the family, 
and then in the state and in the Church.‘ 


2 Discourse of Pius XII, March 28, 1952, National Catholic Almanac, 1958, p. 70. 
Thus Italian: educazione; Spanish: educaci6én; French: éducation; English: education. 
*Enciclop. Catt. Ital., Vol. V, cols. 94-96. The meaning of such terms as educazione, scuola, 
insegnamento, and istruzione must always be carefully studied in their context. But the following 
observations will be helpful. In the ordinary usage of the romance languages, the derivatives 
y onl: 


es 


from the Latin educatio (such as ed ione, ed " ) denote the complete process 
of the physical, intellectual, and moral formation of the pupil to enable him to take his place 
in life; insegnamento or istruzione denote the communication of knowledge or training of the 
intellect which is a basic factor in educazione as a whole; scuola signifies the institution which 
supplements the family in supplying educazione. For illustrations, see the unabridged dictionaries 
of the respective languages or the terminology used in the article on Educazione of the 
Enciclopedia Cattolica, Vol. 5, columns 94-106. Much the same is true of the Latin words educatio 
or institutio, instructio or doctrina and schola in the documents of the popes. Exemplification is 
found in these remarks of Pope Pius XII in his radio message to the Fifth Inter-American Con- 
gress on Catholic Education at Havana, January 12, 1954, on “The Secret of Good Schools.” 
“Good teachers . . . should have perfect human formation, intellectual and moral . . . Good teach- 
ers need a professional competency which should be at least above average, and better yet, 
outstanding on all levels of instruction and in each of the specialized fields, if it is not to be 
unworthy of a mission which serves not merely the people and the State, but also God, the 
Church, and souls. . . . Good teachers . . . are careful to educate rather than merely to instruct.” 
(The Pope Speaks, First Quarter, 1954, pp. 20. Italics supplied.) The same terminology appears 
passim in Divini Ilius Magistri. 

It is important to note that many are American philosophers and educational theorists who 
are currently departing from this usage common in the European languages and in the papal 
documents. They are tending to restrict the word education, or at least the function of schools, 
to the training of the intellect. For pl see: R. M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in 
America (Yale, 1986), pp. 82, 57, 68, 68-70; L. R. Ward, C. S. C., Blueprint for a Catholic 
University (Herder, 1949), pp. 62, 64, 78, 95, 101, 108, 104, 107, 118, 158, 164, 170, 171; 
Bulletin, National Catholic Educational A iation, Vol. LII, No. 1, August, 1955, pp. 88, 42; 
Pe = —— (editor), Some Philosophers on Education (Marquette University Press, 1956), 
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CoMMUNICATION 


The second word of our theme is “communication.” The most important 
communication which has ever entered into education is God’s revelation. It 
contained the truths of the supernatural order (like the Trinity), and truths 
of the natural order (such as facts of history) which had a relation to the 
supernatural truths and led men to understand them better. God gave that 
revelation to enable men to guide themselves towards living well in this life 
and the next. He gave it that they might be equipped to practice all virtues, 
especially wisdom and charity, and to unite themselves to Him by that super- 
natural wisdom which comes with faith in their intellects leading to hope and 
undying charity or love in their wills. God communicated revelation to benefit, 
not the intellect alone, nor the will alone, but the person as a whole, that 
by wisdom and charity he might live well both here and hereafter. In all 
this, God’s revelation has set the pattern of all the communication which 
enters into Christian education. 


St. John has portrayed the process with beauty and simplicity. God’s word, 
the source of men’s supernatural life or sanctifying grace, is also their light, 
insofar as He brings them the light of revelation. When they accept that 
light in their intellect, they have faith. But in St. John, as in St. Paul, to 
believe is not solely an intellectual act, by which the person assents to 
abstract revealed truth. Rather, it is an assent to a truth of the practical 
order, to a revelation which commands acts and is a plan of life. Hence this 
act of faith is an act of submission entailing an abandonment of the whole 
person and a resolution to carry out all that God commands. This active 
faith, when informed by charity, produces what St. Paul calls “justness” and 
St. John “life.” ° 


How appropriately, then, St. Paul wrote to Timothy: “From thy infancy 
thou has known the Sacred Writings, which are able to instruct thee unto 
salvation by the faith which is in Christ Jesus. All Scripture is inspired by 
God and useful for teaching, for reproving, for correeting, for instructing 
in justice; that the man of God may be perfect, equipped for every good 
work.” * God’s revelation powerfully illuminates all the knowledge man can 
gain by his natural powers, and gives it deeper significance as a means by 
which he can, through charity, perfect his whole person here below, and help 
himself and his fellow men towards the vision of God in heaven. 

God’s concern in His revelation to bring man to wisdom informed by 
charity has also set the pattern for the Church’s concern for the Christian 
education imparted in her schools. As the centuries passed, she has refined 
that concept and adapted her procedures to the changing social conditions, 
needs, and interests of her children. Five centuries before the Church was 
founded, pagan philosophers had extolled the life of contemplation of the 
truth. But that contemplation was comparatively sterile because it was not 
conceived as something which ought to lead to charity. The Church, by 
contrast, has ever striven mightily to communicate knowledge of every sort 
to her children, but always with a view to stimulating them to practice 
charity. For her, education has ever been the training of the young person 
to use well all his powers—physical, intellectual, and moral—that he may 
take his part capably in the life of his era." 


In Hebrew education, the forerunner of Christian education, the parents 
in the home and later the teachers in the school had as their chief ideal to 


5Cf. Prat, Life of Christ, I, p. 466. 
¢2 Tim. 8, 15-17. 
™“Contemplative in Action,”’ Theol. Digest, Vol. III, No. 1, p. 37. 
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form the youth into the just man pleasing to God in all respects. Everything 
else which they taught was seen as a means to this end: the crafts or trades, 
such as agriculture or spinning, by which he would earn his livelihood; the 
literature which fed the intellect and motivated moral living, or the observ- 
ance of the law; the games, music, and dancing for his pleasure and physical 
development. Hebrew education strove to train the person as a whole to take 
the part of the just man capably in Hebrew society.* 


The greatest educator of the Hebrew tradition was obviously the Divine 
Teacher, Jesus Christ. When He founded His Church, and commissioned her 
to teach God’s revelation to all men until the end of the world, He gave her 
the most important educational mission of all time. She carried on the 
Hebrew tradition of educating her members to live well for time and for 
eternity. 


As soon as circumstances permitted, she began to conduct schools of her 
own as means of achieving her divine mission; and as the centuries pro- 
gressed, she has been continually adapting those schools to the new social 
and cultural circumstances, and refining her concept of education to meet 
the increasingly complex needs and interests of her children, The catechetical 
schools of Pantaenus in 180 A.D. and of Origen in 203; the cathedral schools 
like those at Canterbury, England, in 598, or at Seville under its Bishop, 
St. Isidore, in 633; the monastic schools like that at Vivarium in Calabria 
about 550, where Cassiodorus wrote his treatise On the Seven Liberal Arts, 
or like the Benedictine monastic schools throughout Europe till 900 A.D. and 
even after, which taught men how to till the soil by labor which was dignified 
by its contact with Christianity; the great universities which arose in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, like those of Salerno, Bologna, Paris, or 
Oxford, to teach arts, law, medicine, and theology; the schools which the 
Ursuline sisters founded after 1535 to give Christian education to girls; the 
colleges and universities which the Jesuits with papal approval founded 
after 1548 to make men learned and also holy social apostles; all the other 
schools of myriad religious orders of men and women which have followed 
these until this our own day; the seminaries which the Council of Trent pre- 
scribed to form her future priests to learning, piety, and practical skills in 
their sacred ministry—all these highlights vividly exemplify the Church’s 
unending fertility in enriching her concept of Christian education and in 
adapting her schools to the new needs of society. In all these schools she 
was teaching her children how to live well in this world, and also in the 
next. She was communicating knowledge both profane and religious in order 
to bring men to a richer degree of heavenly beatitude. 


In this educational program running through the centuries, the Church 
has made a constant effort to maintain a balanced program of intellectualism 
and spirituality. She stimulated the person to practice the virtues acquired 
and infused, intellectual and moral, to their respective summits of wisdom 
and charity with a view to social improvement. 


By her schools, she has indeed fostered knowledge, culture, and social 
improvement. But she has conducted the schools primarily for the benefit 
of the persons, especially to lead them to salvation and greater spiritual 
perfection. If she did not regard her schools as a means of carrying on her 
mission of teaching, ruling and sanctifying men, in large part she would 
seem to have been wasting the lives and enormous efforts of the many priests 
and religious whom she has employed in this work of Christian education. 


*Ganss, Idea of Jesuit University, p. 127. 
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During the past centuries the public school systems of Europe and America 
have been arising. Meanwhile the Church, too, has been adapting her edu- 
cational system to the changing modern conditions. Throughout this period, 
in her official documents she has constantly coupled together those two ob- 
jectives, thorough knowledge of subjects profane as well as sacred, and the 
holy and social living to which it should lead. 


To cite a few typical examples, already in 1867 Pope Pius IX pointed out 
the danger of an educational program which, divorced from the Church, 
regards only or at least primarily the natural sciences and the purposes of 
social life on earth alone.? On May 10, 1884, Pope Leo XIII wrote that we 
should strive that from tender years onwards our youths “should be accur- 
ately formed to Christian faith and Christian morals, within the homes, the 
churches, and the schools.” In Quod multum he wrote to the Bishops of 
Hungary on August 22, 1886, that nothing can be more important than 
“forming the youths to Christian morals and Christian wisdom”; that “the 
Church should be unhampered to fulfill her complete program of educating 
youth”; finally, that she should be able to do this “not only in schools of the 
elements, but also in those of literature and of the branches studied by 
adults.” On December 22, 1887, he wrote the Bishops of Bavaria that the 
Church has been so concerned to educate youth in general “integrally to 
culture of mind and perfection of soul” that she has established numerous 
religious orders “to educate youth in arts and learning, and especially to 
nourish them to Christian wisdom and virtue.” * 


This same trend of thought occurred frequently in the letters by which the 
Holy See encouraged and directed the American bishops to develop our Cath- 
olic school system—on all its levels, elementary, secondary and higher. Like- 
wise, it has appeared over and over again in influential pastoral letters of 
the American bishops. Finally, the Church herself epitomized it in several 
canons of the new Code promulgated in 1918." 


In Canon 1379, the Church reaffirmed her right and desire to found schools 
on all levels, elementary, secondary, and higher. But scarcely a decade after 
the promulgation of the Code in 1918, the totalitarian States of Europe were 
rising in power. They were rapidly advancing towards a state monopoly of 
schools which was aimed to indoctrinate all the youth with the godless totali- 
tarian ideals. To oppose this dangerous trend, in 1929, Pope Pius XI issued 
Divini Illius Magistri—that truly great document which we are proud to have 
as our guide today, and which our present Holy Father has called “a true 
charter of Christian education,” containing “the thought of the Church on 
this topic of Christian education in its authentic and clear expression.” ” 


Pope Pius XI pointed out in Divini Illius Magistri that the right of edu- 
cating belongs primarily to the family, which should be aided by the cooperative 


®Cf. Denzinger, n. 1748. 

% Cf. Gasparri, Fontes, C.I.C., Vol. 4. p. 415; Vol. 8, p. 260; and p. 276. 

41 Canon 1872: #1: All the faithful should be so educated from childhood so that not only 
is nothing imparted to them which is contrary to Catholic religion and uprightness of morals, 
but also that religious and moral education have the principal place. 

Canon 1878: #1: In every elementary school, religious education proportional to the children’s 
age must be given to them. 

#2: Youths who attend secondary and higher schools should be given a more 
complete instruction in religion. 

Cf. Gasparri, Fontes, n. 4868, Vol. VII, p. 405, who applies this to university students 
(Bouscaren-Ellis, p. 762, 8); cf. also, Pius X, Acerbo Nimis. 

%2 Message of Pope Pius XII to the Belgian National Education Congress, on twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Divini Ilius Magistri, Aug. 24, 1955, cf. The Pope Speaks, Vol. 2, n. 3 
(Autamn 1955), p. 243. 
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work of the Church and State; that, consequently, the Church by reason of 
her supernatural end and divine commission has certain pre-eminent rights 
in education and in the foundation of schools; and that, not merely with 
regard to the Deposit of Faith, but also “with regard to every other kind of 
human learning and instruction, which is the common patrimony of indi- 
viduals and society, the Church has an independent right to make use of it, 
and above all to decide what may help or harm Christian education.” * 
By these words he clearly showed that the Church wants her children to have 
a thorough knowledge of profane branches, seen both as they are in them- 
selves and in their relations to revealed truths. Furthermore, throughout the 
encyclical he continually joins learning to the piety to which it should lead. 
He follows in the tradition of seeking both wisdom and charity through the 
Christian schools. 


It should not be necessary for us to summarize for this audience the 
teaching of Divini Illius Magistri. By this time, this encyclical letter should 
have become the fundamental document in every approach to the explanation 
of the nature and purposes of Christian education. We are thoroughly con- 
vinced that “it is as important to make no mistake in education as it is to 
make no mistake in the pursuit of the last end, with which the whole work 
of education is intimately and necessarily connected.” We may never forget 
that the subject of education is the whole man, “soul united to body in unity 
of nature, with all his faculties natural and supernatural, such as right 
reason and revelation show him to be.” We have made the standard definition 
of Christian education these famous words of this encyclical: “The true 
Christian, product of Christian education, is the supernatural man who 
thinks, judges, and acts constantly and consistently in accordance with right 
reason illumined by the example and teaching of Christ; in other words... 
the true and finished man of character.” We are convinced that “religion is 
to be in very truth the foundation and crown of the youth’s entire training; 
and this in every grade of the school, not only the elementary, but the inter- 
mediate and the higher institutions of learning as well.” And yet, our edu- 
cational endeavor “does not renounce the activities of this life, does not stunt 
man’s natural faculties, but develops and perfects them, by coordinating them 
with the supernatural, a fact which is proved by the whole history of 
Christianity and its institutions, standing out particularly in the lives of 
numerous saints, who have in every way ennobled and benefited human 
society.” 

The same concern for learning, both profane and sacred, pursued in order 
to foster holy living and social improvement, shines forth constantly through 
the pronouncements and addresses of our present Holy Father, Pius XII. It 
extends just as fully to university students and professors as to pupils in 
elementary or secondary schools. 


On April 20, 1941, His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, addressed a group of 
university students and Italian doctors of philosophy who were members of 
Catholic Action. Taking as his theme “The Duties of Catholic Intellectuals,” 
he showed his desire in their case for a balanced program of training planned 
to lead to a proportional spiritual perfection. After telling them that they 
should be capable heralds of Catholic truth, he continued: 


But that which brings more esteem and credit to the truth of your 
words is the harmony between your intellectual perfection and your 
perfection which is moral and spiritual. A lack of balance which might 
exist in you between the intellect and will, between the truth and the 


“Cf. America Press edition, p. 5-6. 
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practice of good, would bring to mind the picture of those against whom 
Christ cautioned his disciples: “for they talk but do nothing” (Matt, 
23, 3). In a sincerely genuine Christian the truth of the Faith and the 
code of morals are inseparable; for the knowledge of divine things is 
the necessary foundation of the good life, and points out and illumines 
the path to it. You ought to possess an interior life of adults, just as 
truly as such an intellectual life. These are two lives which blend to- 
gether into only one, the life of the protagonist ... of Christ ...A 
truly learned man, a true professor, a true lawyer, a true physician, 
will nt be able to stand solidly as strong men faithful to the practice 
and dignity of their professions without a strong interior life, a delicate 
sense of duty, without that strength of virtue which Christians draw 
from that richest and inexhaustible of all sources, the example and grace 
of our Lord . . . Remember that truth is the mother of humility and 
charity.” 


In another discourse, on June 15, 1952, His Holiness addressed the Aca- 
demic Senate and the Students of the University of Rome. Here, too, he 
reminded his hearers: 


Pray that you be adults and... that you penetrate ever more pro- 
foundly and live out ever more intently the treasure of the Catholic 
faith and the richness of the truth and grace which Christ has given 
with the redemption and His Church. This is the profoundest duty of 
your life. To fulfill it requires the concurrence of the whole man: the 
mind and the heart, interior conviction plus strength of will.” 


In his Christmas message of 1956, Pope Pius XII spoke at length on the 
subject of Christian realism, which is found in the Crib of Bethlehem, as the 
only answer to the flagrant contradiction which presses down the human 
race in the twentieth century, “the deep cleavage between life and Christian 
belief.” “Before all else,” he says, “it is necessary to cure this evil.” The 
cure is to be found in that Christian realism which is found in the Son 
of God made man: 


In the Son of God made man modern man will assuredly recognize the 
dignity of human nature, but also its limits; he will recognize that the 
deep meaning of human life and of the world does not rest on calculated 
formulae and laws, but on the free act of the Creator; he will be con- 
vinced that then only will he possess, in a true sense, “light” and “life,” 
when he binds himself, as to something absolute, to the truth which 
shone forth for the first time in its fulness at Bethlehem. 


It is only through a return to “the awareness and acceptance of human 
reality in its fulness’—an awareness and acceptance that avoids the two 
extremes of systematic pessimism and gratuitous optimism—that modern 
man can overcome the glaring contradiction between the excessive optimism 
engendered by technological and scientific progress and the systematic pes- 
simism which is factually in the minds and hearts of men the world over, 
because of the bitter reality of the long years of grief and ruin and result- 
ing fear. 

“To overcome it there is no other remedy than a return to true realism, 
to Christian realism, which embraces with the same sureness man’s dignity 
and his limits, his capacity to conquer himself and the reality of sin as 
well.” 


14 Discorsi e Radiomessaggi di Pio XII, Vol. III, pp. 49-60—“Alla Gioventé universitaria ed ai 
Laureati di Azione Cattolica.” 
8 Ibid., Vol. XIV, pp. 207-218, “‘Sapienti Indicazioni allo ‘Studium Urbis.’ ” 
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Pointing to one of the worst effects of the false realism which rejects the 
Christian concept of the complete man, our Holy Father turns his attention 
in the first place to the field of education: This false realism, he says, 
“strikes at the roots of private and public morality, emptying of all meaning 
the ideals of conscience and responsibility and weakening that of free will.” 


Equally harmful are the consequences in the field of education, as can 
already be seen wherever it is under the more or less hidden influence 
of false realism. There are schools where the effort to teach is not pro- 
posed at all, or only in a subordinate way. Parents are rendered practically 
unable to educate their children properly by example and guidance. All 
that is much more the cause of failure in education openly deplored today 
than the defects of mistakes, serious though they be, of the pupil. Edu- 
cators and children, no less than the mature individual, should, in pre- 
paring for life, once more acknowledge the reality of sin and grace, re- 
fusing to listen to mouthings about pure and simple predispositions which 
will be cared for by medicine and psychology. * 


Among the many statements of Pius XII, in the matter of the true nature 
and function of education, it seems important, by way of conclusion to this 
section of my address, to call attention to these two. In his address of May 
81, 1954, to the cardinals, archbishops and bishops present in Rome for the 
canonization of St. Pius X, our Holy Father spoke strong words on the teach- 
ing authority of the Church. He reminded the assembled bishops, and through 
them all the faithful and clergy of the world, that Christ entrusted the teach- 
ing authority of the Church to the Apostles and their successors, the bishops; 
that only by reason of a mandate from the bishops, who themselves are subject 
to the supreme Pontiff, do others have the faculty to teach. Hence, bishops are 
obliged to supervise what is being taught in their dioceses to make sure that 
it conforms to the living teaching authority of the Church. While again em- 
phasizing the keen interest in and promotion of all human branches of learn- 
ing, the Holy Father stresses the point that matters of religion and morals, 
“because they completely transcend truths of the senses and the plane of the 
material, pertain solely to the office and authority of the Church.” 


Of special significance to the theme of this convention on the subject of com- 
munication is the correct understanding of the teaching authority of the 
Church, which our Holy Father restates here in such forceful terms: 


Besides the lawful successors of the Apostles, namely the Roman Pontiff 
for the universal Church and Bishops for the faithful entrusted to their 
care (cf. canon 1326), there are no other teachers divinely constituted in 
the Church of Christ. .... It is necessary to maintain that there never 
has been, there is not now, and there never will be in the Church a legiti- 
mate teaching authority of the laity withdrawn by God from the authority, 
guidance and watchfulness of the sacred teaching authority. (Ibid.) 


The communication of devine truth, therefore, has been entrusted by Christ 
to a living, personal teaching authority, divinely constituted and empowered, 
as against the private judgement of the individual believer interpreting the 
Bible for himself. Intimately bound up, therefore, with the whole question of 
communication and education, from the viewpoint of the Catholic educator, 
is the very nature of the Church herself, and the role assigned to her by her 
Divine Founder in the work of salvation. Since education is so intimately bound 
up with the whole mission of the Church, it is always of supreme importance 
for Catholic educators to have a correct and profound understanding of the 
teaching authority of the Church. 


%*N.C.W.C. News Release of text of Pope’s Christmas message, Dec. 28, 1956. 
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It should be remembered that the infallibility of the Church and her teaching 
authority are not the same thing. Infallibility makes the teaching of the 
Church in matters of faith and morals divinely believable; the divine com- 
mission of the Church to teach makes her teaching obligatory. Infallibility, 
therefore, is something that belongs to the teaching authority in Christ’s 
Church, and it is only in that context that we begin to see its relevance and 
its reasonableness. The person who really understands the nature of the 
Church does not find her claims to infallibility in the least extraordinary; 
whereas time is wasted trying to explain infallibility to one who sees in the 
Church only a human teaching authority. The Church was instituted by Christ 
Himself, and Christ is God. The Church was instituted to carry on the work 
of salvation, which He came on earth to accomplish, and to communicate to 
the men of all ages the saving truth of which He was the bearer. Even in 
defined dogma, the Catholic obeys the Church not precisely because the defined 
truth is infallibly certain, but because the Church has a commission from 
Christ to teach, which implies a corresponding obligation to obey. Such obedi- 
ence, therefore, extends to other truths taught by the Church even when they 
are not taught infallibly. Such obedience, in the words of our Holy Father, 
does not “turn us away from a deeper study and dissemination of sacred 
doctrine,” but rather requires of us that we devote ourselves, “with daily in- 
creasing diligence to searching and penetrating more and more into the 
sublimity and profundity of supernatural truth” (Ibid). These considerations, 
it seems to me, are particularly relevant, when we recall the renewed endorse- 
ment given by our Holy Father to the encyclical Divini Illius Magistri. 


Particularly appropriate here is the supreme endorsement given by our 
Holy Father to the encyclical Divini Illius Magistri of his predecessor: 


The unchangeable principles which it (i.e., this encyclical) sets forth 
in regard to the respective missions of the Church, state and family are 
based on the nature of things and on revealed truth. They cannot be 
shaken by the flux and reflux of events.” 

In this message, too, His Holiness reverts to that thought which seems ever 
to come to his mind when he speaks of education: enlightening of mind coupled 
with strengthening of will: 


Is it not, moreover, to enlighten minds and strengthen wills that you 
propose ... . to invite mothers and fathers of families, teachers and 
educators to the National Basilica of the Sacred Heart so that Catholic 
education in Belgium may be solemnly consecrated to the Divine Heart 
of Jesus? (Ibid.) 


Turning from this description of our theme, and its explanation in the light 
of papal teaching, we may well take a look at the American scene to review 
briefly the achievements of American Catholics in education. 


We American Catholics live in an era when the Church’s educational system 
in our country has reached an expansion and importance unprecedented in 
the history of the world. When Bishop Carroll opened his little school at 
Georgetown, Maryland, in 1791, the Catholics in the newly independent thirteen 
colonies were estimated to be 35,000 or 0.89% of the total population of 3,929,- 
000. Today, according to the statistics given in the Catholic Directory for 1956, 
Catholics number 33,574,017 or 21.8% of the national population of 154,300,474. 
To serve these numbers we have 3,451,785 pupils in 9,051 parochial elementary 
schools and 92,813 in 517 private elementary schools; 413,780 pupils in 1,546 
diocesan and parochial high schools and 258,519 in 837 private high schools; 


17Cf. Message to Cardinal Van Roey and Belgian National Education Congress, August 24, 
1954; in The Pope Speaks, Autumn, 1955, p. 248. 
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241,709 students in 254 colleges and universities. There are 6,805,129 youths 
under Catholic instruction, taught by 8,995 priests, 906 scholastics, 4,168 
brothers, 93,518 sisters, 27,819 lay teachers.” 


This enormous Catholic school system is a marvelous monument to the sacri- 
fice and charitable devotion of those who built it: the bishops and priests who 
planned it; the priests, brothers, sisters and laymen or laywomen who have 
helped in it; the laity who have paid for it, in addition to paying their share 
of the taxes to support the public schools. How eloquently this monument testi- 
fies to their high esteem of Catholic education is further reflected in the many 
voices that reach every bishop in this country clamoring for more parochial 
schools. The day to day work of teaching, or of educational administration 
seems sometimes dreary and productive of little good. Worldly-minded persons 
often think that those who have spent their whole selves contributing their 
mite in this work of Catholic education have thrown their lives away. But those 
who through faith have God’s viewpoint know that this is not so. These teachers 
and administrators have raised here below a monument more lasting than 
bronze, and they have had their names written in God’s book of life. 


It is not our purpose, however, to appraise our American Catholic school 
system merely by its size. Its true achievements are something far more im- 
portant. Our Catholic elementary and secondary education have both taught 
their branches well and also fostered habits of religious fidelity. They have 
contributed much towards producing the multitudes of vigorously practicing 
American Catholics who throng our churches six or eight or even more times 
each Sunday, and the crowds who attend Mass and receive Holy Communion 
on weekdays. These multitudes are Christ’s leaven in American society, and 
they excite the wonder and envy of Churchmen who visit us from Europe. 
Many of these faithful Catholics are but carrying through life the habits 
which they acquired from the guidance and inspiration of the lay persons, 
sisters, brothers, and priests who taught them in Catholic schools. Since the 
cessation of immigration from Catholic countries in 1921, this Catholic school 
system has contributed much towards increasing our Catholics from 17,735,000 
in 1920, to 88,574,017 in 1956. 


Our Catholic colleges and universities have leavened our American society 
with Catholic business men, dentists, engineers, journalists, nurses, physicians, 
teachers, and good Catholic fathers and mothers, the great majority of whom 
by word and example uphold Catholicity on an intellectual level commensurate 
with their stations in life. These genuine Catholics who make up the general 
run of the Church’s flock are indeed the salt of the earth, the real solid founda- 
tion of the Church’s future here in the United States, the field from which our 
future intellectual and social leaders will spring. They comprise multitudes 
of intelligent and loyal followers who give support without which our leaders 
cannot be truly effective in our democratic society. Pastors of souls feel a 
great sympathy with Abraham Lincoln in his humorous but wise remark: 
“God must love the common people very dearly, since He made so many of 
them.” They are the Church’s children, and she, their Mother, can never be in- 
sensitive to their needs and desires. 


Usually the best advertisement of any product is a satisfied customer. 
Throughout the past decades, despite our best efforts, we have been able to 
get only about half our Catholics into Catholic schools. Whether we shall be 
able to better this percentage, or even to maintain it in the future, is a moot 
question. Be that as it may, our schools have produced a vast number of 
practicing Catholics who value Catholic education so highly that, as I 


* Cf. also F, X. Curran, in America, Vol. XCVI, No. 19 (Feb. 9, 1957), p. 521. 
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mentioned before, they are clamoring for it for their own children, far beyond 
what we can supply. If our schools continue to produce this Catholic leaven 
in increasing numbers and strength, we have solid hope that through God’s 
grace capable intellectual, social, civic and ecclesiastical leaders will spring 
from them. Production of that vast leaven surely is one of the chief fruits 
which the Church expects of her schools in her present task of building the 
Mystical Body to its full stature. 


We American Catholics have a right to feel proud of our accomplishments in 
building up so many schools which follow the pattern of God’s divine communi- 
cation in His revelation. That is, by and in their education, they communicate 
all truth, sacred and profane, supernatural and natural, in such a way that 
it has a bearing on holy living. That some problems, and indeed grave ones, 
are still unsolved should be for us not so much a matter of abject apology as 
a challenge for the future. 


Therefore, although we have just reason to be proud of our accomplishments 
in building our Catholic school system, we shall not rest in any vain self- 
complacency. On one occasion, the former mountain climber, Pope Pius XI, 
was addressing the students of the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome. I 
paraphrase his words: “You are studying one of the highest of the sacred 
sciences,” he told them. “You are mountain climbers. When a climber reaches 
the top of one peak, he usually finds another peak ahead, previously unseen 
and higher than the one just surmounted. Then he must say to himself: ‘Nil 
actum si quid agendum.’ That is, ‘We must regard nothing as accomplished if 
something still remains to be done.’” Surely, this is the attitude with which 
we must face the tasks ahead—an attitude which our Divine Savior wished 
to impress upon His Apostles, when He told them: “Even so you also, when 
you have done everything that was commanded you, say, ‘We are unprofitable 
servants; we have done what it was our duty to do.’” * 


In the resolution of these problems which face us, we surely want to guide 
ourselves by that educational program of the popes which is modelled after 
God’s revelation. In its integrity that program, like God’s revelation, contains 
wisdom which is simultaneously speculative and practical. Hence we want to 
carry it in its integrity into efficient practice on all three levels of Catholic 
education: elementary, secondary, and higher—and that in a manner adapted 
to present American social and cultural circumstances. Why has the Church 
again vindicated her right to establish schools of every kind, if not that she 
may have institutions in which she can carry into operation her integral edu- 
cational program? 

If in the welter of current opinions, we are to remain faithful to the educa- 
tional principles constantly set forth by our recent popes, it seems to me that 
our chief task is this: We must devise a balanced program aiming at intel- 
lectual excellence and intensive spiritual perfection, with all of it ordered 
towards the welfare of the individual student and then of the social order 
of his era. In other words, we must seek to educate the complete person to 
the virtue or excellence of all his faculties natural and supernatural, that he 
in turn may leaven the social order with the principles of Christ. This is the 
synthesis for which Pope Pius XII has called, especially in our Catholic uni- 
versities. This is the synthesis contained in the whole mission of the Church 
as explained by our Holy Father: 

The Catholic Church knows that her mission, although belonging by its 
nature, and its specific ends, to the religious and moral domain, lying in 
the hereafter and eternity, nevertheless penetrates to the very heart of 


1% Luke: 17, 10. 
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human history. Always and everywhere adapting herself unceasingly to 
the circumstances of time and place, she seeks to fashion persons, the 
individual and, so far as possible, all individuals according to the law of 
Christ, reaching also in this manner to the moral foundations of life in 
society. The aim of the Church is man, naturally good, penetrated, en- 
nobled and strengthened by the truth and the grace of Christ... 

In this present century, when the problems of the family, society, the 
State and the social order have acquired an ever-increasing importance, 
and even a capital importance, the Church has spared no effort to con- 
tribute to the solution of these questions, and, We believe, with some 
success. The Church is convinced that she cannot labour more effectively 
than in continuing to form men in the way We have described.” 


No one surely would question the assertion that our whole educational 
endeavor, from the lowest level to the highest, should be geared also towards 
making the highest possible cultural contribution to the development of man 
and of his social environment. Here is what our Holy Father has to say 
concerning this point: 


The Catholic Church has exercised a powerful and even decisive in- 
fluence on the cultural development of the past two thousand years... . 
She is, however, well convinced that the source of that influence is to be 
found in the spiritual element that characterizes her, her religious and 
moral life, and to such a degree that, if this were to weaken, her cultural 
influence, for example—that which she uses for the benefit of social order 
and peace—would suffer also.” 


It is evident, then, that Pope Pius XII considers the cultural contribution of 
the Church in her mission (and therefore in her educational endeavor) to be 
inseparable from her specifically spiritual mission, and indeed to receive from 
that mission its true direction and completion, Speaking many times on the 
subject of education, Pope Pius XII has made it very clear that he considers 
the Christian ideal of education as never losing sight of the specific environ- 
ment and background of individuals, and therefore remaining alert to the ad- 
vances of the sciences and technology. Speaking to the Union of Italian Teach- 
ers on September 4, 1949, the pope said: 


By the perfect Christian we mean the Christian of today, the child of 
his own era, knowing and cultivating all the advances made by science 
and technical skills, a citizen and not something apart from the life led 
in his own country today. The world will have nothing to regret if an 
ever-increasing number of these Christians is placed in all sectors of 
public and private life. It is largely for you, the teachers, to arrange 
for this beneficial introduction by directing the minds of your disciples to 
discover the inexhaustible strength of Christianity for the improvement 
and renewal of peoples. Then, spare no effort to awaken as soon as pos- 
sible this moral conscience so that with the passing of the years the 
“honest man” will appear not as if by accident or as the final adventure 
of a life that has been often wrecked.” 


To another audience, Pope Pius XII directed himself specifically to the 
theme of “The Mission of the University.” Pleading for a greater re-establish- 
ment of the “age-old links between the Church and universities,” our Holy 
Father states that the mission of a university is to “be a center radiating 


es Discourse to International Congress of Historians, Sept. 7, 1955, The Pope Speaks, Autumn, 
5, p. 208, 

2 Ibid., p. 212. 

2 Cf. Catholic Mind, Sept., 1950, p. 572. 
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intellectual life for the benefit of the national community, in that atmosphere 
of healthy freedom that is proper to all culture.” He warns, however, that 
“a university would fulfill its mission badly were it to abandon itself to plur- 
alism or to a superficial syncretism .. . let it be on its guard, therefore, lest 
it fail in its highest mission, namely, that of giving to young minds a respect 
for truth, and of guiding them to independent lines of thought, indispensable 
to their intellectual maturity.” In the pursuit of this mission, Catholic uni- 
versities have a particular obligation, for “they alone can pursue the effort 
for synthesis to the keystone of the edifice itself, for this unity will tend 
towards its perfection only in the measure in which it seeks itself in God, in 
charity illumined by science, according to the single truth of the Gospel, under 
the guidance of the Church, one and holy . . . At the service of the young 
student, such universities, crowned by the teaching of Christian philosophy 
and theology, will be schools of truth; they will also be mistresses of life, 
Christian, moral, civic and social.” * 

In confronting the problems which face us in the future (leaving aside the 
ever-pressing consideration of the continuing needs of construction and mainte- 
nance which harass us so very much), we should always be ready to begin 
with a healthy self-criticism, and with searchingly critical self-evaluations 
and analyses. Provided it is not exaggerated or one-sided or scrupulously mor- 
bid, the examination of conscience is considered one of the most important 
exercises of religion. Ordinarily, however, it is not conducted in such public 
fashion as to lower us in the esteem of others, or to give occasion to our 
enemies to undermine our mission or to distort the good results of our work. 


For some time past the charge has been lodged, often in terms of hasty 
generalizations or oversimplifications, that American society is indifferent to 
intellectual achievement, advanced scholarship, and intellectuals in general. 
It is but natural that similar charges should be lodged against the American 
Catholics, their elementary and secondary schools, and especially their colleges 
and universities, Certainly, we can draw many profitable ideas from the 
discussions which have been engendered; but in a matter so complex, we must 
beware of an oversimplified solution which might create more problems than 
it solves, and which might, moreover, disturb the balanced program of educa- 
tion which has been the constant endeavor of the Church, in rejecting “the 
erroneous doctrine which separated the formation of the intellect from that 
of the heart. * 


There is no reason, then, why the principle of the examination of conscience 
may not also be applied to a critical evaluation of our shortcomings. We are 
indeed much indebted to those who have stimulated this discussion, and from 
it we surely hope to learn much that will help us to chart the course for the 
future. It is our sincere hope that these comments will similarly be helpful. 


We do not believe that our Catholic schools, especially our institutions of 
higher learning, can be charged with indifference to intellectual excellence, an 
indifference which some writers call anti-intellectualism. We say this, because 
from St. Paul (cf. Romans 1, 18-23) to the Vatican Council to the strong 
pronouncements of Pius XII, the Church has always proclaimed the power of 
reason. Her chief duty in the field of scholarship, it is true, is to preserve and 
to explain the Deposit of Faith. But she has ever fostered profane knowledge, 
too, because growth in it is good for men and aids her to explain the Deposit 
of Faith better. Hence, it is little likely that Catholics as a class have been 


2 22nd World Congress of Pax Romana, Letter of Pius XII, August 12, 1952; cf. The 
Catholie Mind, July, 1958, pp. 486-488. 

% Address to Union of Italian Teachers, Sept. 4, 1949; cf. The Catholic Mind, Sept., 1950, 
p. 570. 
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guilty of anti-intellectualism. Faced, however, with statistics, we do rightly 
seek for the reasons why the products of our Catholic schools have not exercised 
the leadership which we had a right to expect of them, in proportion to our 
numbers and our educational endeavors. 


Discussions have pointed to other causes contributing to this fact: (1) Many 
Catholic scholars go unrecognized in the non-Catholic intellectual world, be- 
cause of antipathy or indifference to things Catholic; (2) from 1820 to 1920 
the task of ministering to the increasingly numerous Catholic immigrants ab- 
sorbed virtually all the energies of many clergymen who might otherwise have 
become well-known scholars; (3) we are only a few years removed from immi- 
grants who came chiefly from the comparatively uneducated classes of Europe; 
absorbed in the practical tasks of establishing themselves in America, they 
neither had, nor stimulated, habits of serious reading in their homes; (4) 
hence, Catholics as a class did not, or could not, finance our incipient colleges 
and universities as liberally as many non-Catholics endowed their schools; 
(5) our bishops and religious superiors too were absorbed in the practical 
needs; forced to operate our educational institutions on extremely limited re- 
sources, their concern had to be that of giving instruction as cheaply as pos- 
sible. They could not pay high salaries, or grant to promising scholars on their 
faculties relief from overloaded teaching schedules to which were often added 
administrational or ministerial duties besides; hence the potential intellectual 
leaders did not have the leisure necessary to become scholars of prominence in 
the modern world. 


Implicit in the discussion of these causes is the delicate problem which has 
always confronted the Church at different periods in her history. To what 
extent can her children mingle en masse with the members of an alien and 
often hostile culture, and make themselves acceptable in it, without losing the 
vigor of their Catholicity, or even their Catholicity itself? The world would 
not accept Christ; probably it will never welcome the members of His Church 
as long as they remain His vigorous followers, For three or four generations 
the Church in America has seen many of her children go to the secular uni- 
versities where their knowledge or opinions on profane subjects was raised to 
a high level while their religious knowledge remained that characteristic of 
the elementary school. She has seen large numbers of them lose their faith 
there, not because they encountered objections unanswerable on the scholarly 
level, but because they absorbed the objections and attitude of secularism on 
the level of higher learning, while knowledge of their faith remained that of 
a child. If the Church had to choose between living in a ghetto with the faith 
of her children preserved, and mingling with the secularists with the faith 
of her children lost, she would prefer to live with them in a ghetto. But that 
is not her mission, nor must she make that choice. Her Divine Founder sent 
her forth to teach all nations, imparting to the Church all of His truth and 
grace. In virtue of that mission, “the Catholic Church has exercised a powerful 
and even decisive influence on the cultural development of the past two thou- 
sand years.” Without identifying herself with any one culture, but entering 
all, “she recognizes and leaves to subsist whatever in those cultures is not 
opposed to nature. To each, however, she brings in addition the truth and the 
grace of Jesus Christ, and thus confers upon them a profound resemblance.” * 
Thus no one acquainted with the facts of history would “be so bold nowadays 
as to accuse the Church of showing herself hostile to culture; nevertheless, she 
is convinced that mankind esteems and seeks in her, above all, her religious 


*“Church and History,” cf. The Pope Speaks, Autumn, 1955, p. 212. Cf. also, “‘The Church 
and Culture,” ibid., Autumn, 1956, pp. 157-163. 
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and moral resources. It is these, in truth, which determine the Church’s at- 
titude toward culture. (Ibid.) 


It is this last statement just quoted, of our Holy Father, which points up 
a danger that needs to be examined in these discussions, Educators, especially 
in our colleges and universities, might become so preoccupied with the produc- 
tion of outstanding scholars that they would give insufficient concern to other 
objectives which the Church rightly expects of her schools, in keeping with 
that which, “mankind esteems and seeks above all in her, namely, her religious 
and moral resources.” They might, for one thing, bestow insufficient care on 
the vitally important work of pouring large numbers of good Catholics into 
society, intellectually trained in proportion to their stations in life. Or, on the 
other hand, they might cease to bring out the relation of advanced knowledge 
to holy living—to “the truth and grace of Christ”—to that harmonious blend- 
ing of wisdom leading to charity, which has always been the educational pro- 
gram outlined for us by the popes. Hf our Catholic schools, and especially on 
the higher levels our Catholic colleges and universities, should become mere 
copies of secular schools, if they should turn out men and women well versed 
in profane knowledge but mediocre in the knowledge and practice of their 
faith, they would scarcely justify our vast expenditure of religious personnel 
and money, 


This danger is real in the present atmosphere of America, where a growing 
tendency is more and more discernible to confine the educational process, or the 
function of institutions which impart higher education, to the communication 
of knowledge or the training of the intellect, removing from the objectives 
intended and sought in a college or university spiritual training or social im- 
provement. Thus there is emphasized for the higher level of the university 
what has been preached and practiced in large measure on the elementary 
and secondary level: namely, to regard the school as an institution to impart 
knowledge, leaving to the home and the Church the right and the duty of 
striving to make men good. 


Now all this seems to be something less than the integral educational pro- 
gram of the Church expressed by the popes. In it, the Church regards her 
schools as a means to teach and sanctify her members in their complete per- 
sons, and through them society at large; and the purpose of Catholic higher 
education is wisdom leading to charity and then to social welfare. 


Of course, the Church desires and looks for intellectual leaders from our 
Catholic schools, and especially from our institutions of higher learning, 
leaders who will exert a growing influence on the thought of the United 
States. It would be folly to think that she has any favor for, or has ever 
approved of poor instruction in any branch from mathematics to research 
in theology. But it is also certain that she wants her schools, colleges and 
universities included, to aim at the spiritual development of their students. 
To fail in either aim, intellectual excellence or spiritual development, training 
of the intellect or formation of the will, is to take something away from the 
Church’s integral educational program. Furthermore, as a mother concerned 
for all her children, she cannot confine her educational interests to the in- 
tellectually superior alone. She must also strive to provide something suitable 
for the rest of her children—the bright, median, and even the dull—the 
thinkers and the doers. As far as possible, she wants to make each one of 
them able to think, judge, and act in accordance with the example and teach- 
ing of Christ, and capably to take the part fitted to his station in life. She 
wants to leaven society with many reasonably well-trained Catholic business 
men, professional men, mothers and fathers, sisters, brothers, and priests. 
That is what the secular universities have been doing in their fields, and 
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from the multitudes so trained the intellectual leaders emerge. That too is 
what the Church must do. Without the large numbers of median Catholics, 
we scarcely can get intellectual leaders of the next generation. Of the 
Americans over fifty years of age who possess college degrees today, only one 
in ten is a Catholic; but of those under thirty, four of every ten are Cath- 
olics.°* Also, many professors and scholars of excellence are now finding 
great joy in their work in our Catholic colleges and universities. They add 
to our hope for the future. As the percentage of Catholics among the learned 
rises, the number of Catholic intellectual leaders will rise too. Many ob- 
servers think that God is preparing the Catholic Church in America for some 
great role in His long-range design. As our Catholic schools of all levels 
continue their work of being a leaven in American education, we must make 
sure that the leaven itself does not lose its true nature, or the salt its savor. 
That will not happen if we hold fast to the integral educational program of 
the Church. 


Perhaps we have seemed to stray far from the theme of this convention 
which is “Education and Communication.” This is because we have wished 
to give emphasis to the deeper meaning of the word “communication” as it 
appealed to us: the meaning, namely, of the communication of both the 
truth and the grace of Christ. We leave to other sessions of this convention 
the discussion of the various media of communication which the “almost 
miraculous” advances of modern science and technology have made possible. 
No one surely can say that the Church is opposed to these advances, or to 
the use of these media of communication. The vast output of messages and 
discourses which our Holy Father has given on every phase of modern com- 
munication and its adaptability to the educational program of the Church 
is answer sufficient to those who would in any way doubt. Our thought in 
this address has been to stress one point chiefly, which is uppermost in the 
mind of our Holy Father, no matter which medium of communication he is 
discussing. This point is the sythesis of profane and sacred knowledge lead- 
ing to highest Christian wisdom in the intellect, and also a synthesis between 
that wisdom and intensive spiritual training leading to burning charity in the 
will and then to social improvement. For this synthesis, he wisely addressed 
himself chiefly to Catholic universities; if it flourishes in them, it will grad- 
ually penetrate all our remaining schools. 


The call for a synthesis between profane and sacred knowledge with each 
illuminating the other came in his address to the members of the Catholic 
Institutes or Universities of France on September 21, 1950: 


In the present time, therefore, what is the reason for the existence of 
the Catholic Institutes, their opportunity, about which . . . occasionally 
some doubt is raised? . . . The ever-present timeliness of Catholic Insti- 
tutes or Universities resides in the utility and necessity of building up 
an ordered, solid body of knowledge, and of creating a cultural en- 
vironment which is specifically Catholic. Instruction in all the branches 
of knowledge, even an irreproachable instruction on an advanced level, 
is not sufficient. All the sciences have, directly or indirectly, some relation 
with religion. This holds true not only of theology, philosophy, history 
and literature, but also of the other sciences: the juridical, medical, 
physical, natural, cosmological, paleontological, and philological. Even 
if one should suppose that they do not entail any positive relation to 
dogmatic and moral questions, they would nevertheless still run the risk 
of finding themselves out of harmony with such questions. Hence the 


*Cf. The Catholic World, Oct., 1955, p. 82: from Haveman and West: They Went to College. 
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instruction itself, even if it does not directly touch upon religious truth 
and the religious conscience, must be completely impregnated with re- 
ligion, the Catholic religion. 


This is not all. In some countries extrinsic circumstances have made 
it necessary to substitute other names for those of Catholic universities, 
No great harm has come from dropping the name; but the institution 
itself remains and ought to remain. A university does not mean merely 
a juxtaposition of faculties unrelated to one another, but rather a syn- 
thesis of all the objects of knowledge. No one of them is separated from 
the rest by a watertight partition; all of them ought to converge towards 
the unity of the integral intellectual field. And modern progress, speciali- 
zations pushed ever forward, renders that synthesis more necessary than 
ever. Otherwise, there is great danger of alternative extremes, between, 
on the one hand, excessive independence or the isolation of this speciali- 
zation to the detriment of general culture and values and, on the other 
hand, the development of a general formation, more superficial than 
profound, to the detriment of precision, exactitude, and proper compe- 
tence. To realize this synthesis to the greatest possible measure is the 
task of a University; to realize it all the way to its central core, all 
the way to the keystone of the arch, even above the entire natural order, 
that is the task of a Catholic University.” 


The call for a synthesis in a spiritual training leading to charity, which 
springs in part from the synthesized knowledge and leads to social better- 
ment, is clearly stated in Pope Pius XII’s letter of August 12, 1952, to the 
World Congress of Pax Romana held at Montreal, as previously quoted. That 
same call for synthesis between higher learning and spiritual training is 
also clearly brought out in the radio address of Pope Pius XII on “Education 
and the Modern Environment” to the Inter-American Congress on Catholic 
Education, held at La Paz, Bolivia, October 15, 1948: 


The essence and the goal of education . . . consist in collaborating 
with divine grace for the formation of the true and perfect Christian. 
In this perfection is included the ideal that the Christian, as such, be 
in condition to face and to overcome the difficulties and to correspond 
to the demands of the times in which it is his lot to live . . . The work 
of education, since it must be carried on in a specific environment... 
must constantly adapt itself to the circumstances of this background... 


See that your children and your youths as they advance in age receive 
religious instruction that is accordingly more ample and more deeply- 
established; not forgetting that both the full and profound consciousness 
of religious truths, as well as the doubts and difficulties, usually manifest 
themselves in the last years of higher studies... 

For this reason, religious instruction demands with every right a place 
of honor in the programs of universities and centers of advanced studies. 

See to it that with this instruction there go, closely united, the holy 
fear of God, the habit of undistracted prayer, and the full and intelligent 
participation in the spirit of the Liturgical Year of Holy Mother Church, 
the source of countless graces.” 


If we aim to carry the papal educational program into operation in solving 
the problems now emerging, our American Catholic education will be 4 
communication patterned after God’s revelation. It will be a balanced pro- 


2 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. 17, n. 14, Oct. 29, 1950, pp. 786-787. 
% The Catholic Mind, Vol. 47, N. 1084 (Feb. 1949), p. 119. 
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gram designed to give our students knowledge of the truth which has a 
pearing on holy living, to the temporal and eternal perfection of their own 
complete persons, and then to those of their neighbors in society. It will be 
a communication that will continue to depend in large measure for its success 
on the communication that is exercised by the good teacher. Since this 
audience is made up so largely of teachers, I feel that it would be most 
appropriate, therefore, to remind them that they are still the most potent 
means for the communication of knowledge and for the formation of sound 
spiritual and moral habits based on that knowledge. Our Holy Father does 
not consider any or all of the modern inventions which have facilitated com- 
munication as replacing the teacher; rather, he looks upon these inventions 
as means of “making teaching more efficacious by becoming a complementary 
element in the formation of the pupils.” ” 

Speaking to the Union of Italian Teachers, September 4, 1949, our Holy 
Father said: 


Granted these principles, look then with a sure eye to the times and 
the hour to learn of new needs and examine new remedies, Confidently 
fix your gaze on that future which you will fashion with your own hands 
in the souls of your pupils. See to it that it be Christian and permeated 
with an ever increasing sense of justice, inspired by an ever wider 
charity and open to an ever deeper and more harmonious culture.” 


Finally, addressing the first International Congress of Teaching Sisters, 
Sept. 15, 1951, our Holy Father reminded them that “Christian education 
in general is not an objective easily achieved” today, neither is the mission 
of the teacher an easy one. Nevertheless, we have a most powerful ally in 
our religious vocation, and in our holy faith. Let us then strive for that 
“perfect human formation,” intellectual and moral, which our Holy Father 
assures us is essential to the good teacher. Let us be convinced that “the 
teaching office is a lofty position, which calls for intellectual discernment and 
for goodness of heart, for a capacity for intuition and delicacy of spirit, for 
adaptability and adjustment as well as human depth, capable of bearing all 
for love of neighbor.” Let us further be convinced that “good teachers need 
a professional competency which should be at least above average, and better 
yet, outstanding on all levels of instruction and in each of the specialized 
fields.’ Thus will we be worthy of “a mission which serves not merely the 
people and the State, but also God, the Church and souls.” * 


_——— 
® Address on the Role of Television, Oct. 20, 1955, The Pope Speaks, Winter, 1955-56, p. 870. 
"The Catholic Mind, Sept., 1950, p. 571. 
"The Catholic Mind, June, 1952, pp. 376ff.; Address, “The Secret of Good Schools,” Jan. 12, 
1954, in The Pope Speaks, I:19ff., First Quart., 1954. 





ADDRESSES 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
HON. VERNON W. THOMSON, GOVERNOR OF WISCONSIN 


It is a happy privilege for me to participate with you in the deliberations 
about the continued strengthening of our most treasured national resource— 
our nation’s youth. You, who have devoted your lives to imparting knowledge 
of the past and blazing new trails in the conquest of the unknown, hold a 
unique place in the hearts of Americans. For your sacrifice and dedication 
have won both respect and devotion. We cordially welcome you to a state 
that has pioneered in legislation and practices that have been in the fore- 
front of the determined advance to replace ignorance with knowledge and 
fear with hope. Wisconsin’s people have a deep respect for our great Ameri- 
can traditions. They also have a relentless curiosity about tomorrow. They 
are excited about revealing new concepts and ideas, and they know that such 
revelations come only through the united efforts of disciplined minds. 


The foundations on which these educational advances have been made are 
a society which permits individual choice and the healthy competitive system 
of church-related schools and public schools. In America we can justify an 
educational monopoly no more than we can an economic monopoly. The 
resourcefulness and vigor of our entire American system have come through 
diversity of approach with one major goal—the building of an intelligent, 
loyal, cooperative people who know about, and are willing to defend, the 
basic freedoms and responsibilities of our revered form of government, and 
the freedoms it guarantees. Since colonial days the privately supported 
schools and the public schools have played significant roles in making our 
American system of education the most comprehensive and potent in the 
world. They are now woven as the warp and woof of our culture. 


In Wisconsin this combined system is well represented. In our state twenty- 
eight percent of all elementary school children are presently attending 
non-publicly supported schools, and thirteen percent are attending non-publicly 
supported high schools. In Milwaukee County, thirty-three percent of the 
children attend non-publicly supported elementary schools. And this state 
contributes materially to the advancement of our nation’s culture through 
twenty-seven institutions of higher learning which receive no direct public 
financial subsidy. 


In these days when those of us in government are deeply concerned about 
meeting the financial needs of our public schools and our state supported in- 
stitutions of higher learning, we are increasingly conscious of the vital part 
played by the private schools and colleges in meeting our total obligations 
for education. The thousands of devoted people who sacrifice to make the 
contributions to meet the steadily increasing requirements of our excellent 
private schools and colleges are to be commended for participation above and 
beyond the standards set by representative government. 


Man learns in many ways and through varied situations. It is a part of 
the recognition of the sacredness of individuality that we struggle to discover 
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the best possible training and environment for each boy and each girl. 
Succeeding generations of educators, mothers and fathers have tried to find 
the most productive situation for growth in body, in mind, and in spirit. 
No youth and no group of youths profit equally under identical conditions. 
If it were not for the variety of opportunities provided by our diversified 
system of education our steady progress toward the fulfillment of each per- 
son’s capabilities and experiences woul! not be realized. We need, and will 
continue to need, a plan which opposes a single system that tends to destroy 
individuality and can too easily compel the individual to ignore God and 
humanity and make him serve the state, and the state alone. 


Through the good sense, understanding, and generosity of the American 
people, diversity in education has led to strength. We have avoided divisive- 
ness Which would fracture our free enterprise system and our free govern- 
ment. Through united efforts the two great systems of public education and 
private education can support and complement each other as they compete 
in a manner which is representative of the finest in the American tradition. 
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CHARLES J. McNEILL, GENERAL MANAGER, 
GEO. A. PFLAUM, PUBLISHER, INC., DAYTON, OHIO, 
PAST PRESIDENT, CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Your theme, “Education and Communication,” has a two-edged compelling 
interest for me—as a father, jealous of my natural rights in education, and 
as a worker in the field of the Catholic press, which forms an extension of 
your mission of Christian education and which is—like education itself— 
essentially an apostolate of communication. I have no magic key that will 
unlock the answers to all the problems of education, but I shall try to give 
you some notes on the role of communication in Catholic education. 


Education, which consists “essentially in preparing man for what he must 
be and for what he must do here below in order to achieve the sublime end 
for which he was created” (Pius XI, Encyclical on Christian Education of 
Youth, 1929), must take into consideration not only man but also society and 
certainly God. That is why Catholic schools and colleges seek to provide 
“those experiences which . . . are best calculated to develop in the young 
the ideas, the attitudes, and the habits that are demanded for Christ-like 
living in our American democratic society” (Commission on American Citi- 
zenship, Better Men for Better Times, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, 1948). 


These aims cannot be accomplished without successful communication be- 
tween teachers and students. And right living in society is impossible unless 
our graduates can and do communicate effectively with other men. 


Communication, like education, is a two-way activity, which demands a 
giver and a receiver. It is the process through which ideas pass from one 
man’s mind to another’s, and thus it is the chief means of attaining the 
ends of education. The power of communication is an essential mark of man 
the rational being; it rises out of the soul through the faculty of the intellect. 
It is a highly personal process that moves mainly through the medium of 
language. It involves the whole man: the intellect where ideas are formed 
and stored; the emotions where thought is clothed with feeling; the will 
where ideas are translated into action; the senses through which knowledge 
is imparted and apprehended. 


Communication takes place primarily through speaking and _ listening, 
through writing and reading. It proceeds also through art and its appre 
ciation; through music and its hearing; through movies or TV programs and 
their viewing. It demands mutual confidence and respect. And, especially in 
intercourse with our fellow citizens and with men of other nations, it requires 
good will and great charity. 


It is essentially the skilful practice of the science and the art of rhetoric. 
I know that rhetoric has been an object of suspicion and sneers since the 
time of Plato, who deemed it a dangerous means of persuasion without rela- 
tion to truth. But my idea of rhetoric is not, you may be sure, the same a 
Plato’s. Here, with gratitude to Dr. John Franklin Genung, is my definition: 
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Rhetoric is the art of adapting discourse, in harmony with its subject 
and occasion, to the requirements of a reader or hearer, (Genung, The 
Working Principles of Rhetoric, Ginn and Co., Boston, 1900). 


The science of rhetoric is founded upon two other disciplines—grammar 
and logic. All three are today under a cloud of disuse, if not studied disdain. 
Though it be a science, rhetoric is pre-eminently an art. Its aim is to impart 
one man’s ideas to another by clothing thought in language that—by being 
orderly and precise, attractive and beautiful, vivid and forceful—makes ideas 
easier to apprehend and understand. It is necessary for a true meeting of 
minds at all levels of education and in all areas of discourse in society. 


Communication worthy of the name can take place only when a person— 
teacher, writer, speaker, preacher—has something worth saying, orders his 
thought logically, states it grammatically, and adapts his expression artistical- 
ly to the interests, tastes, limitations, and needs of his audience. 


Catholic education has something worth communicating. To whom must it 
be said? How can we say it well? 


All education must impart certain skills and ideas that are fundamental 
to orderly and successful social living; first among these are the essential 
tools of language. Catholic education adds to this general field of instruction 
the whole body of Christian doctrine and seeks to develop in men a lively 
sense and serious practice of Christian morality. Its immediate aim is the 
cultivation of the intellect, but its ultimate goal must be to assist in the 
sanctification and salvation of souls. Because sanctification takes place here 
on earth, our schools cannot ignore the world. They must prepare men to 
live as Christians in society as society exists in our day. 


Catholic education cannot be satisfied with imparting the minimum skills 
of social living or the barest essentials of Christian doctrine. It must strive 
to develop each man’s intellectual, cultural, and spiritual capacities to their 
highest potential. It must arouse intellectual curiosity and cultivate artistic 
taste so that each child can move toward the completion of his human nature. 
Every pupil should be introduced at the earliest age to literature, music, and 
art. Not all can be turned into finished writers or musicians or artists, but 
each can be given an informed appreciation of these lofty fields of accom- 
plishment. 


So much for the general content of Catholic education. To whom must we 
direct and adapt our message? Obviously, the primary audience of every 
teacher is the student, but Catholic education must communicate also with 
the Christian home and—largely through the men and women it has trained— 
with society as a whole. 


Because communication is such a personal process, the most important 
element in formal education is always the person of the teacher, and therein 
lies the necessity for good teacher training. The work of the Sister Forma- 
tin Conference gives glorious promise for progress in the preparation of 
teaching sisters. But today we face the further problem of recruiting and 
training thousands of lay teachers for our special work. How is that to be 
done? How can we pay them the just salary demanded by Christian decency? 
~ what will be the lay teacher’s future in the administration of our 
schools? 


Today’s teacher, religious or lay, has at hand a rich store of aids in her 
work of transmitting truth to young minds. Every effort has been made to 
adapt methods and textbooks to the capacities and interests of pupils. The 
content of courses is carefully selected with a view to the needs of children. 
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In the elementary school vocabulary is scaled almost with a sliderule. Illus- 
trations and art are chosen for their appeal to the young mind. There are 
classroom periodicals, films and filmstrips, phonograph and tape recordings, 
radio and television programs specifically designed to aid the teacher in her 
classroom work. In recent years, the Sacred Scriptures and the Catechisms 
of Christian Doctrine have been reissued in language better suited to reach 
the minds of modern men. 


All these efforts to provide materials suited to the needs and abilities of 
students fit right in with my thesis that communication must be adapted to 
the student. But the very attempt to accommodate children’s needs gives 
rise to serious questions. How can matter and methods aimed at the mass 
of students properly serve the requirements of the individual child? How can 
a teacher with sixty boys and girls in her classroom give adequate attention 
to the needs of the slow learner and the fast? And how are we to serve the 
even more specialized needs of handicapped children—the sightless, the hard 
of hearing? 


The questions are no easier in the fields of secondary and higher education, 
where the specialization of instruction poses its own grave problems. If at 
its lowest level American education, seeking to serve all children, tends to 
dissipate its effect on the individual, do not our schools at higher levels stress 
special training to the detriment of the cultivation of the whole man? How 
many engineers, accountants, business administrators, dentists, doctors, chem- 
ists and physicists have been loosed on society without sufficient training in 
the humanities, the arts, philosophy—and language? How is the Catholic 
university to avoid the errors that tend to make the specialist less a man? 


Beyond the classroom our schools have a special responsibility of more 
intimate communication with the Catholic home. It seems hardly necessary 
here to state the rights of the family in education. The role of parents as 
educators has repeatedly been defined and defended by the supreme pontiffs 
and by our bishops. The natural right of parents to educate their children 
is the constitutional and legal basis of the very existence of our schools in 
this country. 


But does our practice—particularly at the parish level—always square up 
with our theory? It does not. In too many places, the parent is deemed to 
have filled his fullest role in Catholic education when he has put his money 
in the Sunday collection. Too often, he is given no opportunity to express 
his views on the conduct of his schools or even a chance to find out what is 
going on in his child’s classroom. Here, as everywhere else, communication 
must be a two-way proposition. Catholic parents are willing to hear—and 
to obey—their bishops and pastors, to go along with their school principals 
and teachers. But they would like to be able to speak their minds and be 
given a sympathetic hearing, to ask a civil question and receive a courteous 
answer. How else can they fulfill their responsibility for the training of their 
children? 


A home-school society is an obvious—but often unsatisfactory—answe!. 
The fathers’ or mothers’ club neglects half the parents at best. Even the 
PTA is a poor means of communication when the teachers are not present. 
Fathers find it all but impossible to attend mid-morning PTA meetings oF 
early-afternoon dessert-bridges. How can the parents’ organization—in more 
places than now—be made a true vehicle for intimate communication between 
school and home? Can’t some of the ribbon-typing exhibitions give way t 
demonstrations of actual classroom work in spelling or reading? Can’t some 
way be found to let parents know more about the texts, methods, and 
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terminology employed in the teaching of religion, mathematics, and the lan- 
guage arts? 

The school simply cannot do its job successfully without cooperation from 
the family. Home environment can cause your classroom work to flower—or 
to wither and die. You can create an interest in literature, art or music, 
but if the home fails to provide the child with books, artistic pictures, and 
music, the stimulation you provide will have little chance of satisfaction. 
The influence of the home is extremely heavy in the language arts; the best 
instruction in grammar is likely to founder in the face of sloppy speech 
habits in the home. 

There is not much need now to convince laymen of the necessity or value 
of the Catholic school. More often it is necessary to explain to a parent 
why there is no place for his child in a Catholic school. We are eager to 
support Catholic education, and a few of us are inclined to grumble over 
supporting the state schools out of one pocket and our own schools out of 
another. We have made our choice; we are willing to pay the price. 

Our informed parents are deeply interested in the public schools as well 


‘as in Catholic education. We know that the public schools are our schools, 


too—conducted by our government, supported in large measure by our taxes. 
We know that state schools educate about 85 out of every hundred American 
boys and girls, including millions of Catholic children for whom our own 
schools have no room. If we aren’t satisfied with public education as we 
find it—and we aren’t—we can’t improve it much by mere criticism or con- 
demnation. We should—and you must encourage us to—study the problems of 
public education, take an active part in school campaigns and elections, 
seek places on school boards and committees and commissions, and make our 
thinking heard in citizens’ meetings on education. Here is an area for ex- 
tremely important communication with our fellow American citizens. 

Perhaps I’m wrong, but I do believe that our people’s interest in Catholic 
education is often underestimated. We cannot overnight provide all the 
buildings and all the teachers our schools need, but we are prepared to furnish 
the means more rapidly than we are now being asked or, in many cases, 
allowed to do. 

If home and school have got too far apart, there is an even greater tendency 
for pulpit to lose contact with people, and here lies a real problem for the 
seminaries. The priest, whose chief ministry is among the laity, must under- 
stand the problems of the layman and the nature of the society in which 
Christian men and women have to earn their living and work out their sal- 
vation. The apostolate of preaching is an important part of the priestly 
vocation, but the technical terminology of the theology tract is a poor medium 
for communication with most congregations. Unless the priest can clothe his 
sacred message in language the people can readily understand, even his 
shortest sermon is likely to be a total loss. I’m not asking for the universal 
practice of sacred oratory or eloquency; Sunday Mass schedules leave little 
time for those high arts. I do ask for plain priestly talk that the people can 
grasp and apply to their lives in the world. 

One more thing I would ask of our theologians: that serious attention be 
given—in consultation with scholarly and serious laymen—to the development 
of a workable theory of spirituality adapted to the lay life. The regimen 
of the monastery, convent or rectory can hardly be taken over into home or 
shop. But the layman is expected to strive for sanctity, and he must seek 
salvation where he lives and works, through the activities of his own state 
in life. Here is an area for a significant contribution to the Church and its 
people in our time. 
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Beyond the PTA and the pulpit, we must look mainly to the Catholic press 
as the chief medium of communication with the laity. The more than 550 
American Catholic periodicals include well over a hundred diocesan nevws- 
papers, scores of family magazines, dozens of specialized journals of comment, 
opinion, and scholarship. They are varied enough in content, approach, and 
intellectual level to serve the reading needs of all our people. We journalists 
know that our press is far from perfect, but it is maturing fast. Through 
25 years I have seen steady progress in the technical, professional, literary, 
and intellectual quality of our press. 


Most of our clerical and lay editors today can claim—in addition to tech- 
nical skill and experience—at least some training in philosophy and theology. 
You can rightly demand that we Catholic journalists maintain a level of 
content and performance that is intellectually acceptable, adequate to its end, 
accurate and artistic in its presentation. 


We expect you to provide us with an audience by giving students a taste 
for reading and by cultivating in them the habit of reading worthwhile 
religious books and periodicals. When we consider the number of graduates 
of our Catholic institutions of higher learning, we wonder why the circulation 
of magazines like America, Commonweal, and The Catholic World remains 
so small. 


We look to scholars in our colleges, universities, and houses of studies for 
the expert assistance we need to do our job well. No editor can be a master 
in all fields of knowledge that will interest or benefit his readers. And so 
we must turn to you to provide us with background information, with 
scholarly interpretation of the trends and events that affect the lives of our 
readers. Our editors are hungry for manuscripts of solid content—presented 
in interesting and understandable fashion. We offer you an avenue through 
which to transmit the fruit of your studies to the people; we want and we 
need your interest and your help. 


Beyond our own students and people, there are yet broader fields of influ- 
ence for Catholic educators. Not yet sufficiently cultivated is the area of 
professional educational activity itself. Associations like the NCEA are lift- 
ing communication among Catholic educators to new heights, but we need 
wider and more articulate participation in societies not specifically Catholic 
in character. We should have greater representation of our colleges and 
universities in professional organizations where the fruits of modern study 
and research are exchanged. 


When we seek to extend our influence beyond our own people, we find that 
the very factors which should make communication easier actually render it 
more difficult. Science and technology have made it possible to distribute 
information always faster and over wider areas, reaching more people than 
ever before. High speed printing and rapid transport put the news of the 
world at our doorstep every morning. Radio and television bring the world 
into our living room every night. There is so much talk that we seldom have 
time to listen; so much writing that we have no time to read with compre 
hension; so much watching of movies and TV that we have no chance to 
think. Sloppy speech has become a mark of most of our people; undisciplined 
and disorderly writing has become almost the standard. Words have all but 
lost their meaning. And the result approaches the confusion of Babel. 


The mass communications media make real communion among men difficult 
because of their very scope. Motion pictures, radio programs and television 
shows designed for the millions cannot properly serve the special needs of 
the individual. Aimed at the mass, they reduce content and language to the 
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lowest common denominator and thus they lower the level of both art and 
its appreciation. Surely they have speeded up a process already too far 
advanced—the deterioration of language itself. 


The fantastic advances in business, industry, and science have forced the 
creation of so many new words and symbols that, though English is our com- 
mon tongue, our people no longer have a common language. Even the most 
literate of men cannot keep up with the growth of our modern day vocabulary. 
We have come to the point where the specialist has no practical means of 
communication outside his own limited field. The scientist can make himself 
understood only to another man in his special area of knowledge; the so- 
ciologist and the economist have no ready means of conveying their thought 
clearly to the people whose lives they study; philosophers must speak only 
with philosophers; and too often Catholics converse only with Catholics. 


The problem of specialized vocabulary is particularly pressing for us. Our 
whole system of Catholic thought—theological, philosophical, moral, social 
and civic—is wrapped up in terms that have for us an exact signification. 
But what specific meaning is carried to others by such words (all taken from 
one page of the Baltimore Catechism No. 2) as virtue, wisdom, piety, peace, 
benignity, faith, continency? How can we come to agreement with other 
men on such terms as charity, social justice, political morality, authority, 
democracy, personal responsibility? What are we to do with such phrases 
as freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of the will? 


If our ideas are to reach men’s minds, help form their attitudes, influence 
their actions, and thus reshape society, some way must be found to express 
our thought in language that will rouse the interest and penetrate the intellect 
of other men. We must find such means or admit failure in our mission to 
make disciples of all men and to restore all things to Christ. 


If we find it difficult to communicate with our own people in our own 
language, how are we to communicate with men of other countries and cul- 
tures? Having neglected the mastery of our own tongue, we have almost 
completely ignored the idioms of other modern men. No other people in the 
Western world has so shamefully neglected the study and use of foreign 
languages. Our failure discredits us and our system of education in the eyes 
of other nations. It is taken—rightly or wrongly—as a sign of disrespect 
and disdain for other men. Our Catholic schools have done much to keep 
the study of the classical languages alive in America. Can’t we do something 
to lead the way toward making the American people multilingual? If the 
porter in Paris can welcome us in English (and he does), we should be able 
to thank him in French. If the shoeshine boy in Oaxaca can speak English 
(and he does), surely we can learn Spanish. 


Despite all the difficulties, there remains our obligation to make Catholic 
truth a strong influence in society. This, Catholic education must accomplish 
through its graduates—and chiefly through the lay men and women whose 
mission it is to take Christ’s truth into the world of temporal affairs, where 
citizen meets citizen on equal ground. Here is the equipment the layman 
must bring to this work: a thorough grasp of Catholic doctrine and morals; 
at least some training in the philosophical and theological wisdom of Christian 
culture; sound instruction in Christian social thinking; the ability to reason 
logically, to apply principles to specific situations and to make right judg- 
ments; a command of grammar and rhetoric sufficier.t to convince men of 
God’s truth; a zeal for charity and justice that will, through the power of 
example, show other men the goodness and the joy of Christian living. 

Such men and women can serve as worthy representatives of Christian 
culture in society. But they will not remake the world by keeping to them- 
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selves and talking to one another. They will have to be active and articulate 
in public affairs and in civic projects of every kind. If we Catholics don’t 
make our voice heard when citizens meet to solve their common problems, 
we'll never make much headway in winning the world for Christ. If we do 
speak our piece courteously and respectfully and ably and often, most of 
the people will listen. Our fellow-citizens may many times outshout us or 
outvote us. But it’s really surprising how many of them will accept our 
views once they’ve heard our story told in convincing but friendly terms. 


Though it might seem that we have finished our mission of communication 
when we have taught the student, brought school and home as well as pulpit 
and people closer together, and exerted our full influence on society, there 
remains our duty to communicate with the Triune God—the Father who gave 
us our intellect and our powers of speech, the Word who came into the world 
and dwells among us, the Spirit of Truth. 

Since the creation of man, the Word of God has come to us through the 
inspired authors of the Scriptures, through the prophets and psalmists, the 
fathers and doctors of the Church, the popes and the bishops into our own 
time. The divine dialog never ceases. And we to whom God speaks through 
His Church must respond with prayer and praise. Only in discourse with 
divinity will our powers of communication reach their full glory. 
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RADIO AND EDUCATION 


ARTHUR HULL HAYES, PRESIDENT, CBS RADIO 


I know when I come before you this afternoon, I must talk about radio. 
This is something I have never completely understood. You see, I have a 
brother who is in the automobile body business, and he can go to a cocktail 
party or a dinner party or out among friends, and no unctuous lady says to 
him, “Do you prefer eighteen or twenty gauge steel in the rear assembly?” 
A shoe manufacturer can go about having a very good time, socially, and 
no one asks him to discuss top grain or welt construction. A lawyer can 
talk on juvenile delinquency, politics or anything he so chooses. But a broad- 
caster, for some reason or other, must always talk about broadcasting. 


It has been said that one reason, for example, why people do not talk to 
automobile manufacturers about automobiles or shoe manufacturers about 
shoes is that most people do not know enough about them. Fortunately, 
everybody knows all about radio. And I can prove this, because they have 
told me that they do. I have never gone any place where some one did not 
tell me precisely what was wrong with radio. Or, they had just the idea 
that would put radio back on its feet. The world is full of radio experts. 
But since I must talk on broadcasting, and since you are interested primarily 
in education, I must find some way of bringing these two things together. 


Now, if I’m going to link up broadcasting and education, I can’t help but 
remind myself of the incident of a great scientist who had never seen Niagara 
Falls. And so, a trip was arranged. He, together with several of his friends, 
was brought to Buffalo and driven out to Niagara. They got out of the 
car, walked over to the edge of the river and there before them was this 
beautiful sight, one of the wonders of the world, hundreds of thousands of 
tons of water in a great cascade ... great foam, billowing over the rocks ... 
into one great, continuous roar down into the Niagara River. 


The friends of the scientist were properly awed. One of them said, “Just 
think, God made this just for us.” Another one said, “How beautiful!” 
Another one said, “And to think this has been going on for years and we 
have never seen it.” But the scientist didn’t say a word. He just looked 
straight ahead of him. He appeared to be perplexed, and somebody asked, 
“Don’t you like Niagara Falls?” And he said, “I can’t help but be amazed 
at all that energy going to waste.” 


I wonder whether broadcasters haven’t often felt that way. When you 
realize how much broadcasters have spent in energy, in time, in creative 
ingenuity, and yes, in money on educational broadcasting . . . and when they 
stop and ask what it has accomplished, don’t you think they must feel some- 
what like the scientist, with all that energy going to waste? 


Let me tell you another story. Some time ago, an educator was at my 
house. He came for dinner, and he was not only an educator, but he was 
head of an institution of learning. It was a Catholic institution of learning, 
an institution of higher learning. In the course of the evening, for some 
reason which I will never be able to explain, the conversation got around to 
radio. And he said to me, “Do you think that programs such as ‘Mandrake, 
the Magician’ are good for our children?” Well, he had me, because when 
the kids are listening to “Mandrake” I am working. So I had never heard 
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him. I replied, “Our network doesn’t broadcast that type of children’s pro. 
gram, but it is interesting to discuss. Do you mind telling me whether your 
feeling springs from one episode which you disliked, or do you feel the whole 
series was bad for our youth?” And he replied, “Why, I’ve only heard one 
episode.” I then said, “Well, I can understand that a man in your position 
is perhaps more interested in listening to such things as the United Nations 
proceedings.” He countered with, “Do they broadcast the United Nations 
debates?” I said, “Yes. But, maybe you, being a man of learning, are more 
interested in a program such as ‘Invitation to Learning’ where books from 
the ancient classics down to the modern day books are discussed by leading 
authorities.” And he said, “Do they discuss books on the air?” And I said, 
“Yes, they do. But I presume you are more interested in a program like 
‘Update’ where the whole Polish situation was discussed and analyzed by 
authorities, or the Austrian situation, or the Czech situation.” He said, “Do 
they have that on the radio?” And I said, “Yes, they do.” 


At this point, I must admit to some slight discouragement. So I said, “Do 
you think that programs such as ‘Capitol Cloakroom,’ wherein the leading 
representatives from our Congress discuss, with intelligent commentators, 
the many issues before the public today .. . do you think this makes for a 
more enlightened electorate?” He replied, “I didn’t know you had that.” 


I was a little puzzled. But he finished the conversation. He said, “You 
see, I never listen to radio. You know it’s so much claptrap.” 


So much claptrap! That was his indictment. But how unconscionable, 
He didn’t know. Yet he condemned. This was not only unconscionable, but 
also showed a lack of a sense of responsibility. 


At that moment should I not have felt like the scientist at Niagara Falls? 


I recognize, and who does not, that education has its problems today. And 
for that reason, I’m sure that education can use some help. We read every- 
where that the expanding student population has created a serious shortage 
of teachers, of classrooms, of laboratories and of all the other facilities needed 
for education. With these great problems facing the educators, I am convinced 
that radio and television and the press can help, not only because they are 
powerful and all-pervading, but also because, as media of communication, 
they can render a unique service to education. 


Do you realize that over ninety-seven per cent, almost ninety-eight per 
cent, of all homes in America are radio-equipped? I’m sure you never knew 
that there were more homes with a radio than have electric lights. There 
are more homes with a radio than with electric refrigerators. But even if 
you did know these statistics, I am sure it never occurred to you that there 
are more homes with a radio than with that great American institution, the 
bathtub. And what’s more, you will be interested to know that the American 
home averages almost three radio sets. About eight-five per cent of all new 
automobiles come radio-equipped. And despite television’s relatively few years 
on the scene, seventy-nine per cent of all homes in this country already have 
a television set. 


Now, broadcasting is important, not only because it is so big and so all- 
pervading, but because it uses two very powerful instruments for culture. 
It uses the universal language of music and the human voice. I don’t think 
there is anybody in this auditorium today who would not testify to the value 
of the human voice. Is there any one here who, in the last month, has not 
said at least once, “If only I could have talked to him.” 


I am sure that there is no one who, for one moment, will dispute that there 
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is no substitute for that dedicated person, the American teacher. There is 
no substitute for the face-to-face contact between the student and the teacher. 
And certainly there is no substitute for the guidance and the inspiration that 
the teacher provides. That guidance is going to make today’s boys and girls 
tomorrow’s great citizens. But there is no reason why our teachers cannot 
be helped by these all-pervasive and persuasive media of communication, In 
this age of communication why should education not take advantage of these 
great inventions that Almighty God has given us? In the field of education, 
these instruments are tremendously significant and helpful. 


You know, it is not new for the teacher to accept outside help. It is not 
new to prescribe certain supererogatory assignments. When I was a boy in 
Detroit, both in high school and in college, Shakespearean repertory com- 
panies visited our city including such people as E. H. Sothern, Robert Mantell, 
Walter Hampden. And we were told that we ought to see and hear at least 
one of the Shakespearean plays. There were even times when a beadle was 
appointed to purchase forty tickets so that the whole class could attend 
one performance as a basis for discussion in class the next day. We were 
told many times that a symphony orchestra would be playing every week, 
that an understanding and a knowledge of symphonic music was part of our 
cultural development. The Pop Concerts on Sunday afternoon were not ex- 
pensive—we should go. And how often we were told about a special lecture 
at the Art Museum. 


But do you realize that to do this, we had to take a street car or a bus 
to the theatre or the concert hall? We had to spend our money for a ticket. 
We had to come home late, maybe too late considering that we had to be at 
school the next morning. 


Today an easier way is waiting. There is no charge for radio. You just 
have to snap a switch. You don’t take a street car or a bus, You don’t pay 
any money. You sit in your easy chair at home and all this culture, all this 
information is brought to you. 

I wonder how many teachers have wished they could expand their super- 
erogatory efforts beyond their local scene. Is there not a teacher in Texarkana 
who wishes that the civics class could attend the President’s press conference? 
Now, I realize they couldn’t afford forty tickets from Texarkana to Wash- 
ington and I also realize there wouldn’t be room for an additional forty 
people in the press conference. And is there not another teacher in Tucson 
who wishes that a history class could be present at the United Nations de- 
bates? If only they could hear one! Now, I realize again they can’t afford 
to send a class to New York to listen to a United Nations debate. Is there 
not in Montana a teacher who wishes that her class could hear just one con- 
cert by one of the great metropolitan symphonies? And if New York were 
chosen for this expedition, oh, they would so wish that it were possible to 
get tickets for all students to attend just one performance of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. In the area of San Francisco, I am sure there are teachers who, 
after their recent frightening experience, wish that a great seismologist 
could appear before their student body for just a few minutes some morning 
to explain the causes and the phenomena of earthquakes. There must be 
many teachers who would like as a guest lecturer a professor of political 
science from New York University, or John Mason Brown, or other out- 
standing educators. 

I say to you that all of this is available, and it has been available, and it 
has been waiting for your interest for a long, long time. Do you realize that, 
had you been listening in the last few weeks, you would have heard, on 
“Invitation to Learning,” a discussion of T. E. Lawrence’s controversial The 
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Seven Pillars of Wisdom by Nuri Eren, Director of the Turkish Information 
Office in New York, and Thomas Ritchie Adam, Professor of Political Science 
at New York University? You would have heard Mark Twain’s Life on the 
Mississippi discussed by Alfred Kazin, Professor of American Studies at 
Amherst College, and Oliver Jensen, managing editor of American Heritage 
magazine. Recently, you would have heard Cicero’s Letters to Atticus dis- 
cussed by Gilbert Highet, Professor of Latin at Columbia University, and 
J. P. Elder, Professor of Greek and Latin at Harvard. In the last few weeks, 
if English scholars had been listening to “The Last Word,” they would have 
heard many discussions on the use and the origins of the English language. 
They would have heard author-lecturer John Mason Brown on the modern 
poetry of T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound. Or, they would have heard the Eng- 
lish poet, Robert Graves, debate the fine points of J or me, which I’m sure 
you have debated many times. Or, they would have heard England’s Lord 
Conesford in a crusade against what he termed “America’s pretentious 
illiteracy.” Recently, Clifton Fadiman was guest on a denunciation of 
“Slurvian” dialect. You, as teachers, know “Slurvian” practices, such as 
“Whatcha gonna do tonight?” 


Your music students, just in the last few weeks, by listening to “The Wool- 
worth Hour,” would have heard the voices of a fine soprano, Dorothy Maynor, 
as well as such Metropolitan Opera artists as Dorothy Kirsten, Jan Peerce, 
Robert Merrill and Eugene Conley. They would have heard some of the great 
instrumentalists, such as Alec Templeton, Eugene List, Maro and Anahid 
Ajemian, Ferrante and Teicher. Had they listened to the New York Phil- 
harmonic, one of the greatest instruments of our day ... but they wouldn't 
have had to listen just the last few weeks, because this world famous 
orchestra has been broadcasting week in and week out for twenty-seven 
years. It has broadcast under the baton of such eminent conductors as 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, Bruno Walter, Leonard Bernstein, Igor Stravinsky and 
many others. Had they listened at Christmas time, they would have listened 
to a high point, the performance of Handel’s “Messiah.” If it’s organ music 
they like, every week they could have heard E. Power Biggs. Or they could 
have heard the Boston Symphony Orchestra, or the NBC Opera Theatre, or 
the Telephone Hour, featuring some of our greatest artists, or the Firestone 
Hour. And what’s more, every Saturday they could have listened to a per- 
formance of the Metropolitan Opera. 


Had they been listening during the last few weeks to “The World At 
Large,” they could have gleaned a world of information on current events. 
They would have heard discussions about world events by America’s leading 
statesmen, such as Vice President Richard Nixon, Representative Sam Ray- 
burn, Senator William F. Knowland, Senator Hubert Humphrey, Senator 
Wayne Morse, Ambassador to France C. Douglas Dillon, Or, if their interests 
were along a scientific line, they could have heard the Rev. Joseph Lynch, S.J., 
the world famous seismologist and Professor of Physics at Fordham Uni- 
versity, discuss the occurrences of earthquakes, right at a time when they 
were in everyone’s conversation. They could have heard Dr. Glenn Seaborg, 
Professor of Chemistry at the University of California, predict the future way 
of life from the scientist’s viewpoint in his talk, “The Next Fifty Years.” 
Dr. Henry David, executive director of the President’s National Manpower 
Council and Professor of Economics at Columbia University, spoke on 
“Woman’s Place in the American Economy.” 


They could have heard, in another area, a sound picture of life behind the 
Iron Curtain. They could have heard the life story of Nikita Khrushchev, 
which might have given them a clearer idea of an important problem facing 
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us today. They could have heard a description of the Civil Defense program 
of Sweden, a neutral nation, but one which is prepared for atomic war. And 
they could have heard, in these same few weeks, some of our great American 
statesmen discussing such issues as “Should the Postal Service be Self- 
Supporting?” “Should Statehood be Granted to Hawaii and Alaska?” and 
“Has the United Nations Gained or Lost Ground in Recent Weeks?” And 
then every Friday night, via tape recording, they could have heard the voices 
of the most important figures in America and what they said on current 
issues. 


If they are more interested in scientific talks, they were available, too... 
talks that would not normally be available to the local school. I refer to just 
a few, such as the discussion by Dr. Bernardo A. Houssay, a winner of the 
1947 Nobel Prize in medicine, on “Medicine in South America,” and Dr. 
Margaret Lyman, the Educational Director of the National Council on Infant 
and Child Care, on “Doctors, Mothers and Children.” They could have heard 
participants from distant places, such as Dr. A. R. P. Walker, Director of 
the Human Biochemistry Unit of the South Africa Institute for Medical 
Research in Johannesburg, on “Nutrition of the Primitive Bantus.” 


In the field of religion, and of course you people have a special interest in 
Catholic programs, if you had just listened in the last few months, you would 
have heard these outstanding Catholic speakers: The Most Reverend Frederick 
A. Donaghy, Bishop of the Maryknoll Mission of Wuchow, South China; Father 
John G. Schultz, Redemptorist of Washington; Monsignor John P. Carroll of 
Boston; Father Godfrey Diekmann of Collegeville, Minnesota; His Eminence 
Cardinal McIntyre, Archbishop of Los Angeles; Father Urban Nagle, the 
Dominican from Columbus, Ohio; and that very outstanding man, the Very 
Reverend Francis J. Connell, the Redemptorist of Catholic University in Wash- 
ington; Father Carroll of San Francisco. And had you listened at Easter, you 
would have heard a very beautiful dramatic program, entitled “The Son of 
Man,” written especially for radio by Archibald MacLeish, based on the four 
Gospels; and the four Evangelists were portrayed by such outstanding people 
as Robert Young, Herbert Marshall, Victor Jory and Vincent Price. These 
are only a few. 


I could go on all morning delineating the wonderful things that have been 
broadcast—cultural, educational and informative. But there isn’t time to tell 
you of all the opportunities that have been brought to you by radio and tele- 
vision. And let me repeat, this does not require taking the bus downtown to 
the theatre. It does not require an expenditure of money. These programs are 
delivered right into your home and, I might add, at no cost. I would be afraid 
to ask the question here, because I have personally asked it of so many edu- 
cators, but with the most disturbing and disheartening results, But let me 
thetorically ask—how many teachers ever told a class to listen to “Capitol 
Cloakroom” tonight, so that they can discuss the Senator’s remarks tomorrow? 
How many teachers are aware of what time the New York Philharmonic is 
being broadcast in their city? And how many told their students that this was 
something they should hear, because it’s part of their cultural development? 
How many teachers have made any listening an assignment? And how many 
classroom discussions have there been on radio programs? Has it ever occurred 
to you that you have a tremendous responsibility? And what have you done 
to see that all of these educational efforts which are being broadcast have been 
made use of? Have you ever stood, like the scientist before Niagara Falls, 
aware of the great waste of energy and still done nothing about it? 


The broadcasters of this land have done more than their share. I refer to 
the four networks and to the station managers at the local level. I refer to 
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the actors, the producers, the writers, who have constantly striven to bring 
you the best information and education. They have tried to present this ma- 
terial interestingly, but with little encouragement. Now, suppose some day they 
get discouraged and they say, “What’s the use?” And, as a result, all of these 
wonderful things gradually disappear from the air? Five or ten years from 
now, these programs might not be ready and waiting. 


This brings up a very important point. Did you ever stop to think who was 
responsible for the broadcasting fare that comes into your home. ., . the 
programs that are exposed to your students? If you are not aware, I should 
like to tell you. It is the program director. But I wonder if all of you know, 
or fully realize, who the program director is. If you don’t know, I should like 
to tell you. It is you and you and you. You see, the broadcaster must have an 
audience, or he is not in business. And so, he must broadcast what people 
want. And oddly enough, broadcasters do know what is in demand. Some of 
the greatest research houses in the country make continuing surveys. Now 
don’t say to me, “I’ve never been called” or “I don’t see how you can tell,” but 
just believe me this morning in the interest of time. The greatest research 
minds would not spend their efforts on this, nor would responsible people spend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars each year for this research if it were not 
valid. So the broadcaster knows, month by month, program by program how 
much audience he has, how many people listen. Now, it’s only natural that the 
broadcaster have an audience if he is to survive. I ask you, do you think the 
audiences for educational, informative and cultural programs have encouraged 
the broadcaster? Have you said, “Put on real educational programs and we 
will swell your audience;” or have you said, if you put on anything worthwhile, 
we'll tune you out and put you out of business? It is you and you, the general 
public, which determines the broadcasting fare. I’m reminded of a story, I 
was having dinner with my wife and another couple one evening and I said, 
“If the American people were suddenly to develop a distaste for sport broad- 
casts, football games would disappear from the air.” I said further, “If 
all the people in America developed a taste for Bible stories and a dislike of 
comedians, the air would be full of Bible stories and even the greatest of them, 
Jack Benny, would disappear from the air.” My wife interrupted and said, 
“No, this would not happen. Jack Benny would start telling Bible stories.” 


But, seriously, this is true. You, by your listening, control the quality of 
the programming that is brought to your students, to the men and women of 
tomorrow. At the risk of being presumptuous, I want to end on a very sobering 
note. Suppose, because of the lack of audience, the lack of interest, the lack 
of encouragement, broadcasters, writers, producers just give up, and in the next 
few years, all these wonderful things that I have mentioned to you today are 
gone from the air. They are no longer waiting for you. If, five years from 
today, the indictment is brought in, will your name be on it? 
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MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


The first session of the Major Seminary Department opened with a prayer 
by the President at 3:35 P.M. on Tuesday, April 23. At this session an informal 
talk was given by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General, 
NCEA. In this talk he publicized a summary of a report on the Seminary 
Departments in the NCEA, made by Father Joseph Glose, S.J. Points made 
included these: need and plans for growth of seminary departments of NCEA, 
suggestions on the quality of the teaching and the professional attitude of 
seminaries, possibility of regional meetings among members of the seminary 
departments, program for greater scholastic productivity among seminary 
professors. 


SECOND SESSION 


On Wednesday morning, April 24, at 9:40 A.M. the President introduced 
the first speaker of the second session. This was Father Richard Hochwalt, 
M.M., of the Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, N.Y. His paper is presented in 
full at the end of the proceedings of the Major Seminary Department. 


The second part of the morning session was devoted to a discussion of a 
Reserved Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Sacraments addressed 
to Ordinaries of Places on Candidates for Orders. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. 
Riley, St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass., led this discussion. 


THIRD SESSION 


The first paper of the afternoon session on Wednesday was read by Very 
Rev. Marcellus Scheuer, O. Carm., Carmelite Seminary, Hamilton, Mass. His 
topic was “The Major Seminary Rector in His Relations with the Seminarians.” 
Father Marcellus had previously discussed this topic with a cross section of 
priests and considers his paper a summary of their experiences as well as 
his own. It was agreed by all that the rector has a position similar to a father. 
As the father of the house he must give proper orientation to the seminary, 
trying not to over-evaluate any particular feature of the seminary life. Thus 
he should not overemphasize scholarship because “souls and not books are 
saved.” As a father also, the rector should maintain a policy of kindly im- 
partiality. Again, as a father, the rector needs calm trust in God to meet fair 
and unfair criticism. As a father, the rector must keep abreast of his times in 
order properly to form the seminarians. Finally, the rector should not try to 
“hold on” to his graduates like an over-possessive father. 


In the discussion of this paper which followed it was pointed out that in the 
seminary prefects rather than the rector should carry the main burden of 
discipline. It was also maintained that the rector should generally leave the 
internal forum to those assigned to such activity. 
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The second paper was delivered by Father Aquinas Thomas, S.A., President 
of St. Pius X Seminary, Saranac Lake, N.Y. His title was: “The Relation of 
the Seminary Professor to the Student.” His emphasis in this paper is on the 
impact of the faculty member on the seminarians. Hence he examines the 
requisite spirituality of the faculty member, his intellectual training, his social 
graces—insofar as these factors will tend to generate a proper relationship 
to the seminarians. Spiritually, the seminary teacher must be truly an alter 
Christus, a dedicated spiritual man, Anything short of this will be quickly 
detected by his students. Intellectually, the teacher must work hard to prepare 
his classes and thus inspire his pupils with some of his enthusiasm for his 
field. Socially, in and out of the classroom, the teacher must always be a gentle- 
man. All these features do their part to produce ideal relations between faculty 
members and seminarian. 

It was determined in the discussion which followed that there is little liter- 
ature on the role of the seminary professor in English, except for portions of 
papal encyclicals. Furthermore, it was made clear that the seminary professor 
must be deeply interested in his students but not foolishly familiar with them. 


FOURTH SESSION 


This session was held Thursday morning, April 25, at St. Francis Major 
Seminary and was a joint meeting of the Major and Minor Seminary Depart- 
ments. 


In the first paper of the morning, Very Rev, Nicholas Persich, C.M., Ken- 
rick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., discussed: “Canonical Aspects of Spiritual 


Direction.” This paper will appear in full at the end of the Proceedings of 
the Major Seminary Department. 


The second paper of the joint session was delivered by Father Daniel C. 
Raible, C.PP.S., of the Brunnerdale Preparatory Seminary, Canton, Ohio. His 
title was: “Results of a Survey Concerning the Role of the Spiritual Director 
in the Guidance Program of a Minor Seminary.” This survey was made to 
determine the appropriateness of making the spiritual director the chief 
guidance officer in a seminary and to learn whether spiritual direction em- 
braced all the features of a guidance program. In the survey it was found that 
about two thirds of minor seminaries have no program for guidance apart 
from the program of spiritual direction. Those who had a special guidance 
program commonly limited it to the external forum, leaving the internal forum 
for spiritual direction. Rectors, and more often, prefects or deans of studies 
were listed as heads of guidance programs, Two thirds considered a guidance 
program as distinct from spiritual direction unnecessary. But about two thirds 
also considered such distinct programs advisable, especially in order to preserve 
the role of the spiritual director as confidant. Areas suggested for the counsel- 
ing program were various and covered much of the external forum. In the 
larger proportion of seminaries spiritual directors rather than entire faculties 
operate the guidance plan. There was difference of opinion on assigning sem!- 
narians to counselors or leaving them free to choose. It was commonly a 
that ideally the spiritual director should not head a general counseling program. 
Though it was thought advisable to have someone trained in psychology head 
the counseling program, it was not deemed necessary, By way of conclusion: 
consensus of opinion opposes the role of spiritual director as head of the 
guidance program. Also, the survey seems to indicate that the work of spiritual 
direction is but one phase of the broader field of guidance. 


Discussion of Father Raible’s paper was led by Father Joseph Pax, C.PP.S, 
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also of the Brunnerdale Seminary. It was pointed out that it would be better 
to have a non-superior in charge of the guidance program. It was also deemed 
wise to enlist faculty help for the program, but under one director. The guid- 
ance director, it was added, should have general records of the seminarians 
in his counseling files. 


At 12:30 P.M. the members of the Major and Minor Seminary Departments 
were luncheon guests of the rector and faculty at St. Francis Major Seminary. 
After the lunch, the assembly was addressed by the Most Rev. Albert G. Meyer, 
§.T.D., S.S.L., Archbishop of Milwaukee, President General of NCEA. His 
Excellency chose to comment on a very recent letter of Pope Pius XII to 
Cardinal Feltin, Archbishop of Paris, on the occasion of the Tercentenary of 
Father Jean Jacques Olier. In this letter the Holy Father stressed the fact that 
priests must be men of God and men of the Church. Archbishop Meyer pre- 
sented an inspiring talk on the part of the seminaries in forming “men of 
God” and “men of the Church.” 


FIFTH SESSION 


On Friday morning at 9:35, the President opened the last session with a 
prayer. Immediately afterwards the President asked and received affirmation 
of the value of the opening of the Major Seminary program on Tuesday after- 
noon instead of the former Wednesday morning. 

Then Father Guyot opened the floor for suggestions on interesting more 
major seminaries in membership in the NCEA. It was suggested from the 
floor that all major seminaries be provided with summaries of the major semin- 
ary proceedings. Another proposal was to send a representative from regional 
areas to local major seminaries in order to publicize the Major Seminary De- 
partment of NCEA. It was Father Guyot’s thought that a regular news letter 
or bulletin is needed. Probably the greatest inducement the Major Seminary 
Department could offer would be the continuation and publication of its efforts 
to win accreditation for major seminary work especially on the theological 
level. Likewise it was recommended that delegates in attendance at the major 
seminary meetings exhort their seminaries to become paying members of the 
department and thereby make more funds available for the expansion projects 
of the department. Moreover, it was thought that if a regional representative 
of the Major Seminary Department could not visit the local seminaries to in- 
terest them in the NCEA, at least explanatory letters should be sent to bishops, 
religious superiors and seminary authorities. 


This discussion of plans for expansion of the Major Seminary Department 
was followed by a few brief remarks and questions about the papers read dur- 
ing the meeting. 

At this point the President called for an informal discussion of the several 
problems considered important by individual delegates. This was done briefly 
and pointed the way for future papers in the Major Seminary Department. 

Father Guyot then asked for the report of the Committee on Nominations. 
This Committee consisted of Rev. Gabriel W. Hafford, St. Francis Seminary, 
Milwaukee (Chairman), Rev. Edmund Ryan, C.PP.S., St. Charles Seminary, 
Carthagena, Ohio, and Rev. Donald Wiest, O.F.M. Cap., St. Anthony Capuchin 
Friary, Marathon, Wisconsin. The following names were presented: 


For Vice-President General: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank M. Schneider, Milwaukee, Wis. 


For Membership on the Executive Board: 
Very Rev. Gilmore H. Guyot, C.M. Camarillo, Calif. 
Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, S.S., Baltimore, Md. 
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For President: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Riley, Brighton, Mass. 


For Vice-President: 
Rev. Emmet Gleeson, O. Carm., Washington, D.C. 


For Secretary: 
Rev. John E. Murphy, Little Rock, Ark. 


As there were no nominations from the floor it was moved, seconded and 
unanimously voted that the list be approved as presented. 

The Committee on Resolutions then presented its report. This Committe con- 
sisted of Rev. John E. Murphy, St. John’s Seminary, Little Rock, Ark. (Chair- 
man), Very Rev. John J. Moore, S.M., Washington, D.C., and Very Rev. John 
— C.M., Niagara Falls, N. Y. The report which was unanimously adopted 

ollows. 
RESOLUTIONS 


FIRST: That the Major Seminary Department of the NCEA renews its 
profound allegiance to Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, and promises him to 
devote its entire energies to the end that our beloved country in the future 
as in the past may be guided by zealous pastors of the flock of Christ. It thanks 
His Holiness for his continued intense interest in the seminaries as evidenced 
by recent Constitutions and other documents. 

SECOND: That the Major Seminary Department, NCEA, once more pro- 
claims its loyalty to the hierarchy of the United States and asks the blessing 
of the archbishops and bishops on the future work of our seminaries. 

THIRD: That the Department owes a special debt of gratitude to His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. Albert G. Meyer, S.T.D., S.S.L., the Archbishop of 
Milwaukee, for his warmhearted and gracious hospitality. His Excellency has 
met our every want and made it possible for us to hold a meeting whose 
fruitfulness no man can foresee. To His Excellency we extend special thanks 
for his words of encouragement during our joint meeting. 

FOURTH: That we express our thanks to Monsignor Frank Schneider and 
the faculty of St. Francis Major Seminary for the generous hospitality shown 
us, 

FIFTH: That the Major Seminary Department, NCEA, expresses its lively 
appreciation of the profound and thought-provoking papers that were read 
and of the discussions which followed. It feels confident that the participants 
will return to their individual seminaries inspired and enthusiastic to accom- 
plish still more noteworthy things for God and Church. In view of the above, 
the Department expresses its gratitude to the Very Rev. Gilmore H. Guyot, 
C.M., for his enlightened leadership and timeless efforts in the department’s 
behalf. 

SIXTH: That the Department: 

A. Make a thorough study of the reasons why so many major seminaries 
do not take a more active part in the NCEA convention, and apply proper 
remedies to arouse greater enthusiasm. 

B. Undertake a critical examination of the present liturgy course for the 
purpose of integrating the study of the liturgy with the courses in theology. 

C. Recognize anew the grave obligations incumbent on the major seminary 
rectors, spiritual directors and faculties in the formation of future priests. 


EMMET T. GLEESON, O. CARM., 
Secretary 





PAPERS 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PROPER LITURGY COURSE 
IN THE MAJOR SEMINARY 


REV. RICHARD HOCHWALT, M.M., MARYKNOLL SEMINARY, 
MARYKNOLL, N.Y. 


It is with a certain amount of reasonable reluctance that this paper is being 
read. The title proposed was, “The Development of a Proper Liturgy Course 
in the Major Seminary,” but perhaps we ought to add another note to that 
title, and make it, “Toward the Development of a Proper Liturgy Course.” 


Every major seminary has a formal liturgy course, special classes devoted 
to the teaching of liturgy, the explanation and practice of rubrics. No one of 
us would deny that we must evidently teach some liturgy in the seminary, Nor 
would any be foolish enough to say that the liturgy is not practiced in the 
seminary. We have Community Mass each morning, and very often it is a 
dialog Mass; we have the Solemn Mass on Sunday and greater feasts with the 
whole community chanting the texts; we have excellently trained ministers for 
these functions. There is liturgy in the seminary. 


Why then this paper? The answer would seem in part to lie in this that, 
despite the present liturgy course, the majority of priests are not sufficiently 
and properly prepared, attitude-wise and practice-wise, to bring to the Catholic 
people the wonderful benefits of a full scale participation in the liturgy. What 
is done in the seminary is not being done in the ministry. For reasons, some 
known and some unknown, we are coming from the seminary theoretically 
convinced of the necessity of liturgy, understood as compulsory ceremonial, 
and accepting that necessity, but not too much interested in applying liturgy, 
because we feel it to be way down in the scale of things important to our 
ministry; or, we are enthused over it and want to apply it, but are unable 
because we just don’t know enough about it, and don’t know how to go about 
it. Some of us are even coming from the seminary actively opposed to a move- 
ment we consider too impractical for real life. 


Certainly I can claim no definite answers, nor can I claim any great experi- 
ence in the field of liturgy. I am supposed to be the professor of liturgy in our 
seminary, but if honesty is proper here, I must admit that I am no more than 
a rubrics teacher. But being merely a rubrics teacher I do know and realize 
a complete inadequacy in such classes, while not at all denying their impor- 
tance. 


A hope may be here that solid and constructive thought will be given to an 
evident problem, namely, that of attempting to develop a liturgically minded 
clergy which will in turn foster a like-mindedness in the people soon to come 
under their priestly ministry. 

At least we can hope for an atmosphere of constructive, reasoned criticism 
of our present seminary program; we can hope for a spirit of understanding 
of the liturgical renewal. 


The International Congress of Pastoral Liturgy which met in Assisi during 
September of last year had as its purpose a review of the “admirable ac- 
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tivities” of our Holy Father in the sphere of pastoral-liturgical renewal. The 
presiding president of the Congress, Cardinal Cicognani, Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, using the teaching of the Mediator Dei, stated the aims 
of pastoral-liturgy to be that of leading the faithful to form a single and very 
compact union in the Mystical Body of which Christ is the Head, and further 
of leading them to a fulfillment of their duty to participate in the liturgical 
rites according to their station. 

Liturgical renewal calls for a thorough renewal and revitalization of the 
prayer life of the whole Christian community through a deeper understanding 
of its unity and purpose of unity with Christ in its act of worship. The mani- 
festation of this understanding is done by a full and active participation of 
all in the whole of the Church’s liturgy. 

Father Bouyer in his book, Liturgical Piety, defines liturgy as “that system 
of prayers and rites traditionally canonized by the Church as her own prayer 
and worship.” The encyclical, Mediator Dei, gives as a definition of liturgy: 
“The public worship which our Redeemer as Head of the Church renders to 
the Father as well as the worship which the community of the Faithful renders 
to its Founder, and through Him to the Heavenly Father.” With such 
defiinitions as these in mind the Holy Father in his address to the Congress 
of Assisi restated that liturgy is “a vital function of the whole Church, and not 
of a group only or of a limited Movement”; it is of “inestimable worth in the 
sanctification of souls, and in the pastoral activity of the Church.” Liturgical 
renewal seeks to use and apply this “inestimable worth” to the everyday life 
of our people, and it is, again in the words of Pius XII, “a sign of God's 
providential dispositions at the present time, of the movement of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church, to draw men more closely to the mysteries of the faith 
and the treasures of grace which are derived from the active participation of 
the faithful in the liturgical life.” 

The Congress of Assisi clearly and forcefully demonstrated the official papal 
recognition and approbation of the liturgical renewal. The goal has been 
shown; what remains is the discovery and employment of the proper means to 
be used to attain it. 

Both clergy and laity have a part to perform in the discovery and use of 
the means. We are a group of the clergy, that segment of the whole, which 
has the terrible responsibility of the right formation of major seminarians. 
We need not remind ourselves that our seminarians in a few short years will 
be members of the parish clergy, charged with the care of souls. We are 
conscious of our responsibility to serve them, to present to them a program 
of formation that will bring them to a holy, zealous, and sanctifying aposto- 
late. An essential element of “right formation” to the priestly life is the 
proper liturgical training of seminarians. The priest is never more truly a 
priest than when, at the head of the assembled Christian community, he per- 
forms the divine service, in other words, when he performs liturgy. This is 
his most noble task, his most serious responsibility. It is indeed the reason 
“why” of his priesthood. Proper liturgical formation of future priests is the 
only way to reach the goal of liturgical renewal. 


Father Joannes Hofinger, S.J., in the August 1956 issue of Worship maga- 
zine, writes: 

We need a thorough liturgical renewal in order to gain a more pro- 
found and more substantial prayer life; we need it in order to deepen 
the spirit of Christian community; we need it in order to achieve a more 
complete and harmonious Christian education of our youth. Yet the only 
logical and right way to this universal liturgical renewal leads from the 
seminaries to our parishes. (Worship, XXX: VII, p. 424.) 
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In any attempt to reach toward a better, even an ideal, major seminary 
formation to the pastoral-liturgical apostolate recognition must be made of 
what is now being done. This recognition would be in the nature of an ex- 
amination of the present Seminary Liturgy Course, its content, particular 
purpose, and, most importantly, ability to achieve the greater purpose of 
liturgical renewal. Such an examination is well within the teaching of the 
Menti Nostrae, and when based, as it should be, on the fact that liturgy is 
more than rubrics, while never understressing their importance or necessity, 
might well lead to major changes in the manner of teaching a liturgy course. 
That sound rubrical training is necessary no one would deny, but future 
priests need more than rubrics if they are to develop a genuine worship and 
a genuine apostolate. Emphasis must be placed on competent teaching of 
the nature and spirit of liturgy, i.e., on the theology of the liturgy, on its 
role in the spiritual life of the Church, of the laity, and of the priest himself, 
and consequently, on its catechetical and pastoral value. 


A critical examination of the present liturgy course would seem to be the 
first step in the development of a proper course. The criterion could be in 
the form of a question such as: Does our liturgy course attempt to convince 
the student of the real pastoral and catechetical values of a properly cele- 
brated liturgy? The answer will depend ultimately upon the teacher. The 
liturgy professor in a major seminary is not merely a master of ceremonies, 
an arbitrator of when and in what manner to doff the biretta. He should 
be as highly and as specially trained for his task as the professor of dogma 
or moral. From my own experience as a seminarian, and from observations 
as a faculty member, I am convinced that the professor of liturgy must be 
a trained dogmatic theologian. In order to capture, convert, and convince for 
life, the solid theological basis of the liturgy—the theology of the liturgy 
itself—must be presented and taught. Otherwise the early enthusiasms and 
convictions will be strangled, until by ordination time, they are forgotten 
altogether, or considered to have been but a passing phase of a first and 
impractical fervor. It is theology and theology alone that will convince semi- 
narians of the value of the liturgy in their future ministry. The scholastic 
theology taught in the classroom must be taken and applied in all its well- 
reasoned force to the prayer life of the Mystical Body. Both the dogma and 
liturgy professors must act in concert, the one supplementing and advancing 
the teaching of the other. Would it be too much of a burden if the dogma 
professor were himself the professor of liturgy? 


I do not mean to imply that liturgy should become another dogma class. 
Actually, much of the above can be accomplished by the dogma professor 
within the hours allotted to dogma by pointing out to his students the liturgi- 
cal value and importance of the various theses. What I do mean to imply, 
however, is that the dogma professor must be in sympathy with the aims 
and the desires of the liturgical renewal. He is an essential element in any 
proper formation of students to the pastoral-liturgical apostolate and without 
his active and convinced cooperation much of the enthusiasm and conviction 
developed in the liturgy class will be quickly dissipated. 


Further, classroom liturgy needs some historical explanation of ancient 
forms. There will be little understanding of our liturgy today without suf- 
ficient knowledge of the liturgy of the past. But the concern should not be 
with history for the sake of history, but for the sake of understanding present 
liturgy. The emphasis then would be placed on parochial liturgy. We are 
training men to the “cura animarum.” As Father Hofinger remarks: “Our 
first obligation is to help our future priests appreciate better the liturgy we 
find in the Church today, and to perform it in the most perfect manner. We 
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have to teach them the possibilities we already have within the framework 
of present liturgical laws to achieve an effective celebration of the liturgy 
from the catechetical and pastoral points of view.” 


I would stress the need of emphasis on the parochial liturgy. Perhaps one 
reason for the non-carrying into the ministry of the liturgy as taught and 
practiced in the seminary is the fact that the seminary liturgy tends to be 
too monastic. Seldom, if ever, will it be possible to recreate in the parish 
the calm, precisioned, and beautiful ceremonies of the seminary. One learns 
by doing, but if the teaching and doing have always been finely executed 
Solemn Masses and the like, it is not probable that as a priest he will recog- 
nize the many possibilities of injecting a true liturgy and an active participa- 
tion of the people into parish functions. It would be helpful to devote some 
of the liturgy classes to an explanation of “popular liturgy,” for example 
the novenas and devotions so well attended and so appreciated by our laity; 
to ways and means of injecting into popular devotions a genuine spirit of 
Catholic liturgical prayer; instructions on how to compose and develop an 
attractive and popular devotion; how to make use of a vigil service, as eg,, 
the recently developed vigil services by Father Michael Mathis of Notre 
Dame University. Our seminarians, our future priests, also need this practical 
knowledge, this surety that liturgy can be applied and made attractive. They 
need to know how it can be done in the parish. 


Classroom lectures can be augmented through seminars and discussion 
groups. Term papers could be assigned which would afford the opportunity 
for research and expression of ideas. Through the degree of Master of Re- 
ligious Education we are able to carry this out to some extent in our semi- 
nary. The degree demands two term papers a year for the first and second 
theology classes. Liturgy is offered as one of the minor subjects. To date, 
about one third of each incoming class elects liturgy as a minor. This has 
served to develop a liturgy-mindedness in at least some of the students. 


The classroom can be effectively brought into real life in many ways. 
Actual performance of those forms of the liturgy that facilitate understand- 
ing and active participation is one way. For example, a good dialog Mass 
with a fitting combination of prayers, hymns, and a meaningful participated 
Offertory would be of great value to the seminarian’s sense of community 
worship. It would help him to realize that the morning community Mass is 
the culminating point of his personal worship as a member of Christ; it 
would help him to know what active, participated community worship means. 
He would be learning by doing. He would be doing in the seminary what 
it is possible to do in a parish. There are other common chapel exercises 
that could be arranged to give a maximum of active participation. For ex- 
ample, the monthly Holy Hour, instead of being a meditation (and essentially 
a private one) read by the celebrant, or made entirely in silence, could be 
easily made into a truly public and common adoration of Christ our Head, 
with good vernacular hymns besides the required Latin ones, public prayers 
prayed by all, dialog between celebrant and community. The weekly Stations 
of the Cross during Lent is another service which comes to mind. This fune- 
tion is a “community making of the Stations,” the community going with 
Christ its Head along the Via Dolorosa. Too often it seems no more than 3 
stylized way of making a private meditation. 


More active participation by the seminarians in their chapel exercises 18 
a plea made not merely to teach them how it can be done in a parish, but 
a plea for their own spiritual life. It is made to allow them to reap the 
benefits of the liturgical life of the Church. 
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Every seminary has a program of extracurricular lectures. One or two of 
these each year could be devoted to liturgical subjects. These would serve 
to add the weight of an outside authority to the teaching of the classroom, 
serve as points of later discussion, and above all broaden the outlook of the 
listeners. 

Especially valuable to proper liturgical training would be lectures and 
demonstrations by pastors who have successfully applied the liturgy in their 
parishes. This could serve to bring the parish and the seminary into closer 
contact; help the seminary to understand parochial problems; permit the 
parish to know that the seminary exists to provide it with worthy ministers. 
There could be chapel demonstrations of the administration of the sacraments, 
for example, the reception and baptism of new converts. I recall the reception 
of two Protestant ministers, husband and wife, in the parish church of Wash- 
ington, Connecticut. It was, I think, the finest ceremony of its kind I have 
ever attended. The natural ease, kindness and humble dignity of the pastor, 
his evident preparation, his manner of conducting the ceremony, made it a 
never-to-be-forgotten experience for the couple involved and for those at- 
tending. What a tremendous effect such a ceremony would have on future 
priests. They could see and experience through an actual demonstration the 
proper and possible manner of performing one priestly function. 


The seminary library can offer assistance in the program of proper forma- 
tion through attractive displays of the latest liturgical publications, books, 
pamphlets, and magazines. It would be impossible for the library to buy 
every publication but a good selection of available works could reasonably 
be made by the librarian in consultation with the liturgy professor. Further, 
the library could post a bibliography of source material and of recent pub- 
lications, together with the catalogues of the publishing firms. 


Another way of presenting available works to the seminarians is through 
a pamphlet rack. In our seminary we have a special room devoted to cate- 
chetics. It is a study room and catechetical library for books, pamphlets and 
visual aid material. The pamphlet rack which is supplied by the student 
academia is about as complete as one could hope to have. It contains most of 
the recent liturgical pamphlets. Such a room or library as this could be used 
for the displays contemplated above, and would serve to keep the students 
abreast of the most recent developments in the field, not only of catechetics, 
but also of liturgy. This special library has one other advantage: it is a 
student project, administered and operated by the students, under of course, 
the more or less silent moderation of a faculty member. Here again, one 
learns by doing. 

Certainly what has just been said does not mean that the liturgy course 
must become the most important subject in the seminary. We are opposed 
to a multiplication of liturgical functions, to an increase of the class burden, 
to any overstressing of lectures, demonstrations, or practical experience of 
popular liturgy. The purpose of the liturgical renewal will not be accom- 
plished by literally “ramming it down everyone’s throat.” There must be a 
reasonable and proportionate equality between liturgical formation and the 
over-all formation to the sacerdotal state. 

Nevertheless, proper liturgical formation must be included in the spiritual 
training of the seminary. This is the function of the spiritual director. The 
spirituality of Mother Church as expressed in her prayer life should form 
the basis of individual spirituality and it is the serious task of the spiritual 
director to teach this basis and to show the means whereby it can become 
a part of the individual. The spiritual director can lead his subjects to a 
more catholic spirituality through conferences and personal direction. He 
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can recommend the books for meditation and spiritual reading that will lead 
the student, almost imperceptibly, to a fuller unity in the spirituality of the 
Church. 


We have said that the dogma professor is an essential element to proper 
liturgical formation. The spiritual director is another equally essential ele. 
ment. It is he who can most effectively show the close connection between 
the doctrine learned in class and its expression in worship. It is he who can 
bring theology into the lives of his subjects, so that it becomes a thing 
to be lived, prayed, and meditated. It is he who must direct his subjects to 
God the Father through Christ the Son. 


Finally, in order to develop a proper liturgy course, the examination 
recommended earlier should take in the whole seminary atmosphere and 
attitude toward liturgical renewal. Little, if anything, can be accomplished 
in this regard by one faculty member. If the other members of the faculty, 
and in particular the dogma professor and the spiritual director, are indif- 
ferent, uninterested, or even actively opposed to any liturgical development, 
any upset of a present status quo, liturgical renewal and a proper liturgy 
course are doomed from the beginning. The whole faculty, or at least the 
majority, must be convinced of the necessity and importance of the liturgy 
as a means of achieving truly priestly sanctity and the sanctification of souls, 
of developing and fostering in the laity a deeper knowledge and love of God, 
of restoring Catholic home life, in a word, the faculty itself must be con- 
vinced in a way that will show forth in teaching, whether it be scripture, 
dogma, moral, or canon law, that the Church’s liturgy is of “inestimable 
worth in the sanctification of souls, and consequently in the pastoral activity 
of the Church.” 
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THE SPIRITUAL DIRECTOR IN DIOCESAN SEMINARIES— 
CANONICAL ASPECTS* 


VERY REV. NICHOLAS PERSICH, C.M., KENRICK SEMINARY, 
ST LOUIS, MO. 


It is a matter of grave obligation to have in each seminary a spiritual 
director; distinct from the administrative officers and professors,’ whose spe- 
cial office it shall be to look after the spiritual formation of the students.’ 
This is true of all seminaries for the diocesan clergy, whether they are con- 
ducted by religious or by diocesan priests.‘ “Only a person of maturity and 
of adequate experience in the spiritual life, a ‘homo Dei,’ one who possesses 
all the priestly virtues and in whom are united charity and prudence to a 
comprehensive knowledge of ascetic and dogmatic theology, should be ap- 
pointed to this most important and delicate position,” for the spiritual director 
should be “a specialist in spiritual matters as the other professors are in 
their subjects.” ° 


Because of the nature of his office and the demands of his duties, the 
spiritual director should reside in the seminary and be available to the stu- 
dents at all times.* Since all of his time is to be devoted to the things of 
God and of the soul, “he should never interfere in the external discipline of 
the seminary,”* especially in matters concerning the admission, promotion to 
orders, or dismissal of seminarians.° 


The duties of the spiritual director extend to both the internal and the ex- 
ternal forums. In the internal, he is an ordinary confessor to the seminar- 
ians* and the officially designated advisor in matters of conscience and of 
the spiritual life. In hearing confessions, he is to be aided by at least two 
ordinary and two extraordinary confessors.” In acting as advisor, the 
director has the duty “to know the life and character of the seminarians so 
as to be able to give them prudent advice regarding their vocation ... and 
all those things which will assist them to develop more fully their spiritual 
lives.” For this purpose, he must be entirely familiar with the wise direc- 
tives of the Holy See, especially those found in the Encyclical Letter of Pius 
XI, “Ad Catholici Sacerdotii,” and the Instruction of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Sacraments of December 27, 1955.” 


In the external forum, he should in conferences “speak of the dignity, the 


*This paper was delivered at a joint session of the Major and Minor Seminary Departments. 
Canon 1358. Pius X: “Pieni L’Animo.” S. C. of Bishops and Regulars, January 18, 1908: 
pas 1 + p. 217. “= of the Apostolic Delegate to the Ordinaries of the U.S., May 26, 1928: 
eric., p. 6 
a1 their Clerie. wines, 1247 note. Normae pro Seminariis Italiae: AAS XLI: (1908), p 


nT Bashir. Cleric. #1245. 
*Cf. note 2. 
5 Enchir. Clerie. #1245f. 
* Question 10 of the Triennial Report. The obligation is generally agreed upon. 
"Enehir. Cleric. #1246. 
*Canon 1361,3. 
® Enchir. Cleric. #1247. 
*Canon 1361, 1. 
Pee, aa . Cleric. #1246f. Pius XI: “Ad Catholici Sacerdotii” (The Popes and the Priesthood, 
" Letter of the S. C. of Sacr ts, D ber 27, 1955: (II, 18). 
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office, and the duties of the priesthood of Christ. He should also treat such 
subjects as the examination of conscience and anything else which will assist 
the students to develop more fully their spiritual lives.” He should preach 
“the need of prayer, especially mental prayer, and teach the students the 
method of practicing such prayer. He should select for them a suitable 
meditation book which all will use when they make their meditation in com- 
mon in the chapel. At this exercise, too, he should assist personally. It is 
understood that, from time to time, instead of reading the meditation, he 
himself shall give an appropriate meditation to the students.” “ 

It scarcely needs mention that neither canon law nor the directives of the 
Holy See invest the spiritual director with any authority in the strict sense 
of the term. Submission rendered to his judgment is matter rather of pru- 
dence than of obedience. This poses an especially vexing problem in the 
matter of judging the fitness of candidates for orders. ‘He should admonish 
the unsuited and the unworthy, without any regard to human considerations, 
of their obligation to retire . . . if, sometimes, he should not see so clearly 
that an obligation is to be imposed, let him at least use all the authority 
which springs from his office and the paternal affection he has for his spiritual 
sons, and so induce them to retire of their own free will.” In the sacra- 
mental forum, of course, in certain instances, the spiritual director will 
sanction his decision with a refusal of absolution. 


What has been said to this point represents, in very summary fashion, the 
positive directives of the Holy See concerning the office and the person of the 
spiritual director. In applying these directives, we find certain matters in 
which there may be differences of opinion. The rest of this paper will be 
devoted to singling out and discussing a few of these matters. 


I. SPIRITUAL DIRECTOR AND THE SEMINARIANS 


1. Is there an obligation on the part of the seminarian to seek spiritual 
direction? 

There is no direct legislation in the directives of the Holy See on this 
precise point. However, Canon 1357 lays upon the Ordinary the obligation 
of determining all those matters which concern the administration of the 
seminary and which are necessary or useful to the accomplishment of its 
purpose. The insistent stress laid by the Holy See upon the importance of 
the office and qualifications of the spiritual director and of the necessity of 
direction in the lives of the seminarians certainly requires that this matter 
be regulated in each seminary either by rule or by precept. Such regulations 
should require a stated number of communications at regular intervals and, 
at the same time, allow access to the director at all times, insofar as this is 
consistent with good order. 


2. Are the students to be obliged to seek this direction from the officially 
designated director? 

Practically all authors would agree that, at first glance, such would seem 
to be the mind of the Holy See. The vast majority, however, would insist 
that such a conclusion is not warranted by a closer study of the problem. 
To my mind, this is an important question and merits a more detailed study 
than we can give it here. 

The majority of authors believe that the Holy See allows a limited choice 
to the seminarians in spiritual direction—a choice that extends at least to 
those who are appointed as confessors, ordinary or extraordinary. In support 


33 Enchir. Cleric. 371246. 
4 Pius XI, op. cit., pp. 66f. 
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of this interpretation, three reasons are given. First, by the very nature of 
spiritual direction, there is required on the part of the seminarian complete 
confidence and trust in the spiritual director and complete candor in his 
communications. To safeguard these essential conditions, the seminarian 
must be permitted to choose his own director. Secondly, the Church grants 
a choice to the seminarian in the matter of confession. If freedom is granted 
when it comes to revealing sins under the seal of confession, it is only logical 
to suppose that the same freedom is intended when there is question of re- 
vealing the same sins without the benefit of the sacramental seal. Moreover, 
both the Code and the instructions of the Holy See indicate that confessors 
are to give direction to their penitents. Finally, these authors draw an 
analogy between seminarians and sisters. Canon 520, 2 allows religious 
women to request and obtain from the Ordinaries of places special ordinary 
confessors for the direction of their spiritual lives. Certainly, the seminarians 
enjoy at least as much freedom as do religious women. 

Personally, I do not believe that the alleged reasons support the conclusions 
of these authors. In the light of the directives to the effect that the spiritual 
director be relieved of teaching and administrative duties, that he be endowed 
with almost heroic qualities of sanctity and wisdom, that he devote his whole 
life, in the internal and external forums, to the spiritual welfare of the 
students, the obvious conclusion is that the Holy See’s mind is that the 
spiritual director is to be the spiritual director of the students. Unless there 
is good reason, we should not reject this conclusion. 


The reasons given for the contrary opinion are really not relevant to the 
question. To make the confessors spiritual directors by right is to ignore the 
fact that the directives of the Holy See distinguish the two offices and assign 
confessors to help the spiritual director in hearing confessions. The pas- 
sages that speak of the confessors’ giving advice merely recognizes that the 
confessor is “ex officio” judge, doctor, and father. Giving advice, however, 
does not make of the confessor a spiritual director to his penitent. Canon 520 
allows the appointment of a special ordinary confessor only to the extent that 
he is necessary or in a special way profitable to the peace of conscience or 
the spiritual advancement of a particular sister. Where this condition is not 
found, the sister has no right to such a confessor and is to be told so. 


I do not intend to deny that reasons exist in individual cases which excuse 
students from going to the spiritual director for his direction. Where a 
seminarian cannot find the confidence, trust, and easiness required with the 
spiritual director, he will be certainly justified in seeking direction from 
someone else who has been approved. But this is “per accidens.” It is my 
opinion that it is the mind of the Holy See that students should be required 
to approach the spiritual director for direction and permitted to approach 
others who are approved for confessions only for a solid reason. 


II, SPIRITUAL DIRECTOR AND ADMINISTRATION 


The spiritual director should be free of the responsibilities involved in the 
administration of the seminary. It would be wrong to conclude, however, that 
he should have no interest in external discipline and that he and the adminis- 
trative officers cannot profit from mutual cooperation. 


The external administration of the seminary is the right and duty, under 
the bishop, of the rector. In this matter, the spiritual director should be a 
model to all of submission and obedience. One of his principal tasks will be 
to guide the students in their use of the seminary curriculum as the necessary 
means of loving and serving God and of advancing in their spiritual lives. 
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But, over and above this fundamental responsibility, there are many other 
ways in which he may help in and profit from the administrative processes 
of the seminary. 


1. Should the spiritual director attend faculty meetings in which the vir- 
tues and faults of seminarians are discussed? 


It is the duty of the spiritual director “to know the life and character of 
the seminarians so as to be able to give them prudent advice regarding their 
vocation . . . and those things which will assist them to develop more fully 
their spiritual lives.” Much can be learned about seminarians in faculty dis. 
cussions. In line with his duty, the spiritual director should be given, and 
should take advantage of, the opportunity to profit from such discussions, 
Whether or not he attends the meetings should be settled on grounds not 
pertinent to this paper; there is certainly no directive forbidding his attend- 
ance. If he does attend such meetings, however, he is forbidden to take any 
active part in the discussions of students; he can neither cast a vote nor 
offer an opinion. He may also learn much about his charges from information 
passed on to him by individual members of the faculty, especially those who, 
as disciplinary officers of the seminary, come into direct contact with the 
seminarians. 


2. In judging the fitness of candidates for orders, is the spiritual director 
subject to the directives of administrative officers? 


Perhaps, we should expand a little on the meaning of this question. In gen- 
eral, the qualities of character, personality, health, etc., that are required in 
candidates for the priesthood are clearly set forth. At times, however, in 
detail there is room for difference of opinion and individual judgment. Such, 
for example, is the matter of judging whether a student, who has overcome 
a habit of impurity, has sufficiently proved himself in virtue to be permitted to 
accept orders, especially sacred orders, May the rector or the bishop oblige 
the spiritual director to follow the opinion of some particular theologian in 
forming his judgment? 


If the question is understood in this way, the answer, I believe, must be in 
the negative. The spiritual director has no authority to impose obligations on 
the seminarians. Where he sees that an individual student is unfit, he can 
make known the candidate’s obligation to refuse orders. Where he does not 
see clearly that such an obligation exists, he can only try persuasion and 
entreaty. His judgment must be as objective as possible—based upon the facts 
of the case as he understands them. 


Per accidens, however, the spiritual director could be obliged by such 
directives. Where the conditions of a certain diocese would demand certain 
specific qualities in its priests, the bishop may demand these qualities in his 
seminarians, Where certain violations of external discipline cause grave harm 
to other seminarians or to the common good, the bishop or the rector may 
inform the spiritual director of the grave view he is to take of these matters 
in the direction of students, In these cases, however, there is question rather 
of declaring existing circumstances than of giving true precepts. 


8. In what ways is the spiritual director permitted to contribute directly 
to the external administration of the seminary? 


I believe there are many ways in which this can be done, and the spiritual 
director should be always ready to do what he can. I single out two instances 
here, because I believe they are extremely important and, to a certain extent, 
necessary. 
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Once in a while, especially when adjustments are being made in the cur- 
riculum or discipline of the seminary, the spiritual director will discover that 
certain regulations or practices are harmful to the morale or spirituality of 
the student body. In such instances, it is certainly within his rights to present 
the matter objectively to the rector and suggest the modifications which he 
thinks necessary. At times, he will learn of things in the course of direction 
which should be made known to the external administration. It may concern 
the health of an individual student; it may concern the common welfare. At 
such times, he should be ever ready, where circumstances dictate, to warn 
the individual of the obligation or persuade him of the advisability of revealing 
such matters to the proper authorities. 


The observations made in this paper have been scattered and somewhat at 
random. I should like to make just one more. In the carrying out of his duties, 
the spiritual director must accept the external order and discipline of the 
seminary as a solid fact. In his own personal life, he is to be a model of 
obedience and fidelity toward the rule. In his direction of the students, it is 
his duty to present the curriculum and the order of the day to the seminarians 
as the will of God and the stuff of which their spiritual lives are to be formed 
and, in fact, the very actions of which their spiritual lives must consist. To 
the extent that he wavers from this teaching or allows his coddling of the 
students to lessen its clarity in their minds, to that extent he is not only 
failing in his duty, but also doing positive harm to his charges. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
Tuesday, April 23, 1957, 3:30 P.M. 


The first meeting of the Minor Seminary Department opened with prayer 
led by the president and chairman, the Rev. Edmond A. Fournier, registrar 
and director of studies of Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Michigan. About 
eighty members of the department were present. The proceedings of the 
previous meeting were on motion approved and the entire session was devoted 
to the keynote address of the Very Rev. Pius Barth, O.F.M., Minister Pro- 
vincial of the Franciscan Province of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis, Mo. His 
paper was entitled: “The Minor Seminary and Communication.” 


Since his paper was distributed to all present, Father Barth made comments 
apart from it and in reference to it. He was of the opinion that candidates 
of more aggressive personalities should be selected and encouraged. The driv- 
ing type of seminarian or the self-starter should not be discouraged, sup- 
pressed or crushed but should be steered into proper channels in the curricu- 
lum and in extracurricular activities, 


The importance of communication was shown in Sedes Sapientiae where the 
statement is made that interpretation and technique of presentation should 
receive the same emphasis as the message itself. 


The first problem of every speech class is: how to get through to the audi- 
ence. This problem points to the need (1) of audience analysis and (2) of 
study of audience response, i.e., how do we know that we are getting through 
to the audience. Teachers of all subjects could well use the students’ exami- 
nation papers as an audience response which would indicate how well the 
teachers themselves are getting through to the students. 


Reference was made to a fine article, “The Art of Presentation” in Fortune 
magazine. The article states that the audience adverts to and remembers best 
“the disingenuous aside.” Appreciation of communication as a two-way process 
is needed. It is helpful to teachers. Do they ever ask: what do the students 
think or how do the students react? This appreciation of communication as 
a two-way process is very helpful to administrators, rectors and superiors too! 


To the question—how to get through to the audience—the Fortune article 
answers: IMPACT. 


I—initiative. Can there be a more permissive atmosphere in the seminary 
to allow initiative to develop? 


M—mass communication. Since a good part of a priest’s communication 
will be with a group, his speech should be marked especially by 
specific purpose, vividness and feeling. Under feeling was empha- 
sized attitudes. 


P—penetration. In addition to a winsome presentation and group interest 
it is good for teachers to invite a number of questions by students 
in the class. One study was cited to show that the class with the 
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more student questions learned more and better than the class with 
few or no questions. 


A—activity. There should be abundant correct practice. So-called class 
recitations are good. Every teacher should be a teacher of com- 
munication. 


C—cooperation. This includes the Board of the seminary, faculty, parents, 
librarians, etc. The librarian is in a good position to promote and 
improve communication by keeping books, periodicals, and audio- 
visual materials moving. Also such equipment should be purchased 
and used which will aid speech and communication. 


T—thought. Each seminary has to work out its own speech and communi- 
cation course, There is no stereotyped course for all. 


In the short time for questions and discussion the following points arose. 
If aggressive personalities are needed why are they cut down to size when 
found in the seminary? It was answered that cutting them down to size was 
wrong. The Lord will take care of some of this aggressiveness (when not 
completely disruptive) and other students will also take care of such a person. 


There is a danger of individual teachers who start private wars with stu- 
dents of this aggressive type. There is need for all to assert themselves 
without fear. Good example cited was the program of Catholics inviting non- 
Catholics to church for better understanding at Belleville, Ill. Likewise cited 
was the constant need for priests to express themselves at secular meetings. 


To the question what about the quiet, passive, negative student, it was 
thought that he could be encouraged in certain lines. Not all priests will be 
orators, nor need to be aggressive. We need all kinds of good priests. 


There was described a division of freshman English into two groups based 
on standardized accomplishment tests. The question was what to call the 
“poorer” and “better” groups. It was suggested not to call the “poorer” 
remedial English. The program may be called communication improvement, 
with some students assigned but all students, even the better ones, given the 
opportunity to improve. 


Nominations and resolutions committees were appointed. 


SECOND SESSION 
Wednesday, April 24, 1957, 9:30 A.M. 


The second session featured a paper on the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine entitled: “The Minor Seminary and the Work of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine,” by Rev. Bertrand J. Gulnerich, National Field Director 
of the CCD, Washington, D. C. Discussion leader for the morning was the 
Milwaukee director, Rev. Charles Schwab. Father Gulnerich gave a brief his- 
tory of the CCD both in its inception in Italy and its progress in the United 
States. Its relation to the seminary was first indicated in a letter from the 
Sacred Congregation of Seminaries sent to all bishops in 1926, insisting on 
the importance of catechetical instruction and the need of preparation in 
seminaries for this duty. 


In April 1985 a communication from the Apostolic Delegate encouraged the 
use of seminarians in religious vacation schools. In 1946 the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Seminaries and Universities issued a special instruction to the 
bishops on the importance of the study of pedagogy in seminaries, “according 
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to the command of Christ to the Apostles the office of teaching has precedence 
over the Sacramental and Liturgical ministry ... one cannot enrich the soul 
with grace if it has not been first enlightened with the truth.” 


In the Apostolic Constitution, Sedes Sapientiae, May 81, 1956, particular 
reference is made to the “apostolic training” to be given to seminarians and 
that this apostolic training or development is to start in the minor seminary, 
high school and junior college years. This training should include psychology, 
pedagogy, education, catechetics, social science, pastoral theology, and similar 
subjects. 

The minor seminary approaches the university (college) level, at least in 
its final two years, Moreover colleges and high schools throughout the United 
States are adapting successful units of the CCD—hence it follows that minor 
seminaries may well do likewise. 


Last year the Episcopal Committee proposed the organization of a Minor 
Seminary Committee. It is hoped through this that many minor seminaries 
will establish units in order to familiarize the seminarians with CCD tech- 
niques in teaching Christian doctrine. The objectives of the committee are: 
1. to prepare students of the seminary for future leadership in the CCD work; 
2. to study and discuss the nature, divisions and programs of CCD work; 
8. to do some practical work either during school year or in religious vacation 
schools. 

The question was raised whether there is an obligation to have such a com- 
mittee representing the minor seminary. It was said that this was the wish 
of the Bishops Committee (12 members of the hierarchy) that every minor 
seminary have a representative on the National Committee. Those seminaries 
which have not appointed such a member should send the name of a repre- 
sentative to the national office of the CCD in Washington, D. C. 


The need for such a committee is based also on the fact there are only two 
organizations required in each parish—the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


The need is also founded on the obligation of developing the apostolic spirit 
even at the early age of minor seminarians. The point is to get minor semi- 
narians interested early in their future work as priests, and to prepare those 
who leave the seminary to assume the work of the lay apostolate. 


The need is also made evident from the fact that if colleges and high 
schools are successfully carrying out the CCD program (as they are) why 
cannot seminarians do so also on the same level. 

Illustrations of the kind of CCD work being carried on in minor seminaries 
were given: 

St. Francis (Capuchin), St. Lawrence, Mt. Calvary, Wis., has a CCD 
charter. This seminary uses the discussion method on all three levels, high 
school, junior and senior college levels. In particular there is a discussion 
period every three weeks according to a volunteer program of students them- 
selves, It is limited to fifty minutes and uses Father Trese’s discussion series. 
Also given are a few general talks on purpose of CCD to prepare students for 
summer work under the diocesan director. 

Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Ill., sends about thirty-five second philoso- 
phers out weekly to teach high school students. Emphasized was the great 
value of the work done by the seminarians themselves. The seminarians claim 
that it gives them another concrete purpose in their prayers; catechetical class 
preparation and presentation make them more careful in their own studies in 
the seminary, give them a specific sense of accomplishment in priestly work 
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gen at this early stage of their priestly preparation. This slight touch with 
priestly work encourages them to be more thoughtful about their own semi- 
nary preparation. A package deal is prepared for the seminarians so that 
they will spend a limited time on class preparation and so that it will not 
interfere with their own seminary preparation. Careful supervision by a 
priest in charge in preparation and class visitation and in after class discus- 
sion of how the class went off is very important. 


It was suggested that Brother Cyprian John, F.S.C., of Manhattan College, 
New York City, has a package deal of preparing groups of student teachers 
and this uses only one hour preparation. 


Sacred Heart Seminary in Detroit has a program of adult education carried 
on by the faculty under sponsorship of the CCD and the seminary. 


St. Mary’s Seminary of Perryville, Mo., conducts a correspondence course. 


THIRD SESSION 
Wednesday, April 24, 1957, 2:30 P.M. 


This was a joint meeting with the Vocation Section. The Director of the 
Vocation Section presided as chairman. Papers were read on the subjects: 
“Puer Americanus (Candidate for minor seminary, after he has been ac- 
cepted—his assets and liabilities)” by Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Paul of Holy Cross 
Seminary, LaCrosse, Wis., and: “The Vocation Director’s Problem on the 
Specialized Student,” by Rev. Gilbert Graham, O.P., Director of Vocations, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Father Cuyler who moderated the discussion said that seminarians are still 
what they were twenty-six years ago when he began teaching—they are still 
idealistic and radical. 


Asked whether one can perceive the transition from the idealistic stage to 
radical stage of seminarian’s development, it was replied that there was an 
overlapping of these; it was also based on the physical and emotional changes 
which take place in an adolescent. The disciplinarian and the spiritual direc- 
tor could best notice this transition. 


Asked whether radicalism is a necessary state in the development of a semi- 
harian, it was said that if it is not necessary it at least occurs in nearly every 
sminarian. The speaker said that this actually could be a good trait for it 
shows spunk, initiative, aggressiveness in a seminarian. 


Radicalism is not the same as maturity but only a stage seminarians usually 
go through in developing maturity. 


It was asked whether there should be an iron curtain between faculty and 
students to avoid destroying idealism and undermining authority. This was 
looked upon as an extreme. The speaker thought there must be a certain 
reserve between the faculty and students to protect idealism and authority. 
There must be a firmness. A certain amount of informality is good and will 
naturally occur but this also has the possibility of danger. This so-called 
reserve depends on the position of one in the seminary, his personality, etc. 
For example the rector would be more reserved and the director of athletics 
Would be quite informal. 


In answer to a question about when this radicalism began—in high school 
or college—it was stated that it depends upon the personality, and stage of 
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development of maturity. Usually, however, it begins in sophomore year of 
high school and continues for some time. It is looked upon as a good thing as 
the student shows signs of thinking, analyzing, observing, etc. It can be used 
to direct the student in courage and steadfastness. Students revert to idealism 
and it is good always to make use of this trait. Idealism is in no way asso- 
ciated with effeminacy. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Thursday, April 25, 1957, 10:00 A.M. 


This was a joint meeting with the Major Seminary Department, held in the 
auditorium of St. Francis Seminary and attended by the combined member- 
ship of over two hundred priests. Two papers were read and discussed: “A 
Report of a Survey on the Interpretation of ‘Direction and Guidance’ as Ap- 
plied to Minor Seminary Work,” by Rev. Daniel C. Raible, C.SS.P., of Brur- 
nerdale Seminary, Canton, Ohio, and “The Canonical Aspects of Spiritual 
Direction,” by the Very Rev. Nicholas Persich, C.M., of Kenrick Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo. Some notes taken during the discussion follow: 


A way of organizing a counseling program is to ask what are the common 
problems of students; arrange the problems into areas of common relation- 
ship; choose faculty members who by professional preparation, training, and 
experience are best able to counsel in these areas and at the same time show 
an inclination to want to help students; make it known to students what type 
of counseling is available to them and what professors ex professo do this. 
In this way one begins to organize counseling service and at the same time 
make best use of best faculty members. The rector and spiritual director are 
thereby relieved of the obligation of being an expert counselor in all things— 
which they usually aren’t. 


A student with deep, serious and personal problems will usually go to 4 
priest not in authority. For ordinary problems anyone whether in authority or 
not can assist a student. 


Someone thought it might be best to localize counseling to one who has close 
contact with students, e.g., a disciplinarian and not merely a professor. 


A distinction was shown between personality inventories and psychological 
tests and the validity and reliability of these two kinds of instruments. 


Returning to the topic of the first paper, it was noted that the obligation 
of secrecy of the spiritual director is the highest kind of professional secrecy 
next to sacramental. It can’t be used without permission. It was answered 
that theologians agree that in professional secrets when common good is et- 
dangered the secret may be revealed and justice is not violated. However, it 
was pointed out that another common good is involved in preserving the 
secrecy. 


Someone pointed out that the Holy See in Sedes Sapientiae says that, if an 
individual seminarian tells the rector that the spiritual director says he is to 
leave, the rector must let him go without inquiring into the reason. The 
spiritual director cannot impose an obligation but merely declare that it 
exists. If the spiritual director declares that there is a grave obligation m 
conscience to leave, the student has the right to judge it in his own mind. 
The rector could tell the student to consult another director to corroborate 
the decision of the first spiritual director. 
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FIFTH SESSION 
Friday, April 26, 1957, 9:00 A.M. 

The final session of the department opened with prayer led by the president, 
Father Fournier. A paper was read by Rev. James P. Gibbons, C.S.C., of 
Holy Cross Seminary, Notre Dame, Ind., on the topic: “‘How to Study’ 
Analyses for First Year Minor Seminary Students.” Discussion leader was 
Rev. Herman A. Porter, S.C.J., Divine Heart Seminary, Donaldson, Ind. This 
paper, together with the keynote address of Father Barth is given in toto 
after this department’s proceedings. 

The concluding business of the meeting follows: 

The Chairman of the Nominations Committee recommended the reelection of 
the incumbents. This motion was seconded and passed unanimously. One 
replacement was needed to fill the vacancy on the executive board due to the 
resignation of Rev. Charles Mulrooney of Cathedral College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Elected to succeed him was the Very Rev. Louis E. Riedel, Rector of St. 
Francis Minor Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. The officers of the department for 
1957-58 are: President, Rev. Edmond A. Fournier, Detroit, Mich.; Vice Presi- 
dent, Rt. Rev. Edmund F. Falicki, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Secretary, Very Rev. 
Lee B. Zimmermann, C.M., Kansas City, Kan.; Vice President General, Rt. 
Rev. John J. Murray, Peabody, Mass.; General Executive Board, Very Rev. 
George M. Murphy, S.J., Haverhill, Mass.; Very Rev. Louis E. Riedel, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

The Rev. Charles E. Kenney, Chairman of the Resolutions Committee (Very 
Rev. Louis E. Riedel and Rev. Aloysius Hayden, M.S.SS.T., were the other 
members of the committee), made the following proposals which were adopted 
by the membership: 

RESOLUTIONS 

1. Be it resolved that the Minor Seminary Department express its sincere 
thanks to His Excellency, the Most Rev. Albert G. Meyer, S.T.D., Arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee, President General of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, and host to the 54th Annual Convention, as well as to 
all the members of the Milwaukee Convention Committee, for the gracious 
hospitality shown to us during the days of the convention. 

2. Be it further resolved that the department convey its sentiments of 
deep appreciation to the Very Rev. Charles R. Mulrooney, Rector of Cathe- 
dral College, Brooklyn, N. Y., for his inspiring contribution to the improve- 
ment of the Minor Seminary Department during his time as a member of 
the General Executive Board, and acknowledge his request to withdraw 
voluntarily from this position. 

8. Be it further resolved that the department offer a sincere welcome and 
an expression of great confidence in the designation of the Very Rev. Louis 
E. Riedel, Rector of St. Francis Minor Seminary, Milwaukee, as the new 
member of the General Executive Board of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association representing the Minor Seminary Department. 

4. Be it further resolved that the department extend encouragement to 
the committee appointed to prepare and to carry to completion the critical 
work of organizing a constitution for the more efficient operation of the 
Minor Seminary Department. 

5. And finally, be it resolved that as the special fruit of this convention 
there be increased efforts on the part of all seminary personnel to communi- 
cate to all seminarians by every manner of expression that pietas et scientia 
so necessary in these days to insure the development of the future man of 
God and man of the Church. 

LEE ZIMMERMANN, 
Secretary 





PAPERS 
THE MINOR SEMINARY AND COMMUNICATION 


VERY REV. PIUS J. BARTH, O.F.M., PH.D., PROVINCIAL, ST. LOUIS. 
CHICAGO FRANCISCAN PROVINCE OF THE SACRED HEART, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


INTRODUCTION 

The planning committee of this convention permits speakers to develop its 
communication theme along the widest areas so as to include every medium 
by which knowledge is exchanged. Our Minor Seminary Department under 
this franchise could legitimately discuss anything from public relations 
through rector-faculty communication to faculty-student speech class. But, 
having sought counsel from those on the firing line, I believe that most of us 
feel like Vermont’s plainspoken Senator Flanders who commented very 
brusquely on his three grandchildren in high school who write rather good 
themes and essays but are not correct in their spelling: “They may com- 
municate but they surely cannot spell.” (Cf. Time, December 24, 1956) 


NEED FOR BASIC ENGLISH COMMUNICATION 

The very effective General Electric Corporation asked 13,586 of their college 
graduate employees: “Which areas of college study contributed most to your 
present position of responsibility?” The great majority placed in first posi- 
tion the course “English Communication and Expression.” The responsible 
position of the priest would make it imperative, therefore, that we review 
the varied composition courses and speech opportunities that our minor seni- 
narians have and level our attention on their effectiveness. I would not 
suggest that any new course be introduced into an already crowded curriculum 
unless it be a non-credit “Communications Skills Improvement” course for 
those definitely under par, or a distinctively advanced “Communications Skills 
Honors” course for those exceptionally proficient. It is imperative that all 
priests be in the words of Cicero “good men skilled in speaking” but it is 
also highly valuable that the seminary provide enrichment of the programs 
of those gifted in writing and speaking. 

My positive practical suggestion is this: when you get back to your campus 
throw this bombshell into your next faculty meeting: “Are we generating 
any duds for the pulpits of tomorrow?” Should you experience compunction 
try to share it with as many members of the faculty and administration a 
you can. Once the administration and faculty are persuaded by the fact that 
thousands of the laity seek a moratorium on the Sunday sermon they will 
lead the systematic attack effort to upgrade and make effective the speech 
and composition courses of the minor seminary. Quality of work rather than 
clock-hours of time must be the rigid criterion for advancement to the major 
seminary and that not only in Latin, religion and the content fields, but 
equally in the communication skills. 


Co-CURRICULAR COMMUNICATION ACTIVITIES 
The able speaker is usually a person of poise, presence and presentation 
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Hence, the minor seminary has the obligation as well as the challenge to set 
up a frame work of co-curricular activities which will help the awkward 
adolescent candidate develop poise and balance in addition to brawn and brain. 
To develop self-control in the lad who comes to the seminary directly from 
grade school it is wise to foster group or individual public appearances and 
dramatic-play interests which call upon him unofficially to look to his posture, 
grooming, manners and his own natural sense of commanding respectful at- 
tention of his peers. Beginning with small choral or dramatic group appear- 
ances will overcome emotional tension and stage fright and ease the transi- 
tion to solo performance before an audience. 

It is extremely important to begin such public appearances early, empha- 
sizing, for example, clear, loud, slow, distinct, modulated dramatic reading 
that will develop unaffected emotional power and pleasant tone of voice. 
Recording and playing back to the individual student his own reading or 
declamation will win his interest and make him enthusiastic for self-improve- 
ment. When shyness, timidity and nervousness are overcome, the more pointed 
criticisms on voice projection, manner of delivery and pausing for emphatic 
presentation can be gradually introduced. 


CORRECT ABUNDANT PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 


Our candidates for the holy priesthood should receive plentiful opportunity 
for correct oral and written expression since only by speaking and writing 
correctly do we learn to speak and write correctly. Choice wording and 
phrasing committed to memory can soon build up a young man’s vocabulary 
to thirty or forty thousand words. 

Opportunities for such systematic and regular practice can be found 
throughout the day. For example, each student in the minor seminary should, 
as he matures, take his regular turn in leading the prayers in chapel, in 
public table reading, in presiding at student gatherings and addressing them. 

Communication under analysis comprises listening and reading as well as 
speaking and writing. Hence not only the speech and composition classes 
but every class every day must sense these relationships and coordinate them 
whether the content area be religion or history, physics or social science. 
Here is my chance to make an earnest plea for the return of the formal 
classroom recitation. The education of communicative priests is so vital to 
the effectiveness of the Church and yet so difficult that both oral and written 
expression must be an all-faculty responsibility and not merely relegated to 
a few speech or composition classes per week. Every seminary professor 
must be or become a teacher of speech and composition. Unless every poten- 
tial priest can communicate the ideas, ideals and precepts of Christ to others 
so as to win respectful attention, develop favorable attitudes and provoke 
active response, he may be compared to a soldier of Christ possessing bullets 
of wisdom without guns to fire them. 

Abundant practice in class and out-of-class situations must above all be 
correct practice. Prudence and patience as well as perseverance will guide 
each seminary mentor in developing a warm classroom climate that encourages 
relevant conversation. Transition to formal recitation should come gradually 
when the student feels the need for expressing himself with added force, 
precisely, with sustained vocal energy, with dignity and more deliberately. 
If all the faculty converge on this objective in every course by developing 
enthusiasm and cooperative criticism on the part of the students, more im- 
pressive outcomes will result. 


CLEAR, POINTED SIMPLE ENGLISH 
Clifton Fadiman recently claimed that “Videomatic Televenglish” is de- 
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preciating our communication currency for most of the 170,000,000 Americans, 
He has over-generalized to make a point; however, our future priests will 
not spend a great deal of their time on quiz programs or informal spontaneous 
interviews. Slovenly, confused and meaningless stereotyped cliches should be 
avoided in speech and writing. St. Francis admonishes us Franciscans that 
our words should not only be meaningful but fire-tried, brief and to the point 
and simple, announcing to the people vices and virtues, punishment and glory, 

Audience analysis will help us in directing, choosing and finding the ap- 
propriate channel of contact with those whom we desire to influence. Yet, 
by giving the people what they want we lull them to sleep and satisfaction 
instead of inspiring them to action. The expressive and incisive Archbishop 
of Boston told newspapermen: “Do not be led astray by those who tell us 
that newspapers print only what the public wants or that they are shells 
catching the echoes of the ocean public. This is a degrading and dismal view 
of what should be a great and ennobling work ... The press is not an echo 
chamber, noisy and hollow. It is a forum... from which truth enters the 
community, informs the public and inspires citizens to action.” 

To be simple and direct in communication one must first of all have clarity 
of thought as well as expression. The famous French author Stendhal (1783- 
1842) has written the following significant sentence: “I see but one rule: 
to be clear. If I am not clear, all my world crumbles to nothing.” Such 
Stendhalian clarity in thought and expression when geared to the needs and 
level of an audience should be required and acquired very early in communica- 
tion education. This clarity should be insisted upon in all phases of communi- 
cation but especially in the faculty-student area. 


FACULTY-STUDENT COMMUNICATION 

Seminaries as educational institutions are organized not that professors 
may teach but rather that students may learn. Teachers sometimes are 80 
engrossed and filled with their subjects that they forget about the human 
being learning. Experience as teachers gradually causes us to mellow and 
we select as our topic for particular examination of conscience the basic 
question in effective education: “Am I really getting through to my students?” 
Student questions reveal quality of teaching more reliably than our lectures 
or teacher questions. 

Education, of course, is not merely the pouring from one bottle into another, 
but in as far as it is intellectual there must be a meeting of minds between 
teacher and student. If seminary professors are so in love with their subjects 
that they miss the adventure of stimulating, guiding and evaluating the 
mental processes of their students, there is danger that they will become bored 
with their profession of teaching. Once we teachers get interested in the 
student learning process rather than merely in subject matter teaching, we 
will find interest and fascination watching our students develop insight, 
attitudes, appreciations and especially ability to think about the facts that 
they memorize. This is real communication at the faculty-student level. 

Similarly the librarian, if he would emphasize communication in his sphere, 
must not be so in love with his books as to feel sad when students ask him to 
part with one or other volume for a few days or weeks. The librarian must 
be a socially expansive member of the faculty who follows an open shelf 
policy, promotes free reading and loves to have students ask him many ques 
tions about the better books. 


ADMINISTRATION—FACULTY COMMUNICATION 
The planning committee of this convention has advocated full coverage 
of the theme “Education and Communication.” Taking advantage of this 
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latitude, I should like to point up the desirability of two-way communication, 
horizontal and vertical, both among faculty and administration and between 
administration and faculty. Unit control, line and staff relationships must 
always be understood and preserved in good school administration. The top 
echelons can never eschew responsibilities for decisions and policies but they 
can and should delegate certain well-defined responsibilities with commensu- 
rate authority to staff members, always keeping in mind that the choice of 
personnel and the definition of limits of operation remain the responsibility 
of the chief administrative officer. Hence, it is advisable even in small semi- 
naries to chart and publish norms or guide lines in the various areas of 
delegation. Furthermore the objectives of the seminary and the ways and 
means whereby these objectives are to be attained as outcomes of seminary 
education should be clearly developed and printed and accepted by faculty 
members. Care should also be taken to carefully and systematically induct 
new members of the faculty so that the maximum understanding and im- 
plementation of the purposes of the seminary can be cooperatively attained. 


Communication upward on the part of the faculty should be welcomed by 
an available and approachable rector. For example, audio-visual equipment 
and its optimum use might be well recommended by faculty for learning 
purposes and for introducing students to their own voices and techniques of 
modern oratory. Since none of our seminaries has an unlimited budget, these 
items can most judiciously be selected on the recommendation of faculty 
members who will put them to the best and most frequent use on an all-faculty 
basis. The librarian will cooperate to unify the administration and care of 
these audio-visual materials, 


SEMINARY PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Public relations is much more than publicity. It involves personal relations. 
The way the telephone is answered, the manner in which the caretaker points 
out the entrance, or the way people are met at the front door is perhaps more 
valuable than a banner headline in the diocesan paper. Visits to the homes 
of students will reveal much about these students that interviews and records 
can never hope to tell us. The promotion of vocations is indeed a total re- 
sponsibility but can be well coordinated through the seminary. 


Publicity releases to newspapers and radio-TV stations and student publica- 
tions can effect much good in making the seminary known while at the same 
time developing in the student alertness and facility in communication. The 
very term “seminary” not only needs to be explained to non-Catholics but 
needs to be interpreted even to our Catholic clientele. I have found prominent 
educators who confused it with the female seminary of American educational 
history and not a few accrediting agency representatives who put the seminary 
in the same category as the typical southern Bible college. We of the semi- 
naries know what we mean by the term but are we getting the real meaning 
through to our public. Here again the two-way channel is needed to include 
the interpretation of the public to the seminary faculty and student body. 
Communication between the seminary and the public should be formally co- 
ordinated but every faculty member, every student and every member of the 
yard crew, kitchen and maintenance staff has a significant role and relation- 
ship in developing favorable attitudes toward the seminary on campus and 
off campus. 

Willingness to speak publicly at luncheons and gatherings of parents and 
to meet and greet at the seminary, readiness to show appreciation, thinking 
to thank for any gift and publishing the same will produce a chain reaction 
of new friends and new gifts in addition to new vocations and active alumni. 





A PRINCIPAL REASON FOR ACADEMIC FAILURES AND FOR 
THE LOSS OF MOST FRESHMEN IN THE MINOR SEMINARY: 
NOT KNOWING HOW TO STUDY 


REV. JAMES P. GIBBONS, C.S.C., HOLY CROSS PREPARATORY 
SEMINARY, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


When I turned in at the last NCEA meeting the suggested topic, “The 
Principal Reason for the High Mortality Rate of Freshmen in the Minor 
Seminary Is Lack of Knowledge How to Study,” the thought did not occur 
to me that I was asking to do a paper. The light dawned only after receiving 
a letter from Father Fournier inquiring whether I would do a paper on that 
topic. One more proof that an old dog can learn, and the price? The price 
I paid: the time and effort put into this thesis. And the price you pay? 
Listening to my hypothesis, thinking, weighing and judging factors, exploring 
possibilities, and seeking the best practical solutions. 

The problems discussed in this paper are not new to any one of you or 
your seminary, so the only justification I have in presenting this paper is 


not to inform you but to try to help you with your difficulties by highlighting 
them so as to better draw the attention of people responsible for running 
your seminary. 


THREE MAJOR ADJUSTMENTS F'ACING MINOR SEMINARY FRESHMEN 


As a graduate of the eighth grade entering a minor seminary, a boy is 
shortly to face several very important situations requiring proper adjustment 
to these conditions in a new mode of life: 1) new social environment; 2) 
onslaught of changes attendant upon adolescence; 3) and new scholastic 
subjects requiring acquisition of new study habits and new: skills to cope 
successfully with classes on a secondary level. 

New Social Environment—The transition for a boy attending a day school 
minor seminary is not quite so difficult emotionally as for the boy who is 
uprooted from his family and all his social ties for the first time. Only 4 
very small percentage of these entering freshmen, however, are so emotionally 
immature that they can think of nothing but escape from their misery by 
returning home. The seminary schedule is so tightly crammed with new and 
varied activities and the seminary personnel is usually so well qualified to 
handle homesick boys that only a slight percentage is lost. Last September 
we lost only three of the sixty-two freshmen on account of childish imma 
turity. 

Adolescence—A second major transition required of freshmen is adjustment 
to the natural changes taking place in the adolescent—physical, mental, spirit 
ual, emotional. These transformations in the thirteen and fourteen-year-olds, 
and the more noticeable evidences, identified as sophomoritis, should be identi- 
fied with age levels rather than academic. This emergence out of childhood 
into adolescence, the threshold of adulthood, develops more quickly for some, 
more slowly for others. For some time boys generally do not become aware of, 
much less become perplexed by, these mutations, which affect them physically, 
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emotionally, and intellectually. When a boy becomes sufficiently conscious of 
these changes, his personal difficulty is best treated individually in the light 
of his character and personality development. He can and should be forearmed 
to prepare him for this struggle. Preparation for these personal difficulties of 
adolescents can possibly be done best by giving freshmen a course we call 
“Adolescent Guidance.” The first twelve weeks were spent in this class teach- 
ing freshmen a formal course of how to study. We used a regular textbook 
as a guide and supplemented it with personal experiences. A separate text for 
adolescent guidance treats such matters as health, personal hygiene, the 
natural virtues as a basis for the supernatural virtues, social graces, the 
proper notion of sex—emphasizing the beautiful and sacred partnership with 
God rather than the shoddy, ugly, and vulgar because the perversity of fallen 
human nature is attracted to the forbidden—whether the cookie container or 
jam jar in childhood, or the forbidden enticements experienced by youths and 
adults. Such a course prepares the way for the spiritual director and’ the con- 
fessor of these perplexed adolescents who, confused by their new problems, 
come for counsel and guidance. But I think that this is not too acute a prob- 
lem for the average freshman in the minor seminary and that not many boys 
leave the seminary during or at the end of their first year on this account. 


AVOIDING DISCIPLINARY TROUBLES AND ACADEMIC FAILURES 

In dealing with the first two difficulties confronting the fourteen-year-old 
boy in the seminary—developing emotional stability while shedding childish 
immaturity, and adjusting properly to the personal problems attendant upon 
adolescence during the fourteen-year level—I have maintained that the inci- 
dence rate is comparatively small. Conceding that every class entering the 
seminary is going to have some undesirables, I contend that the vast majority 
of even this category entered with good will and sincere purpose. This group 
of undesirables, varying with classes and screening processes, I think is, like- 
wise, generally small, and I am convinced that something more—of a preventa- 
tive nature—can be employed or emphasized to reduce this percentage. 


If these three sets of problems (emotional instability, adolescence, undesir- 
ables) constitute so small a percentage of the number lost in the freshman 
year of the minor seminary, what, then, accounts for the majority of losses 
among the freshmen? Every experienced vocational director and every experi- 
enced faculty member and administrator agree at least on this one thing: 
most freshman losses result from not knowing how to study. When they say 
this, I am of the opinion that they are thinking only in terms of those youths 
who failed academically or did not come up to the academic standards of the 
specific minor seminary. I would go farther and assert that many of those 
who departed for disciplinary reasons could well have been prevented from 
pursuing their wayward course had they been given a formal course in how to 
study, which stresses so much the desire to, and motivation for, study. Many 
of them—starting with good will and sincere purpose—could possibly have 
been kept busy and would possibly not have started or got very far on the 
wrong road. Good will can deteriorate into indifference as a result of defeat 
and degenerate into total lack of desire to study. Then, instead of applying 
themselves, they begin daydreaming, reading, fooling around in the study hall, 
and soon their breaking of study hall rules—unapproved reading, breaking 
silence, etc.—tends to extend to corridors, dormitories, classrooms, and recrea- 
tional areas. Had they had a formal course in study, in which emphasis is 
Placed practically every day on motivation, and which shows them the best 
ways to study and proves to them that, though studying is hard work, it can 
be enjoyable, many of these boys would have been steered back on to the right 
road and would possibly be in the seminary yet. Just as learning basketball, 
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baseball, football or other strenuous games is hard work, it is work enjoyed 
and work made enjoyable by, and in accordance with, the degree of skill 
acquired in the sport, so too with study and learning to study. The fruit of 
success in using study skills brings enjoyable satisfaction and pardonable 
pride particularly for those who have had to work hard. 

Added to this number of preventative undesirables is another group of 
teenagers for whom I make the strongest plea. They constitute the large 
majority of departees, the boys possessed of good will—some of them having 
even great determination to the bitter end. But as well intentioned and de- 
termined as they may be, because they have only average or a little below 
average ability and are almost totally lacking in know-how, they flounder 
about futilely in their efforts to get their classes. Having been left to their 
own devices more than they should have been, they fall too far behind the 
teacher who knows the route through the maze of scholastic difficulties; they 
get lost, become more and more confused, then gradually get discouraged, and 
finally just give up. I cannot help wondering how many of these poorer 
students might have avoided failure and brought their grades up to a satis- 
factory level or at least to the degree that some hope might have been held 
out for them by the minor seminary authorities. Here, of course, I am plead- 
ing for only those of good will and making determined, conscientious effort. 


An Enigma—Right now, permit me to emphasize the fact that I am not 
underestimating or belittling the personal efforts of the faculty or administra- 
tors of any seminary for what they are or have been trying to do individually 
and collectively to help these fourteen-year-olds. But I ask: ARE ALL OF 
US DOING ALL THAT CAN BE DONE ACADEMICALLY for fourteen- 
year-olds of good will and sufficient mental ability to prevent the loss of their 
vocations through scholastic deficiencies? For instance, I know of one very 
perplexing situation, perplexing because it is illogical: the major seminary 
offers a course in how to study, but their minor seminary does not. For many 
boys, former members of that minor house of studies, it was too late. They 
are lost to the priesthood. Does that institution have an overabundance of 
vocations so that they can afford to continue the sink-or-swim policy? Ap- 
parently not, for they solicitously teach the course to those who have been 
fortunate enough to get advanced to the house of higher studies. 

Can the answer be found in the fact that the people responsible for running 
these two seminaries—and they exist in reality, not in my imagination—are 
hidebound by clerical conservatism? If so, are they not as blind to this prob- 
lem as these poor students whom they are supposed to lead? Why have not 
ALL of US included an honest-to-God, fundamental freshman course in how 
to study in our minor seminaries? 


Difficulties of Teachers and Administrators—Is the reason for this lag in 
administrative progress to be found in teacher shortage, or is it more a matter 
of just not comprehending the intellectual difficulties of fourteen-year-olds who 
bring to high school only equipment of, and tools and skills for, grade school 
work? I can remember the difficulty I had the first time I tried to put on my 
own stockings and shoes, getting the proper shoe on the proper foot and 
laboring with the hook to button my shoes. Who of us can reject ourselves 
to our first year in high school, recall very clearly the specific difficult proc- 
esses we went through trying to translate, trying to equate, trying to do all 
the new things that freshmen in high school have to do. 

Difficulties of High School Freshmen—About all that eighth grade gradu- 
ates know about high school is that it is harder than grammar school and 
some know that a minor seminary is supposed to be more difficult than the 
average secondary school. It takes time for freshmen to grasp the difference 
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between the two levels. Realization of the difference between getting grammar 
school subjects—principally by memorization—and getting their high school 
courses—partly by memory work but principally by thinking, reasoning— 
varies with individuals, their keenness of intellect and their maturity. 


Accelerating the Awakening—The fact that comprehension of their responsi- 
bility and real effort to study with best results usually is delayed until a year 
and a half or two years after these fourteen-year-olds enter high school gives 
me concern. I am particularly perturbed as I think that this awakening could 
be effected at least a year sooner with the result that many could be saved who 
are lost either for lack of know-how or who had good will but became dis- 
couraged. We get shots to immunize us against germs, ranging from the 
ordinary cold to smallpox, and polio, ete. We do not wait to take remedial 
medications after we catch the disease; rather, we take preventative measures 
so as to ensure our health as much as possible. Similarly, why not institute 
a course to inoculate our immature fourteen-year-olds with as many safeguards 
as possible to avoid succumbing to the academic virus of failure. Comprehen- 
sion of personal responsibility for academic success, furthermore, is generally 
not translated into conviction and acted upon in a determined and fruitful 
manner until the youth is sixteen or sixteen and a half. I think comprehension 
and a consequent vivified activation can be quickened and brought into fruition 
a year or a year and a half sooner partly by means of a general but system- 
atic course in how to study, partly by persistently reminding the fourteen- 
year-old of his need of supernatural and natural motivation to enable him to 
overcome sloppy habits of study, and partly by teachers pursuing a follow-up 
in their respective courses by calling to their students’ attention the sugges- 
tions and principles learned in the course in how to study. These other teachers 
should demonstrate the practicality and usefulness of the general principles 
of the special course in how to study; they bear the fruit by having their 
students make the theoretical practical, having them prove to themselves the 
value of the course by putting the principles to work. If there is no follow- 
through by the other teachers, the value of any course in how to study is 
considerably lessened and the awakening of the fourteen-year-old is delayed 
and sometimes with disastrous consequences, particularly for the boys of good 
will, even fierce determination, but whom God has willed to give only moderate- 
to-average talent. 


The Academic Function of High School—How many of us have a real in- 
sight into the high school seminary? Its goal, yes. But I wonder if we have a 
clear concept of the academic function of a minor seminary. How many think 
beyond class preparation, employment of teaching tricks, correction of quizzes 
and assignments, monitions, and spiritual directions? How many look upon the 
curriculum as only so many courses prerequisite for college entrance and, 
consequently, fail to appreciate the fact that high school must bridge the gap 
between grammar school memorization of facts and information and philo- 
sophical or collegiate thinking upon those facts? Exclusive of vocational 
schools wherein formal education is terminal with graduation, the academic 
function of a high school is not to provide required units of credit for college 
entrance but primarily to offer courses which will provide high school gradu- 
ates the tools, the skills, the know-how for doing successful or at least satis- 
factory work on a collegiate level. The high school courses offered are the 
means to that end, not the end itself. It is during this intermediate period 
that the child develops into an adult, the immature boy gradually learns to 
think like a man, to concentrate, to weigh and balance in judging, and to 
attempt to reach conclusions. The unbridled youth following the bent of per- 
verse, fallen nature, gradually after repeated efforts and innumerable failures 
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in attempting to master his natural impulses to do the pleasurable of the 
moment, finally achieves some degree of self-control. 

This whole educative evolution of mind and character is remarkably like 
the slow but certain development from the pupa stage inside a cocoon to the 
fully developed butterfly or insect. For all practical purposes, the average 
teen-ager going into high school is like a larva in a cocoon, no less blind, lost, 
confused than if he were actually in a cocoon—not knowing what he is sup- 
posed to do, much less how to do it. Nature’s law takes care of the proper 
development of larvae, but unfortunately man’s total development is not taken 
care of automatically by blind animal instinct. Man has an intellect that he 
must develop by using it even if he dislikes to use it, and he must be taught 
how to use his intellect in order to think and act like a rational creature. His 
teachers tell him how to speak Latin, how to solve algebraic problems, how to 
read English with understanding, how to outline history, and how to take 
notes in religion. These are for the most part new experiences, strange and 
sometimes bewildering operations. True, these instructions are given but they 
are segmented as if unrelated. What is needed is an integrated course on how 
to study and study effectively. Given such a course, the more talented profit 
by saving time and effort that can be more profitably spent in guided reading, 
and the less talented are afforded more of an opportunity to meet with success 
in their classes. The net result, more boys possessing the necessary qualifica- 
tions of a true vocation—a real desire and at least the minimum ability—will 
continue their studies in the seminary and will eventually become priests. In 
view of that possibility for many who are in the lower average bracket of 
intelligence, how can we afford not to put such a course into our minor semi- 
nary curriculum? From the point of view of achievement, possibly the major 
seminary will benefit more by this measure than the minor seminary because 
of the years of good study habits before starting any collegiate courses. 

Relief for Recruiters and Major Superiors—While vocations are as numer- 
ous as ever, vocation recruiting is becoming more and more difficult because 
of episcopal restrictions in an effort to garner all the candidates for the priest- 
hood for diocesan needs and because of the keen competition for blossoming 
vocations by religious communities to get the manpower they need to carry on 
their work. Cannot this manpower shortage be relieved by making the most 
of ordinary talent through the superior method of procedure, and thus avoid 
so high a percentage of loss in the freshman year? 

Content—Assuming that at least some of you favor adopting this preventa- 
tive measure, what would be the content of the course? Typical of the mate- 
rial treated in booklets and texts is the book, Study Is Hard Work, by William 
H. Armstrong. (Harper & Brothers, New York, 167 pages. Bookstore price 
$2.00.) There is not time to discuss this volume at length but I believe that a 
rapid perusal of the table of contents will sell you on the idea that the course 
is really worthwhile. You will like the biblical approach of this man even 
though he is not of our faith. 

Table of Contents 
I Introduction IX Acquiring Skill in Study ... 97 
II The Desire to Learn Interest and Motivation 
III Using the Tools ........... in Study 


. : XI _ Learning to Listen 
Putting Ideas in Order XII Taking Notes 


Developing a Vocabulary.... a 
Getting More from What xan yy arn nm and 
3 XIV Taking Tests and 
VII Written Work . 


VIII What Books Are ........... 
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Harold C. Martin, Director of General Education at Harvard University, has 
this to say in the Foreword to Mr. Armstrong’s book, Study Is Hard Work: 
‘Mr, Armstrong is not a psychologist, nor does he make any pretense of being 
one. He is a schoolmaster in the old and half-forgotten sense of that admirable 
epithet. He obviously knows boys, and he obviously knows how to deal with 
them. His theorizing is the kind that schoolboys understand and, even as they 
resist, respect. It deals not with the stimulus-response data but with the deep 
instinct of young people for self-realization, for committing to an ideal. In 
fact, for Mr. Armstrong studying is a moral matter first of all, a matter of 
governing the will—of accepting a right purpose and of concentrating one’s 
energies toward its achievement. 


“, . Schooling makes no sense at all unless it assumes that students have 
a basic obligation to study; and if they recognize that obligation, there need 
seldom be much need to worry about interest, for interest is the fruit quite as 
much as it is the stimulus of study. 


“.,. the governing principle of Mr. Armstrong’s book: begin with an honest 
facing of yourself, take honest measure of the work to be done, then go sys- 
tematically to work. 


“The student who takes to heart the injunctions and advice of this book 
should not expect to find all doors magically opening before him. Studying its 
hard and remains hard; but learning to study well makes the effort pleasant, 
just as learning to ski well, though skiing continues to tire the muscles and 
strain the nerves. ... The student who has learned to enjoy study because 
he knows how to do it well is prepared in the best sense of all for work in 
college and for life in the world of men. Whatever helps him to learn how to 


study well, is therefore, an important contribution to his liberal education.” 


Need to Experience Necessity for Study—What is the best time to teach 
minor seminarians how to study? I had thought it best to start teaching it 
the first day of class, but now I am not so sure. As a result of a survey I 
conducted March 22, 1957, among the 50 freshmen, 28 sophomores, 25 juniors, 
and 19 seniors in our seminary I have been seriously considering the advisa- 
bility of letting them get into hot water first. That is the advice of all the 
juniors and seniors, for they claim that they had not experienced the need for 
teal study as freshmen or as sophomores because the curriculum was not de- 
manding enough. They assert that the course in how to study ought to be 
deferred to at least the second semester, if not to the beginning of the sopho- 
More year and even the beginning of their junior year. I think now that a 
delay of three or four weeks will be long enough to get them to experience 
this necessity for study without jeopardizing their chances to pass their 
semester work. Seemingly, at least some of us on our faculty have been under- 
estimating the capacity that freshmen and sophomores have for work. Not to 
step up the demands on them—to a reasonable degree—amounts to cooperat- 
ing with them in forming wrong study habits. I am thinking, not of adding 
new classes, but of intensifying the present courses—to provide them with a 
natural motive for really studying all their subjects and make them get in- 
terested in, and profit from, this special course in how to study. Most of the 
freshmen did not get down to business applying themselves in this class until 
the course was half over and even later—principally because they had not 
experienced the necessity for real effort. 


While experiencing the necessity to study is very important for them prac- 
tically, it is not so important as the spiritual motivation they need to drive 
them to put forth their best efforts—from the very beginning and habitually. 
An excellent way of keeping the supernatural motive constantly before them 
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has proved to be having each one make a little placard for the top of his desk 
with the wording, “The Priesthood—Is It Worth This?” For them it means, 
“Is what I have to do—study as well as I can, keep the spirit of silence, etc., 
is that too high a price to pay for attaining my goal, the priesthood?” This 
sign on top of their desk gets them into the habit of maintaining an environ- 
ment of study, actually studying and offering up their work to God with a 
deliberate act of their will. ; 


Student Reaction to the Course, “How to Study”—Perhaps the best way to 
bring this paper to a conclusion is to close on a happy, satisfying note. Men- 
tion was made of a survey taken by me in each of the four classes of Holy 
Cross Seminary. Before asking any questions, I told them the purpose of the 
survey: help me in writing this paper and possibly help any number of other 
seminarians throughout the country. I warned them that the validity of the 
results would depend on the honesty of their answers and in order to give 
them absolute latitude in responding as regards their convictions I told them 
that they did not need to sign the papers, but for my purposes signing their 
names would be preferable. No upperclassmen and only seven freshmen failed 
to sign. Of these seven, none expressed an opinion that would have been in 
any way cause for fear of repercussion. Possibly, they just plain forgot. 


Almost every boy thought when he came here as a freshman that he had 
known how to study. The vast majority of the freshmen now realize that they 
did not know how to study effectively. Practically the same number regretted 
that they did not begin studying the course sooner for they now appreciate 
what they then considered somewhat in the nature of a big joke. All favored 
keeping the course in the freshman curriculum. Perhaps more surprising was 
this, though they had not been asked the question: Ninety-five per cent of 


them would like to have a quick survey at the beginning of their sophomore 
year. 


A different set of questions was put to the upperclassmen. Their responses 
were most gratifying. Only one sophomore, one junior, and one senior thought 
they personally would not have benefited by having had such a course. All the 
others regretted they had not had the opportunity, for in retrospect they can 
see how such a course could have helped them in all their classes. In fact, 
a very high percentage of each of the three upper classes asked to be given 
a course in how to study. The sophomores are looking ahead to the 3,000 hours 
of class and study that lie before them, the juniors to next year’s 1,500 hours 
and the seniors to the 6,000 hours of college class and study. 


Who can estimate the value of a single vocation or the good that one more 
priest can do to save his own soul by helping to save the souls of others? 
Who, then, can afford not to teach a minor seminary course to the freshmen 
in how to study in the hope of preventing the departure of even one seminarian 
who has a true vocation and is a potential priest? 
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PROCEEDINGS 


At the closing plenary session of the department the report of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations was presented by its chairman, Brother Bonaventure 
Thomas, F.S.C., and the proposed slate of officers was elected by the depart- 
ment. The slate was as follows: 

President: Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Vice-President: Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., Providence College, 
Providence, R. I. 
Secretary: Brother Gregory, F.S.C., Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 
Class of 1957-1961: 
Dr. Augustine Donoghue, University of San Francisco, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
Rev. Charles E. Sheedy, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 
Brother E, Stanislaus, F.S.C., LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. William H. Conley, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 





REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 
AND RELATED TOPICS 


I. APPROVAL OF NCATE By NCA 


The issue concerning the accreditation of teacher education by the National 
Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education, which has been the major 
item of the reports of our committee for the past four or five years and the 
cause of much discussion, controversy, and negotiations among individuals 
in higher education and among educational and state organizations and as- 
sociations, has finally been settled. On October 10, 1956, the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting officially recognized the National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education as the national agency for accrediting 
teacher education and added it to its approved list of accrediting agencies, 


UNDERSTANDINGS BAsIc TO NCA RECOGNITION 


This approval was based on seven understandings or agreements. Four 
of them, as the statement below indicates, are concerned with the re-struc- 
turing of NCATE so as to secure a majority membership on the Council 
from colleges and universities representing all types of institutions preparing 
teachers. A fifth understanding provides that the fully operative date of 
the modified Council be June 1, 1957. The sixth understanding concerns itself 
with cooperative relations of NCATE with the regional agencies. And the 
seventh calls for a joint review by 1960 by NCATE and NCA of the structure 
and the basis of financial support of NCATE, and other factors. 


The exact statement of these understandings as it appeared in the NCA 
resolution recognizing NCATE follows: 


“This action is taken on the basis of the following understandings: 


1. that NCATE and each of its five constituent members has approved 
a change of structure of that agency whereby a majority of the 
representatives of the Council will be from colleges or universities 
preparing teachers. 


. that, in the immediate future, the 19 representatives on the Council 
of NCATE shall be selected by the following organizations: 
7—American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
1—Council of Chief State School Officers 
1—National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification ? 

6—National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards (NEA) 

1—National School Boards Association 

3—method described in 4 below and created by the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting. 


. that the representatives of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education shall continue to be selected in such a manner a 
to provide broad representation of the institutions preparing teachers. 
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. that in accordance with the request of NCATE the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting shall form a committee and ask the chairmen 
of the commissions on colleges and universities of each of the six 
regional associations to serve as individuals on this ad hoc committee 
whose purpose shall be the selection of 3 representatives to serve 
terms of not more than three years on the Council of NCATE; 
which representatives together with the 7 representatives of AACTE 
will comprise a majority on the Council and will represent all types 
of colleges and universities preparing teachers. (Similar ad hoc 
committees shall be appointed as needed.) 


. that this new structure will be fully operative by June 1, 1957. 


6. that NCATE will take the proper steps toward establishing as early 
as possible a basis for close cooperation with each of the six regional 
associations in accordance with the practices of accrediting established 
in each regional association, and 


. that the structure, basis of financial support and other factors will 
be reviewed jointly by NCATE and NCA by 1960.” 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THESE UNDERSTANDINGS 


Structural Changes. The agreement regarding the composition or structure 
of NCATE, a major issue in the controversy over NCATE, has already taken 
effect. With the cooperation of NCATE and its constituent organizations the 
majority of representatives on the council have been appointed from institu- 
tions actually preparing teachers. 


To make this institutional control possible each of three non-institutional 
NCATE constituent organizations representing state officials reduced their 
representation from 3 to 1. These are (1) Council of Chief State School 
Officers; (2) National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification; and (3) National School Boards Association. 


The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education raised its 
representation on the council from 6 to 7. The seven include a variety of 
teacher-preparing institutions: two teachers’ college presidents; two deans 
of schools of education; two presidents of liberal arts colleges; and one presi- 
dent of a state institution. 


In accordance with agreement No. 4 above, the National Commission on 
Accrediting appointed an ad hoc committee consisting of the chairmen of 
the commissions on colleges and universities of each of the six regional asso- 
ciations to select three representatives to serve terms of not more than three 
years on NCATE. On January 10, 1957, this committee selected the following 
individuals: 

1957-1958 Edward S. Noyes, Associate Professor of English and Direc- 
tor of Master of Arts in Teaching Program, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

1957-1959 Frank R. Kille, Dean and Professor of Zoology, Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn. 

1957-1960 Very Rev. Albert A. Lemieux, S.J., President, Seattle Uni- 
versity, Seattle, Wash. 

This reconstituted NCATE raises the institutional representation from 6 
in the original structure to 10 in the new. (Two of the ten are from Catholic 
institutions.) The non-institutional representation is reduced from 15 to 9. 
The total membership on the Council has been thereby decreased by 2: from 
21 to 19 with institutional representation (10) in the majority. 
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Relationship with Regional Associations. The provision in the recognition 
of NCATE by NCA (No. 6 above) “that NCATE will take the proper steps 
toward establishing as early as possible a basis for close cooperation with 
each of the six regional associations in accordance with the practices of ac- 
crediting established in each regional association” is consistent with the policy 
of the NCA and also that of NCATE. According to the NCA policy the NCA 
places primary responsibility for accrediting on the regional associations, 
“This policy,” as Dr. William K. Selden, Executive Secretary, NCA, recently 
explained, “means that the regional associations not only have the responsi- 
bility for accrediting a college or university as a whole, or as a unit, but 
also have the responsibility for establishing the procedures for accrediting 
institutions in their particular areas. With these procedures the professional 
agencies must comply if they are to be recognized by the National Commis- 
sion.” * 

This provision, too, is in accord with NCATE principles as is evident in 
the following five basic considerations approved by the executive committee 
of NCATE for developing effective working relationships with the regional 
accrediting organizations. In substance these provide that: 


1. accreditation by the appropriate regional organization shall be a basic 
requirement for NCATE accreditation. 


2. the general marks of institutional excellence to be accepted by NCATE 
are to be clearly defined by the regional accrediting organization. 


8. the close relationship between general or liberal education and pro- 
fessional teacher preparation must be considered in working with the 
regional organi: ations. 

4, the evaluation of the pattern and the evaluation of the content and 
instruction in academic fields shall be clearly distinguished. 


5. similar working arrangements with the regional organizations for the 
graduate as for the undergraduate program shall be developed. 


To implement this provision, working agreements have already been made 
by NCATE with four of the six regional associations: The North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Northwest Associations 
of Secondary and Higher Schools, the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools (an informal agreement pending further experience) and 
the Western College Association. The NCATE has initiated negotiations 
with the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and hopes that 
these negotiations will result in agreements in the near future. 

With the progress made thus far toward the implementation just described 
of the common understandings which formed the basis of the NCA recogni- 
tion of NCATE the new structure should be fully operative by June 1, 1957, 
in accordance with understanding (5) above. 


APPROVAL OF NCATE By ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


In view of the new developments in regard to NCATE, the Association of 
American Colleges at its annual meeting in Philadelphia, January, 1957, 
unanimously approved a report from its Commission on Teacher Education 


1 Selden, William K., Accreditation of Teacher Education as Viewed by the National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting. Presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, February, 1957. 

2 Elliot, Eugene B., National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education in 1957. Pre 
sented at Annual Meeting of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1957. 
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recommending recognition of the reconstituted NCATE. The approved state- 
ment reads as follows: 

The Commission on Teacher Education of the Association of American 
Colleges recognizes with appreciation and commendation the changes 
effected in the structure of the NCATE which assure greater institutional 
representation. 

The Commission recommends that the members of the Association of 
American Colleges follow the policies of their regional accrediting asso- 
ciations in accepting the assistance of the NCATE in establishing the 
standards for the preparation of teachers. 


It is urged that emphasis upon the liberal arts content of teacher 
education be continued. 


II. ACTION OF THE NCA IN REGARD TO AAUW 


Besides recognizing the newly structured NCATE, the NCA approved an 
agreement previously adopted by the Board of Directors of the American 
Association of University Women. In accordance with this agreement the 
NCA has rescinded its request of February 6, 1953, that its member institu- 
tions not deal with AAUW on an accrediting basis. The AAUW has agreed 
to change its membership approval procedures to comply with the following 
provisions of the agreement: 

1. that the accreditation of a college or university by the appropriate 
regional association will continue to be a prerequisite for considera- 
tion by the American Association of University Women for its mem- 
bership approval; 

. that the American Association of University Women will rely upon 
this accreditation by the regional association in all areas of consid- 
eration, with the exception of the two noted in points 3 and 4 below, 
provided that the institution has been evaluated since 1948 by the 
appropriate regional association; 

. that in determining whether the baccalaureate degree requirements 
meet the academic content standards of the American Association of 
University Women, the Association will rely on the institution’s own 
analysis; 

. that with respect to provisions for women students and professional 
opportunities for women in faculty and administration, the American 
Association of University Women will take the responsibility to make 
such study and analysis as may be necessary to determine that the 
standards of the Association are met; and 


. that in all other areas of analysis which may not be covered in the 
previous provisions, the American Association of University Women 
will accept the evaluation of the regional accrediting associations. 


A third development in NCA was the adoption at its meeting on March 2, 
1957, of a statement of criteria for recognized accrediting agencies. It was 
Prepared after consultation with representatives of various recognized ac- 
crediting agencies. Copies are available at the NCA office. 


III. NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
continues its commendable work of upgrading standards of teacher prepara- 
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tion and certification. In a tremendously effective manner it mobilizes and 
organizes on state, regional, and national levels the united efforts and activi- 
ties of representatives of all segments of the teaching profession as well as 
of certification officers, school boards, and of the public who are concerned 
about and interested in teacher education. Since policies are formed affecting 
all aspects of teacher preparation, it is important that there be adequate 
institutional representation at the state, regional, and national meetings, 
particularly of liberal arts colleges. In the past, liberal arts colleges have 
had few if any representatives. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education 
having been recognized by the National Commission on Accrediting, 
the way is now open for institutions to apply for accreditation by 
NCATE if they wish. However, because of the agreement between 
NCA and NCATE that close cooperation be established by NCATE 
with each of the six regional associations in accordance with the 
practices of accrediting established in each regional association, it is 
recommended that if institutions make application for NCATE, they 
do so with the knowledge and approval of their regional associations, 


. Colleges enrolling women students are free to apply for membership 
in the American Association of University Women, but it is recom- 
mended that they inform their regional associations of their intention. 


. Institutions preparing teachers are urged to send representatives who 
will be articulate to state, regional, and national meetings of the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. 

Respectfully submitted, 


COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION AND RELATED TOPICS 

PIUS BARTH, O.F.M. 

SISTER CATHARINE MARIE, S.C. 

WILLIAM H. CONLEY 

URBAN FLEEGE (consultant to the Committee 
from the NCEA Office) 

BERNARD J. KOHLBRENNER 

A. A. LEMIEUX, S.J. 

TIMOTHY O’KEEFE 

PAUL C, REINERT, S.J. 

SISTER M. AUGUSTINE, 0O.S.F., Chairman 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FACULTY WELFARE 


At the January meeting of the executive committee of the department it 
was determined that this year the Committee on Faculty Welfare would 
make a report on its history. This can be accomplished quite briefly. 


In 1945 the chairman of your committee was serving on the Committee on 
Insurance and Annuities of the Association of American Colleges. That com- 
mittee was busy trying to stir up interest in the necessity of each individual 
college and university setting up retirement plans for the faculties. Your 
chairman was approached and asked to seek the cooperation of the National 
Catholic Educational Association. At the next meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the department the matter was discussed and, as a result, your 
first committee was formed under the name of the Committee on Insurance 
and Annuities. 


In 1946, at the national meeting in St. Louis, the committee made its first 
report. It was a rather general statement of the case. The committee had 
had no time to make even a superficial study of the situation among Catholic 
institutions. This was remedied the following year at Boston when the com- 
mittee was able to report more exactly. Not to bore you with the full report, 
it was discovered that in 1947 thirty-five colleges and universities had retire- 
ment plans for their professional staffs and sixty-six were instituting such 
plans. The non-professional staffs were not so fortunate. Only fifteen in- 
stitutions had plans for them and but forty-two were making plans for the 
future. That year’s report dealt likewise with the ever perplexing problem of 
faculty salaries. 


When the Association met in San Francisco in 1948, your committee re- 
ported on the necessity of tenure for our lay colleagues. Most Catholic col- 
leges take this for granted today, but to many it was a novel idea nine years 
ago. 


In 1949 the committee came back to its original topic of retirement plans. 
By this time the economic spiral of inflation was at a peak in the post-war 
period and the committee reported that what seemed adequate only five years 
before was now too small for decent living. It urged a reconsideration of 
all plans then operating. It was at this meeting, too, in Philadelphia, that the 
committee had something to say on the age of retirement. 


It was in New Orleans that the Association net ix 1950. The subject 
matter that year dealt entirely with a preview of a report the Committee - 
on Insurance and Annuities of the Association of American Colleges was to 
make in 1951. The purpose of the preview was to prepare the Catholic col- 
leges and universities for an intelligent understanding of the problem and 
an intelligent vote on the report. The AAC report described in detail all 
the ramifications of the retirement problem. 


It was in 1951 that your committee’s title was changed to thc Committee 
on Faculty Welfare. Its general scope was to include anything that bettered 
the faculty. Yet that very year found your committee back at its old tricks 
of sending out a small questionnaire on retirement plans. It received the 
amazing total of ninety-three percent replies to its inquiries. The most con- 
soling factor revealed that in that year seventy-five Catholic institutions now 
had retirement plans over and above Social Security. 
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It was in 1952 that the NCEA met in Kansas City, and it was there your 
committee reported on a subject which has since been given wide prominence, 
i.e., the necessary expanding faculty for the future and how to provide for 
it. Practically nothing was said on the need to expand physical facilities, 
Your committee deals only with faculty. That report could well be reread 
today. In fact the committee thought the subject so important that it devel- 
oped it further the following year at Atlantic City. 


Chicago was the 1954 meeting place of the Association. It was there that 
the committee took up the vexing question of faculty salaries and the neces- 
sity of setting up a well grounded salary scale. It is needless to add that 
the problem is still with us and it will become more aggravated in the 
decade to come. 


Both the annual reports of 1955 and 1956 dealt with the same subjects, the 
children of the lay faculties. The first of these reports was a general one 
setting down the motives for doing something for these youths, either by 
providing scholarships at home, or by entering into agreements with other 
Catholic institutions in a plan similar to the Brooks Plan. The second report, 
read at St. Louis, was more specific because based on a questionnaire, 
Eighty institutions replied that they granted some remission of tuition, the 
big majority as a matter of policy. The final question asked whether the 
members of the department were interested in having the faculty children’s 
exchange idea further investigated; ninety-three voted yes. It is gratifying 
to the members of the committee to know that at least two of the regional 
units have devoted time to the question. Perhaps a solution will. be found. 
Certainly it is urgent. 

This brings to an end the very brief history of your Committee on Faculty 
Welfare. If it has been in any way successful, it is due in good part to 
the cooperation of the presidents of our colleges and universities. To them 
the committee must remain everlastingly grateful. To them, and to all others 
who assisted us, our profound thanks. 


Respectfully submitted, 


SISTER ST. GERALDINE, G.N.S.H. 
MARTIN F. MAHONEY, S.J. 
FIDELIS O’ROURKE, 0O.F.M. 
FRANCIS L. MEADE, C.M., Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDY 


The Committee on Graduate Study sponsored a meeting of Graduate Deans 
of Catholic Schools at Notre Dame on December 1, 1956. 

This meeting prepared the program for the session sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Study at the annual National Catholic Educational 
Association meeting. 

The committee has received requests for a revision of its brochure on 
Catholic graduate schools. The possibility of a revision is now being con- 
sidered. 

The committee continues to cooperate with the national office of the Jesuit 
Educational Association in preparing and distributing lists of graduates who 
are available for teaching positions. The expenses of this project are borne 
by the Catholic graduate schools. 

The committee is continuing to study a proposal of the national office of 
the National Catholic Educational Association for cooperative research in 
Catholic educational problems. 

The committee would appreciate the assistance of the member institutions 
in the following matters: 

1. All institutions offering graduate programs are requested to send 
information and the name of the person in charge to the chairman of 
the committee. 

. Suggestions are requested for necessary research projects in Catholic 
education which might be approached through cooperation among our 


graduate schools. 
Respectfully submitted, 


R. J. HENLE, S.J. 
Chairman 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


During the fiscal year 1956-57 membership in the College and University 
Department was as follows—Constituent members: senior colleges and uni- 
versities, 186; junior colleges, 18; Associate members: senior colleges, 15; 
junior colleges, 21. 


Two colleges were admitted as new associate members: College of St, 
Gertrude, Cottonwood, Idaho, Mother M. Augustine, President; and Molloy 
Catholic College for Women, 1000 Hempstead Avenue, Rockville Centre, New 
York, Sister M. Bernadette de Lourdes, O.P., President. 


During the same period five senior colleges were visited. Four wished to 
change their membership from associate to constituent. One was a non- 
member and applied for constituent membership. By action of the executive 
committee these colleges have been admitted as constituent members of the 
department: 


Christian Brothers College 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Brother Lambert Thomas, F.S.C., President 


College of St. Mary 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Sister Mary Alice, R.S.M., President 


Gannon College 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Rev. Wilfred J. Nash, President 


St. Mary of the Plains College 
Dodge City, Kansas 
Dr. Francis J. Donohue, President 


Stonehill College 
North Easton, Massachusetts 
Rev. James J. Sheehan, C.S.C., President 


The five-year survey of the membership was made this year. Out of a 
total of 235 institutions, 218 returned the questionnaire. Of this number 197 
are senior colleges and 21 are junior colleges. The full-time enrollment in 
the senior colleges was 62,882 men and 47,300 women for a total of 110,182. 
The full-time enrollment in the junior colleges was 252 men and 1,283 women 
for a total of 1,535. The part-time enrollment in all institutions was 9,549 
men and 18,367 women. The grand total enrollment, full-time and part-time, 
was 139,633. 


From all the colleges there were 1,829 vocations to the diocesan priesthood, 
1,242 vocations to religious orders of priests, 269 vocations to religious orders 
of brothers, and 2,800 vocations to religious orders of sisters. 


In the senior colleges the full-time faculty numbers 8,714 Catadolics and 646 
non-Catholics; the part-time faculty, 2,178 Catholics and 441 non-Catholics. 
In the junior colleges the full-time faculty numbers 156 Catholics and 3 non- 
Catholics; the part-time faculty, 118 Catholics and 11 non-Catholics. 


A second questionnaire was also sent to all member institutions. It was 4 
survey of present facilities and expansion plans. As of October 1, 1956, there 
were 155,765 full-time students. (This figure is larger than the one above, 
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ghich covered only students in liberal arts and sciences.) One hundred and 
thirty-four institutions reported that with present facilities they could ac- 
wmmodate an additional 51,923 students. However, to do this would require 
1654 additional faculty. 

One hundred and forty-five institutions have a development program in 
uticipation of increased enrollment. The anticipated cost of these programs 
is $464,406,000.00 by 1970. They are designed to accommodate 140,139 full- 
time students. Additional faculty numbering 5,526 will be required to take 
tare of this increase. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EDWARD J. KAMMER, C.M. 
Secretary 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NURSING EDUCATION 


The Committee on Nursing Education held a dinner meeting at the Illinois 
Catholic Women’s Club at the Lewis Towers, Chicago, IIl., at 6:00 pm. 
Wednesday evening, November 28, 1956. All the members were present except 
Sister M. Eucharista, 0.S.F., formerly Dean of the School of Nursing Edv- 
cation at Niagara University. 


Since Sister M. Eucharista in reply to the letter announcing the meeting 
notified the committee of her change of work from the field of nursing educa- 
tion and submitted her resignation, the first item on the agenda was to 
accept Sister Eucharista’s resignation. 


The committee then discussed the need for broadening the membership of 
the committee, to include representatives from men’s institutions which offer 
a baccalaureate program in nursing and additional representatives from 
academic officers of colleges. It was decided so to increase the committee. A 
list of names was prepared and submitted to the Rev. Paul C. Reinert, SJ, 
so that he might issue the invitations. 


The committee expressed its disappointment in the attendance of the nurs- 
ing education section at the annual meeting of the NCEA and discussed ways 
and means of better reaching the academic personnel. The members felt that 
the functions and scope of the operations of the committee should be more 
clearly defined. 


The meeting adjourned at 8:00 p.m. 

The proposed enlargement of the committee was approved at the October 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the College and University Depart- 
ment of the NCEA. In view of the small attendance at the annual conven- 
tion of the NCEA in 1956, it was decided not to allot time for a program of 
the Nursing Education Committee in 1957. 


On February 11 Father Reinert notified the committee that the following 
persons had accepted membership: 


Rev. Bernard G. Holmes, 0.S.B., Dean, Saint Anselm’s College, Man- 

chester, N. H. 

Sister Frances Marie, President, Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colo. 

— Rita Kelleher, Dean, The Boston College School of Nursing, Boston, 
ass. 

Since the November meeting in Chicago Miss Margaret Foley of the CCSN 
has proposed the possibility of holding a meeting of institutions offering the 
baccalaureate program in conjunction with the annual meeting of the Catholic 
Conference of Schools of Nursing. One such meeting was held in 1951 and was 
well attended by academic personnel. A second suggestion has come from the 
Rev. Bernard G. Holmes, 0.S.B., that the Committee on Nursing Education 
hold its meeting in conjunction with the National League of Nursing. In either 
case the question is whether the College and University Department of the 
NCEA would wish to act as sponsor to meetings held in conjunction with other 
organizations. It is planned, if possible, to hold a committee meeting during 
the NLN convention in Chicago May 6-11, 1957. 


Respectfully submitted, 


SISTER M. EMMANUEL, O.5.F. 
Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SISTER FORMATION 


The most important accomplishment of your Committee on Sister Formation 
during the past year was undoubtedly the Everett Curriculum Workshop 
sponsored by the Fund for the Advancement of Education. The workshop and 
its report have been sufficiently described, we believe, in America and the 
College Newsletter. We can report now that more than 3,000 copies have been 
distributed to: the Most Reverend Archbishops and Bishops, the superiors of 
the sisterhoods, the colleges and universities, and all the school superintend- 
ents. The Everett recommendations, which were not so much a detailed blue- 
print for Sister education as a suggestive basis for adaptation to the needs of 
individual communities, have been well and encouragingly received by all 
classes of readers and commentators. The Spring, 1957, Sister Formation 
Bulletin carries a series of excerpts of these comments. 


The members of the department will recall that two colleges were selected 
to serve as demonstration centers for the Everett curriculum. Both the College 
of St. Teresa and the Providence Demonstration Center of Seattle University 
have made a beginning of implementing the curriculum plans this year, and 
will commence in September to carry them out completely. I am pleased to 
announce that at least three communities in the Northwest will be cooperating 
in the Seattle University center which will experiment with the Everett cur- 
riculum exactly as it is given in the report, in separate classes for sisters 
only, and with an all-Jesuit faculty, in the interim period before the training 
of the first sister-faculty is completed. We feel that this kind of cooperation 
between communities themselves, and between communities and a college or 
university, is history-making, and that it holds great promise for the future. 


It is gratifying to be able to report to the department that in the course 
of the Everett workshop and in connection with the Parkland TEPS Con- 
ference, we were invited to explain our project to the National Association of 
State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification. Although we met with 
them rather on behalf of our own colleges than as representatives of the 
NCEA or even SFC, we were able to show how the sisterhoods, three-fourths 
of which teach in more than one state, have a special problem with regard to 
multiplied and too-detailed certification requirements. Although the Everett 
Workshop had only put in three of its twelve weeks of labor at the time we 
talked to the certification heads, some directions were already emerging, and 
we assured them that, if in the final draft of our curriculum-proposals, we 
came up with a plan which included somewhat less of the professional content 
than was required in their states, this was in no way symptomatic of a desire 
to do less by way of the preparation of good teachers. It would be because 
the sister-experts assembled at Everett honestly thought that this was the 
way to make good teachers. It is heartening to be able to say that our mes- 
Sage was received by this group with great interest and kindness. We made 
It clear, of course, that we were not asking them to take any action, and we 
were not presenting any plan to them either from our organization or to their 
organization. The purpose of our joint meeting was to inform them of what 
we were doing and to win a sympathetic hearing for any college or group of 
colleges which might request permission to introduce some version of the 
Everett curriculum on an experimental basis, and to obtain certification for 
teachers so trained. 


Since last summer we have received a request from the President of the 
National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
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tion, Miss Louise Combs, for copies of the Everett Report to be sent out by 
her to all the state directors. In her letter to her membership she indicates 
that they will undoubtedly wish to give some attention to our proposals at 
their meeting in Washington, D. C., next summer. In her letter to us she says, 
“I am confident that the report will be discussed in our meeting this summer, 
We are giving a great deal of attention to the matter of nation-wide re¢i- 
procity. The approach the Sister Formation has taken to the matter of teacher- 
education will, no doubt, be basic to any decision we make.” 


The matter of reciprocity in teacher-education is obviously far from settled, 
and the mere fact that the officers will read and discuss our report does not 
mean that they will give permission for the Everett proposals as satisfying 
certification requirements. Two states, however, have already approved pro- 
grams based on Everett, namely Washington and Kentucky. The Sister For- 
mation Committee believes that we seem to have on hand at this time a fluid 
situation which holds great opportunities. It would seem that the position of 
the Catholic colleges, and particularly the problems of the sisterhoods, as a 
most mobile group of teachers, should continue to be brought to the attention 
of NASDTEC. There is some reason, moreover, to believe that, if Catholic 
institutions were to take the lead in offering for approval programs of teacher 
education in our own liberal-arts tradition, which were obviously constructed 
not to skimp or circumvent existing requirements but to realize their goals in 
a better way, these programs would win approval, at least experimentally. 
And when they proved themselves experimentally, it is to be hoped that they 
would be accepted permanently. 


The regional Sister Formation Conferences this year were postponed in 
three regions because of some delay in channelling our request for permission 
to hold them under the new decree of the Sacred Congregation for Religious 
requiring all such meetings to be cleared with Rome. These permissions have 
now been officially sought and cordially given. Two regional meetings, namely 
the New England and the Midwest Conference, remain to be held and are 
scheduled for August. The tentative topic for the 1958 series of regional con- 
ferences is “The Juniorate.” By the juniorate we understand the period of 
spiritual and intellectual formation after the novitiate and before taking up 
the active apostolate. 


The Sister Formation Bulletin now has a paid subscription of 3,400 and goes 
to all the states and 21 foreign countries. The second volume of proceedings 
of regional conferences entitled Spiritual and Intellectual Elements in the 
Formation of Sisters has just been issued by Fordham University Press. 
Special thanks are again due to Sister Ritamary for her splendid editorship 
of the Bulletin and Proceedings, and to Father Quain of Fordham and Sister 
Lelia of Mount Mary College for editorial assistance on the Proceedings. 


We should also like to remark with pleasure on the number of graduate 
theses and faculty studies which have been begun or have been published 
within the past year on subjects connected in some way with sister formation 
or the status of sister teachers. Special mention here should be made of the 
Immaculate Heart College of Los Angeles’ Research Newsletter, and of & 
forthcoming dissertation from Fordham University which will make available 
data never before assembled on the complete status of sister teachers in the 
light of anticipated needs in the Catholic educational system. 


With this report the curtain rings down on sister formation as a committee 
of the College and University Department. By the very kind action of the 
Executive Committee on January 7, and the confirmation of this action by 
the General Executive Board of the Association on February 14, sister forma- 
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tin has been advanced from the status of a temporary committee to that of 
apermanent section having the right to elect its own officers. 


The sisters appreciate sincerely this mark of your confidence, and know that 
you will continue to cooperate with the new section. Yesterday at the closed 
Sister-Formation session the delegates approved of a procedure for electing the 
new national Sister Formation Committee and its officers whereby the choice 
will be completed by next August. 


But although this is a swan song which must emphasize our indebtedness to 
the department for the interest and cooperation which brought sister forma- 
tion so far so quickly, the swan song would not be in keeping with the mes- 
sages you have heard patiently from us before unless it ended on two high 
strong notes as to what is yet to be done. 


In the first place, sister formation needs a permanent secretariate. This was 
a need we mentioned last year. It is still with us and our realization of it is 
more acute. The communities of sisters need and wish a permanent consulta- 
tive service on their formation programs. Invitations which we have no way 
of honoring have come in in great numbers. The superiors wish to talk over 
their own problems on their own site. Regional conferences cannot accomplish 
thiss They would like information, given informally, on what are good pro- 
grams which can be visited and imitated. They want help on evaluating what 
they are doing, and on working out patterns and arrangements for the ad- 
ministration of sister formation centers whose work can be regionally ac- 
credited. A sister formation office could be a clearing house for research data 
on all phases of the training of sisters. It would afford time for continuing 
study of the relevance of other educational research for sister formation. It 
would make accessible to officials in the sisterhoods information on scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and foundation grants, and give help on applying for these. 
It could and should plan and sponsor specialized workshops and institutes. It 
should coordinate the work of the inservice committees which are trying to do 
something for the sisters who are still far from degrees, or whose summer- 
school-earned degrees need to be supplemented. It could develop recruitment 
materials stressing the educational apostolate. It could engage in effective 
collaboration with such groups as the National Association of State Directors 
of Teacher Education and Certification already mentioned in this report, with 
NCTEPS, with the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, and with 
many others. It could engage in a fruitful exchange with the federations of 
sisterhoods in other parts of the world. These are all things which we have 
been attempting to do on a small scale, but anything accomplished so far 
serves just to convince us that much more could be done and done more effec- 
tively if there were an office to do it. 


At this moment, the Sister Formation Committee does not know where the 
Personnel for this office, at least by way of an executive secretary, will come 
from, nor precisely how it will be financed, although this would be a secondary 
problem. It is perhaps a matter of realizing strongly enough that the task 
's worthwhile. We are throwing it out to you because we know of no group 
more able to realize the necessity and to interpret it:to the community officers 
who might be asked, in years ahead, to sacrifice members for this apostolate. 

The second urgent note of what is yet to be done has also been mentioned 
before, but we have seen in the regional conferences how little we can do by 
ourselves without you. If we are to ask the sisterhoods to educate their mem- 
bers in regular sessions rather than summer schools, the arrangements must 
be set up whereby they can do so. It is impossible to generalize on what these 
atrangements should be. Where a community has the resources and the 
tumbers to warrant its own training college on a scale which can reasonably 
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be expected to merit state and regional accreditation, the sisters deserve your 
counsel and assistance in getting it established. Where there are true possj- 
bilities of cooperation among a number of communities in administratively 
and academically defensible institutional branches or extensions, these possi- 
bilities should be explored, and the communities should be encouraged to train 
at least some faculty members, so that they may truly share in the educational 
enterprise. When the communities are too small or too poor to do even this, 
then they are completely dependent upon the charity and good will of neighbor- 
ing colleges and universities. Our travels of last year preparatory to the 
Everett Workshop convinced us that there is no situation or region in which 
some answer cannot be found if college and community officials can be brought 
together and if the possibilities are sincerely explored. We tried to do that 
this year at the regional SF Conferences by meeting according to small geo- 
graphical units. Such meetings did little more than break the ice, however. 
At long range, sister formation in the small communities cannot succeed unless 
and until every college and university represented here assumes a positive 
responsibility toward the motherhouses and provincialates in its own district 
at least to discuss with the community officials what could be done. 

The college people tell us this, and it is perhaps often true, that the officials 
of the sisterhoods do not understand the requirements of college work, or that 
they ask for arrangements which will jeopardize the colleges with the accredit- 
ing agencies. On the other hand, the communities tell us, and this is perhaps 
sometimes true also, that the college officials are somewhat less than sympa- 
thetic toward their desire to safeguard the spiritual formation which occurs 
concomitantly with the intellectual in our American plan, and that they are 
unwilling even to consider separate classes for sisters when these are re- 
quested and when the communities offer to train and provide faculty members. 
These are difficult problems. There are no easy solutions nor general recipes. 
Motherhouses were located and educationally autonomous provinces were 
erected (by our last count there were 412 separate units with formation 
programs) before it was clear that sisters would need four and five-year 
preparation programs. But the dispersal of motherhouses is now a fact, and 
it must be met. In the sister formation movement, inasmuch as it is identified 
with our committee, or inasmuch as it is identified with this department which 
has sponsored the work, it would surely be presumptuous for us to go to any 
community and say, “This is what you must do,” or, “By next year you really 
should begin to educate your sisters.”’ But we would like to leave with you 
the thought that it is the responsibility, if not in justice, then in charity, of 
the Sister Formation Committee, of this department, and of every college 
and university individually to see to it that, whenever a community in a given 
region feels ready to begin an adequate program of sister formation, it will 
not be prevented from doing so because of lack of facilities within a reasonable 
distance or under reasonable conditions. These reasonable conditions should 
not harm the sponsoring colleges and universities academically. In this event, 
aside from the injustice to the college, there would also be harm to the sister- 
hoods and to Catholic education. But they should also be conditions which 
take into consideration the difference between mere sister education and sister 
formation. How this will be arranged locally is not clear at the moment, but 
it surely is the challenge of the future. The College and University Depart 
ment has exercised an exceedingly great patience and charity toward sister 
formation for these four years past. The sisters have no doubt that we cal 
continue to rely on you in the years of decision still before us. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SISTER MARY EMIL 
Chairman 
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ADDRESSES 


AN EVALUATION OF THE PRESENT STATUS OF TEACHING IN OUR 
UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGES—IMPRESSIONS OF BASIC ITEMS 
WHICH AFFECT IT 


VERY REV. JAMES M. CAMPBELL, DEAN, COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.* 


1. INTRODUCTION 


If it were not for the subtitle attached, I would not be facing you today. 
For the title itself seems impossible without that saving postscript. “Evalua- 
tion,” for example, suggests a standard. In this context it suggests a qualita- 
tive standard; and qualitative standards, even in the best possible of worlds, 
are notoriously hard to isolate. In the world of American education, it would 
seem, we do not try very hard. When we declaim about educational quality 
and some impish soul insists we be precise, we tend to evaporate into ethereal 
generalities or, trusting in the impact of quantity on quality, take refuge in 
a rampart of statistics. We have been told that in the realm of nuclear fission, 
quantity explodes into quality at a certain point of progression. If we pile up 
enough statistics, we seem hopefully to imply, the same approach to the 
miraculous may occur in the field of education. Meanwhile, where are we to 
find even a quantitative standard in a country which does not tolerate a na- 
tional department of education, which concedes to the departments of the forty- 
eight states the luxury of self-centered autonomy, and where the regional 
accrediting agencies insist that, beyond certain minimal quantitative criteria, 
the only standard they can invoke is the standard of correlation—correlation 
between a college’s professed aims and the degree to which it realizes them—a 
measure which is shifting and vague and qualitative. It would be possible, 
of course, to set up a composite quantitative standard derived from the more 
tangible assets of a few colleges of great traditional prestige but a number 
of qualitative questions would promptly rise to plague us, and among them 
would be the cardinal question of how effectively they use their resources. 


The word “teaching” in this title is also a bit perplexing. Does it mean 
room teaching only, or does it embrace that informal, extra-classroom 
contact and example in which America’s smaller colleges have such faith? 
Again, if we are to talk about “undergraduate colleges,” do we exclude, or do 
Wwe include, junior colleges, major and minor seminaries, novitiates, teachers 
colleges, schools of nursing, schools of engineering—all of which have claims 
to collegiate status for at least a part of their programs? And finally, how 
one “evaluate” that “present status,” of which the title speaks, in a 
country and a time and a field where the present so swiftly becomes the past 
and the past so often monopolizes the present, where current reputation and 
current achievement are not always conterminous, and where confusion is 
compounded when attention is focussed on the colleges of a church whose 


——.. 


‘This paper was read for Father Campbell by Rev. Gerard Sloyan, Assistant Dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, Catholic University of America. 
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expansion borders presently on the phantasmical and whose institutions are 
never so monolithically alike as romanticized bigotry believes. 


Thanks to the subtitle, the problems of semantics and the problem of mass, 
which the title unmodified conjures, are not insurmountable. For there are 
few basic items to which everything else which sets off Catholic colleges on 
the score of teaching can be referred, items which are so basic and so per- 
sistent that they survive all distinctions and allow us to ignore these distinc- 
tions and the concomitant problem of mass. And so I propose to establish 
their basic character and then to illustrate it by means of such specific ex- 
amples as the short time available will permit. The generalizations which 
result are hazarded with a haunting awareness of how inapplicable they may 
be in specific instances, especially because of the lag which inevitably arises 
between what is actual in a swiftly-changing age and one’s information about 
what is actual. We are reduced here because of the vastness and the variety 
of the theme and the lack of organized information to generalizations which 
are only impressions; impressions without benefit of statistics, but built up 
slowly over a quarter of a century from experiences in every state of the union 
save Vermont and Florida, from evaluations of colleges Catholic and non- 
Catholic, conducted alone and in conjunction with other evaluators, Catholic 
and non-Catholic. And while I have never peeked through a keyhole nor 
eavesdropped through a transom nor played Judge Jeffreys in a classroom, 
my inquiries about teaching have always been systematic and have been con- 
tinuously reinforced by the involuntary testimony of perhaps a thousand 
graduate students in the last thirty years either in Washington or San Rafael, 
most of whom came from American Catholic colleges. 


2. SoME PRELIMINARY PROPOSITIONS 


After these caveats and prophylactics let’s approach these basic causes 
armed with a few propositions about issues which hobble dialectics until 
disposed of. 


1. A college education may be acquired outside a college, but going to 
college is the normal way to acquire it and is the only way for a person of 
normal will power and intelligence and income. Most of us have had to go 
to college because we were neither so bright nor so strong-willed nor 80 
curious nor so circumstanced that we could do without it. And the same must 
be said of the graduate school and the seminary and the novitiate. Occasionally 
some one comes along who does not need their disciplinary and intellectual 
resources, but he or she is so rare a bird that administrators of dioceses and 
communities can derive no fiscal comfort from the fact. This commonplace is 
resurrected here, however, because teachers as well as freshmen sometimes 
talk as if a college could “give” a student an education. 


2. There is no demonstrable relationship between the eminence of a college's 
alumni and the excellence of its teaching, publicity bureaus to the contrary 
notwithstanding. If a college survives its earlier climacterics, famous and 
infamous alumni will adorn its rolls. Between about 1870 and 1904, for ex- 
ample, many men afterwards eminent were graduated from Harvard College, 
but who will say, after reading the report of Dean Briggs’ Committee of 1903, 
that there is a demonstrable connection between the undergraduate teaching 
in the Harvard of those times and the eminence afterwards achieved by mem- 
bers of successive classes? What a college affords through its teaching to the 
ordinary student whom it admits—its C average student—would be a mor 
valid test of its teaching effectiveness, if it were possible to organize such in- 
formation. And in the case of really eminent alumni the metaphor “Alma 
Mater” is easily overworked. 
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8. We save ourselves much discussion if we remember that many of the 
adverse criticisms made against American Catholic colleges and their teaching 
are due to American rather than to Catholic American deficiencies; that most 
of our faults, and most of our virtues, are matters of degree rather than of 
kind. To make out a long and stern list of the inadequacies of the American 
college is a favorite educational pastime, and every item on such a list, even 
to the item of irreligion, can be applied to the American Catholic campus now 
and then. But such jeremiads have no place here. The failings which they 
amass are unstable phenomena, especially in this age of transition; they are 
not indigenously Catholic; and, howsoever distressing in particular instances, 
are expressions of deeper disorders. 


4, Some American Catholic colleges belong among the few academically 
best of American colleges and some belong among the better. To attend an 
outstanding or good non-Catholic college today under the assumption that an 
academic experience equally comprehensive and challenging is not afforded 
anywhere under American Catholic auspices is to act from misinformation 
hopelessly outmoded. Like all declarations on the comparative excellence of 
colleges this can be called a matter of opinion by those who do not like to 
hear it but it is based on an intimate, continuing, firsthand knowledge of 
Catholic and non-Catholic colleges as undergraduate, graduate student, teacher, 
and evaluator and is shared by others who have had like opportunities to 
make comparisons. Whether you agree with it or not, it has, like the other 
propositions submitted here, its place by way of preface to the consideration 
of basic conditions and attitudes. 


8. CERTAIN BASIC CONDITIONS AND ATTITUDES 


I lump conditions and attitudes together here because I do not know how 
to separate them. They seem to act in concert in their impact on college 
teaching; and which comes first in the chain of causality is not clear—at 
least not clear to me. In retrospect, however, one thing is clear—they should 
be viewed in context, the American context. Possibly they are reproduced in 
toto beyond our borders but as they manifest themselves in American Catholic 
colleges, the American stamp is unmistakable. And so let’s begin with context. 


1, One accusation often hurled at American college teachers is that they 
are not prepared properly for their job. To teach effectively at the college 
level, the indictment reads, they need to be scholars. They need the rigorous 
training required for the Ph.D. degree, but that training as now given is not 
enough. They also need to be teachers. They should be trained to communicate 
what they have acquired and will continue to acquire to young men and women 
who in college years are engaged primarily in general rather than in special 
education. They need, in other words, to be scholar-teachers. The instructive 
Point here is that an institution meant historically for one function—the train- 
ing of scholars and the advancement of knowledge—has inherited by a natural 


historical process another function to which up to this time it has made no 
concessions. " 


American Catholic teaching at the college level shares in whatever inade- 
quacies this situation includes, for we now take it for granted, and rightly 
80, that our college teachers must possess the Ph.D. degree. But we add to 

American disadvantage a parallel disadvantage of our own. To a de- 
Pendence on the American graduate school we add a preponderant dependence 
on the Catholic major seminary. Here is another institution meant historically 
for one function—the raising up of an adequate priesthood—inheriting by a 
natural historical process another function—that of extemporizing most of 
the teachers in our liberal arts colleges and most of the administrators whose 
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actions have so direct an influence on college teachers and teaching. Without 
describing in detail what a seminary is called upon to do, it is enough for 
our present purpose to recall that it is not dedicated to turning out either 
scholars or teachers or scholar-teachers; and God help us if it were to be so 
perverted. 


Theology is the most liberalizing of all academic experiences, if taught as 
a liberal arts subject, but it is next to impossible for even the most gifted 
of teachers to so teach it or any other subject amid all the claims to attention 
which crowd in upon a present-day seminary. For regardless of the interest 
and talent of the teacher, the seminarian simply has not the needed time. The 
emphasis is on an enormous deposit of content without effective analysis of 
content, a content which is considered directly useful for the professional 
apostolate. Memory, not critical understanding, is cultivated. The result, more 
often than not up to now, is a docile, deadpan routine; a ritualistic leaning 
on the one and only textbook; an industrious taking of notes; a dutiful return 
of content on stated examination days. Term papers, discussions, and outside 
readings are sometimes attempted, but the over-all pressures are too imperious 
to afford these devices much significance. Since the typical seminarian never 
experiences the pleasure of mastering anything in these most impressionable 
years, his attitude towards all knowledge is liable to be passive or indifferent 
or even hostile, and he graduates into the parish or is impressed into teaching 
with a singular innocence of the complexity of things and a prepotency for 
unrelieved absolutes. And how about the atypical seminarian who becomes 
the liberally-educated parish priest or member of a religious congregation? 
He does not qualify thereby either as a college teacher or administrator, and 
in most cases does not wish to qualify. And in forgetting this fact in our 
search for teachers we are unfair to him, as well as to his more typical brother, 
and to the seminary which produced them both. Most seminarians never in- 
tend to be scholar-teachers or administrators, and when afterwards as alumni 
they teach or administer, they are haunted by another ideal. They are a 
captive group who escape as soon as they gracefully may into a more congenial 
apostolate. Presumably situations of this sort swell America’s mass production 
of ulcers and coronaries. Certainly they contribute to halfhearted teaching 
at the college level. And what is said here of the seminary applies also with 
appropriate modifications to the novitiate as a nursery of teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 


2. The American college is not notoriously fastidious about the origins of 
its administrators. It has such a hard time finding executive competence that 
it will settle for a banker, a lawyer, a politician, a football coach, or even a 
five-star general. It prefers, however, because of the wisdom which comes 
from bitter experience of mere activists, to recruit from the faculty, although 
it knows, because of its inability to protect him from the attritions of office, 
that the president or dean thus drafted will be ruined as a scholar-teacher, if 
he makes good. But having joined with the draftee in paying the price, the 
non-Catholic college tries to realize on its investment by leaving him long 
in office so that he may keep growing in the required competence. American 
Catholic colleges pay the same price but only rarely do they make the same 
effort to collect dividends. Once their draftee has been wrecked as a scholar- 
teacher, they add to the mischief by permitting him, encouraging him, or 
forcing him to take up other work. 


Basically, dependence on the seminary or the novitiate is the root of this 
extravagance. The claims of an earlier and superior vocation bear down 
nostalgically on the hard-pressed administrator or the necessity of long tenure 
in an educational administrative post clashes with the canonical need of re 
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lgious communities for short-term administrations; and the administrator is 
out of office. The price paid here is not merely or chiefly the sacrifice of a 
scholar-teacher, so frequently paid in Catholic America. Far more costly is the 
lack of continuity of policy, the blowing hot and cold, the shift from one set 
of standards to another, the oscillations of policy which keep a college and its 
teachers going round in circles. The president of a typical American college 
retires sooner or later and even the dean has been known to die, but the suc- 
cessor of the one or the other carries on from the point of interruption. He 
does not have to start from scratch. But how often when a Catholic president 
or dean departs does all the accumulated experience depart with him? I 
could cite dozens of examples of this phenomenon out of my recollections as 
an evaluator. It is a basic cause of bad college teaching. 


8. All that has been said and implied thus far about the seminary and the 
novitiate and canon law, however, is only the lesser and gloomier side of our 
association with them, the price we have thus far paid for a peculiar ad- 
vantage we enjoy in the college world. It may be summarized briefly as fol- 
lows: Howsoever much some of them have been tinctured with scientism or 
secularism or a totemistic reverence for democracy (I have discovered innocent 
traces of all three in Catholic colleges), none of us has succumbed to these 
intellectual inadequacies nor has had to seek a substitute for the integrating 
principle which so many American colleges have lost. That they search so 
desperately and so persistently is a measure of the advantage we basically 
enjoy. And this we owe to that source of order whose continuance, in the 
human context and in merely human terms, would be inconceivable apart from 
the seminary and the novitiate. The point does not need to be elaborated, but 
it cannot be ignored when conditions basic to college teaching are being dis- 
cussed, 


4, A final basic factor is one of attitude, an indigenously American attitude, 
first of all. In our more clinical moments we have relieved our feelings by 
calling it protectivism or nativism or separatism or isolationism or racism, 
as it has expressed itself variously on the American scene. This curious 
American compound of arrogance and diffidence and indolence enriched the 
pen and purse of Dickens a little over a century ago; it was powerful enough 
later to import Oscar Wilde to Cripple Creek on an esthetic mission to the 
miners; until a very late yesterday it assured at least temporary solvency to 
itinerant European lecturers and did its bit for the dollar balance in inter- 
national trade. And all the while it was truculently denunciatory of foreigners 
whose eulogies it prized. In the fifties of the last century, it was a major 
cause of that historical accident which is now widely labelled as the American 
Catholic Ghetto Mentality. This is not the place to analyze the Catholic version 
of this phenomenon. Some current analyses of it—Father John Courtney 
Murray’s, for example—are not to be surpassed. We can afford to be con- 
cerned with it only insofar as it affects our college teaching. It has affected 
it, and still affects it, seriously. This attempt to maintain a culture within a 
culture, this antithesis to the genius of Catholicism for adoption and adapta- 
tion, this renunciation of the Christian apostolate is now several decades re- 
moved from its most seclusive and virulent period in the college world. But 
it still lingers among us in a widespread reluctance to engage in dialogue 
with non-Catholic educators on problems which are ours as well as theirs and 
which expresses itself in other ways which I shall now attempt to include in 
a summary. 


4. CONSEQUENCES 


The list which I am about to read contained sixty items originally; it could 
tasily have grown to twice sixty, if entertainment were the motive of our 
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gathering. But in emphasizing defects rather than virtues this paper is al- 
ready something of a caricature. I am not going to make it more of a carica- 
ture by citing the amusing oddments which every evaluator uncovers in his 
travels. Out of compassion for your ears I have reduced the original sixty 
items to the eleven which seem to be the most representative consequences 
of the basic causes described hitherto. And so the list. 


1. 


2. 


The assumption that a college is a prolongated secondary school in its 
aims, teaching loads, and teaching methods. 


The assumption that ordination to the priesthood equips one to teach 
religious education at any time and to fill emergency gaps in other 
fields, outside the exact sciences. 


. The assumption that the novitiate plus an M.A. in, for example, chem- 


istry enables a nun to take on as a normal part of her schedule a class 
or two in religious education. 


. The confusing of the pastoral needs of youth with youth’s academic 


needs to the prejudice of both; illustrated by the acceptance of lazy 
and inept students, by roadblocks to flunking them out, by tailoring 
programs to their insufficiencies, by coddling them intellectually as 
long as they outwardly conform. 


. The lack of concern for the intellectual needs of the more talented and 


industrious. 


. The struggle of the C grade (and less) for lebensraum in an enviror- 


ment where the B grade tends to be the lowest common denominator. 


. The assumption that, if things academic should have secondary status 


in a house of religious formation, they should also be secondary in 
college: illustrated by all that has been listed heretofore and by the 
failure to review continuously the correlation of aims and practices; 
the overemphasis on extracurricular activities; the proliferation of 
holidays for trivial reasons; the weekend escape or dispatch of the 
clerics of a faculty into heavy parochial duties; the prolonging through 
two or more semesters of work which is elsewhere completed in one; 
the absence of conditions calculated to encourage teachers to grow into 
a professional love and grasp and continuous cultivation of their field; 
the belief that cheating in examinations and stealing library books are 
without moral significance; the student’s unspoken conviction that 
formal studies are 2 purgatory to be endured because of the prospect 
of final release into a paradise uncorrupted by intellectuality. 


. The quest for quick and easy kudos: illustrated by the erection of 4 


magnificent plant at the expense of academic integrity and in innocence 
of the clash between the Gospel and the gospel of gracious living; the 
disproportionate investment of time and money in the spectacular fea- 
tures of campus life; the multiplication of curricular offerings on 
paper beyond the resources to support them; the importation of celebri- 
ties with an eye to tomorrow’s headlines rather than to what they can 
contribute to undergraduates; the paying of an overgenerous full-time 
salary to a part-time hit-and-run lecturer associated on a full-time 
basis with a neighboring institution of some prestige; the quartering 
of a sufficiently prominent pedagogue among neighboring colleges 8 
that each may have its cut of his effulgence. 


. The grudging acceptance of lay teachers and the reluctance to give 
them tenure. 
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10. The acquiescence in minimum standards set by others: illustrated by 
relapse into intellectual sterility, once the Ph.D. is won; by contented- 
ness in the comparatively low standards set by the state and by re- 
gional accrediting agencies. 


. The ambivalent admiration of the unfamiliar: illustrated by obsequi- 
ous belief in the academic superiority of non-Catholic colleges to the 
point of indiscriminate, long-distant imitation coupled with an equally 
indiscriminate long-distant suspicion of them as social and moral 
agencies. 


5. CONSEQUENCES IN STUDENT AND ALUMNI OPINION 


Collective vocal expression is not a reliable index of student opinion in this 
age of pervasive social conformity on the campus. In the lower division a 
mass protest against the amount and quality of work demanded is often 
merely a reaction against the agonies of adjustment required by a challenging 
course or a challenging curriculum—a tribute in reverse. And if a college does 
not regularly have many protests of this sort from freshmen and sophomores 
by at least the middle of each December, it needs to examine its conscience. 
Perhaps the most reliable unwritten guide to what students really think is 
what they do and how they do it—the number of activities they try to carry, 
the outside work they try to do, the technical excellence of the college news- 
paper, the almost professional competence of their dramatic exhibitions, the 
courses they try to elect and avoid, absenteeism. There is the curious am- 
bivalence which leads a student to win concessions as a freshman or sophomore 
which are an injury to his formal training and to denounce as a senior or 
alumnus the college for having thus injured him. I have been permitted to 
read the written answers to several canvasses of upper division student opin- 
ion made since the First World War and have been struck by the overwhelm- 
ing emphasis in each collection of answers on academic rather than extra- 
curricular matters which a student will voice when he is apart from his fellows, 
under the cloak of anonymity, in the quiet of his room, facing the prospects 
of a world which soon will challenge him. From these and other documents 
come expressions of concern about entrance policies, placement, canned lec- 
tures, lack of homework, teachers either remotely or immediately unprepared, 
loaded indoctrination, the disproportion between the time allotted to theology 
and philosophy and the results thereof, the lack of systematic, exploratory 
discussion. It should be stated that tributes to various excellences are also 
sometimes found. But in either case the emphasis is on matters academic. 


Alumni are supposed to become more romantic and uncritical about alma 
Mater as the years multiply, but concern about academic items does find 
expression among them, especially among younger graduates. How often do 
we hear that a certain Catholic college did, or did not, equip them with a 
critical approach to things and a capacity to engage competently in dialogue 
with non-Catholics, or that the indoctrination they received was, or was not, 
legitimate. And on the principle that action speaks louder than words, it 
is disconcerting to note the number of Catholic alumni and alumnae now old 
enough to have sons and daughters in their late teens who are sending them 
to non-Catholic colleges. 


6. CONCLUSION 


The conditions and attitudes which contribute to practices and opinions 
ch are so often disconcerting in our time are not alarming, however, in 
terms of long historical perspective. They derive from historical accidents 
Which have nothing to do with the genius of Catholicism and have less and 
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less to do with American Catholicism as decade follows decade. Symptomatic 
of their continuing decline in our day are such phenomena as the awakening 
of self-criticism among Catholic social workers, the vigorous junior seminary 
group, the explorations of the teachers of sacred doctrine, the Antwerp Con- 
gress of last August attended by American Catholics, the sister formation 
movement, the inquiries now under way in more than one seminary of my 
acquaintance, and the fact that a paper of this kind can be presented here. 
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A CATHOLIC COLLEGE TEACHER GIVES EVIDENCE OF HER 
EXPERIENCE 


SISTER MARY JEREMY, O.P., CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGLISH, ROSARY COLLEGE, RIVER FOREST, ILL. 


No title could be more liberal or noncommittal than “A Catholic College 
Teacher Gives Evidence of Her Experience.” It puts upon me the delicate 
responsibility of telling the truth. John Baptist Reeves, the English Domini- 
can, once said: “If a thing is so, say it is so; if it not so, say it is not so— 
that is, if it is your business to say anything at all about it.” I am not the 
one who decided that it was my business to speak to you today. But given 
the business, I shall try to follow Father Reeves’ advice and speak frankly 
of convictions and attitudes that I have formed as student and teacher. With 
the sixteenth-century writer I ask of you: “Construe my meaning; wrest not 
my method.” I am confident that the workshop discussions scheduled for to- 
morrow will supply any correctives that my remarks may require. 


Though we are all concerned with what constitutes good teaching, shall 
we agree at the beginning that we cannot make a precise description of the 
good teacher—that whenever we attempt to do so, we remember an in- 
dubitably great teacher who does not match our description? Perhaps we have 
accepted Mortimer Adler’s pronouncement: “The greatest teachers are the 


least pretentious.” Then we remember one of our best teachers whom no one 
could accuse of excessive modesty. Again, we have been told: “A good teacher 
never sits down. He stays on his feet.” But we remember the fiery-eyed 
teacher who paced the floor while his students suffered a vicarious exhaustion. 
The quiet words of the Evangelist come to mind: “And sitting down, He 
taught them...” The descriptions of great teachers in the anthology, Unseen 
Harvests, give further evidence that among them are to be found the modest 
and the flamboyant, the predictable and the unexpected, the mild and the 
incendiary; swift, slow; sweet, sour; adazzle, dim... 


Yet granting this diversity, we may still agree that some qualities and 
procedures do conduce to successful teaching. I cannot, of course, base my 
opinions on anything like Dr. Campbell’s extensive surveys, but from more 
limited experiences I have formed certain impressions of admirable teaching. 
The first of these experiences in time and in importance was the privilege of 
growing up under the tutelage of a good teacher. He expected from his charges 
precision in speech; he taught them how to learn (“Look it up!” was his cry 
Whenever they asked him anything that they could find out for themselves) ; 
he continued his interest in their studies long after they had passed from 
his jurisdiction. Other great teachers I have known are Father Reeves, whom 
Ihave already mentioned, the late Karl Young, and Monsignor Reynold Hillen- 
brand. In university classes, conventions, and workshops, I have met others 
from Catholic and from secular institutions. From these teachers, from my 
colleagues, and from a good deal of reading and conferring I have derived 
the convictions that I shall lay before you. 


The first concerns the teacher’s speech. Besides the exact use of the special 
terminology of his subject—we take this for granted—he should know the 
ordinary decencies of language and the meanings of ordinary words. The 
English language, as James Thurber has observed, is not a twenty-five-cent 
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baseball bat; it is an instrument of precision even in this day of “Videomatic 
Televenglish.” A teacher who mispronounces the names of standard authors, 
who urges students to become “prolific readers,” who cannot speak extem- 
poraneously without saying “irregardless” or “and et cetera”—who, in short, 
lacks respect for his native language, is falsifying the medium of his pro- 
fession. 


On the other hand, the good teacher is not pedantic. Like the good writer, 
the superlative teacher is sometimes a leap ahead of the dictionary-makers, 
Often it is a teacher who introduces the freshman to the effectiveness of 
understatement, the function of irony, the refreshment of the unexpected word, 
Was it a teacher who said of the notorious entertainer from Tennessee: “His 
knowledge of the fine arts is molecular” ? 


The teacher should also know, though he need not use, the idiom of the 
world in which he and his students live. This involves listening to them instead 
of doing all the talking. It also involves wide reading of the best contemporary 
writing. 


A second important matter, as I see it, is that the teacher know and respect 
his subject. That a good teacher knows his subject is axiomatic. Dr. Campbell 
has, however, reminded us that in our colleges teachers are sometimes assigned 
to teach subjects in which they are unprepared. Imperfect knowledge, lack of 
interest, or both, undermine the confidence of students and make teaching 
ineffective. I remember a high school pupil who said to his former grade 
school teacher: “I certainly had a terrible time with arithmetic, didn’t I?” 
His teacher’s reply was, “That’s because J was having a terrible time with 
arithmetic.” 


It is good that in some teaching orders, the young religious are now asked 
to choose their major fields of study. One result should be more animated and 
effective teaching. 


Correlative with thorough knowledge is a respect for the subject. I must 
draw my illustrations from the humanities, those contemplative studies, since 
my experience has been in this area. The well-trained and sensitive teacher 
respects the integrity of literature. In a recent assembly talk, the Reverend 
James Shannon, president of St. Thomas College, spoke of the tendency to 
distort literature by treating it as a sociological document. This sort of thing 
may occur when a teacher whose primary interest is in another field is thrust 
into teaching a subject for which he has no aptitude. 


Another regrettable development occurs when an obsessive dread of secu- 
larism causes a Catholic teacher to lose his perspective: he may tend to under- 
value all but professedly “Catholic” works. This is the “attempt to maintain 
a culture within a culture” which you have heard so aptly called “the anti- 
thesis to the Catholic genius for adoption and adaptation.” Cardinal Suhard 
has told us: “To be an apostle is to embrace everything, to penetrate every- 
thing that may be legitimately approached in man and in the world he has 
fashioned. That is, everything except sin: all values, even those foreign to 
Christianity. .. .” Several years ago, Father Robert Henle, S.J., dean of the 
graduate school at St. Louis University, reminded members of this organiza- 
tion that a great body of achievement has grown up outside the Church. In 
the attempt to restore Christian culture we may make the mistake of by- 
passing this achievement. We are wrong if we do so. We ought rather to 
study it, criticize it, and praise what is admirable in it. This is difficult and 
we may make mistakes; but we must be willing to wrestle with the work of 
a possibly great writer in order to look for points of contact with the truth. 
“Let us build bridges, not dig ditches,” as Sertillanges counsels us. 
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If we ignore the work of our contemporaries outside the Church, one conse- 
quence will be that soon we shall not be able to interpret even our con- 
temporary Catholic authors since their work will have been influenced by the 
achievement of the non-Catholic world. Another consequence will be that our 
students, hearing or reading elsewhere about writers and artists of whom 
we say nothing, will either conclude that their work is “bad” and will close 
their minds to it, or—and this is far more likely—they will decide that we 
simply do not know how to evaluate. 


Again, the Catholic teacher may through misguided zeal fall into what we 
may call religious irrelevancy—that is, the reading into (or the wrenching 
out from) a piece of literature of various pious ideas. Granted that in King 
Lear one of the themes is filial ingratitude, we shall be wide of the mark if 
we treat it as a sermon on the fourth commandment. (It seems to me that 
this approach is more common in methods courses than in subject-matter 
courses.) Robert Frost has said: “Poetry begins in delight and ends in 
wisdom.” The good teacher does not overlook the delight in an untimely haste 
to extract the wisdom. Art teaches indirectly; that does not mean that it 
teaches ineffectively. 


A sense of proportion comes into play here also. We may regret that Milton 
calls the Pope “the triple Tyrant,” that some of Browning’s monks are not 
models for young religious, that Wordsworth lacks the perceptions of Hopkins, 
but, if we therefore conclude that these writers have no place in our schools, 
we are wanting in the largeness that should characterize us. The Catholic 
teacher above all others should approach his subject with serenity and 
freedom. Precision of thought, yes, but also liberty of spirit. This is not to 
say that he should ignore defects and errors. It is to say that he should not 
enlarge them out of all proportion; that when there is a falling away from 
truth he should not withdraw in abhorrence but quietly point out the source 
of the error while paying full admiration to whatever excellence may ac- 
company it. To introduce students to “the noble pleasure of praising” is one 
of the teacher’s privileges. 


Furthermore, the Catholic teacher worthy of the name will avoid the error 
of thinking that either the past or the present has a monopoly of wisdom 
and significance. Formerly we were accused of excluding contemporary writers 
from the curriculum, In recent years there has been a headlong rush in the 
opposite direction—a movement to replace Milton by Mauriac and Shakespeare 
by Graham Greene. Need we fall into this either-or way of thinking? If we 
are of the center and not of the periphery, our classrooms are hospitable to 
both the new and the old—“the vertical man” and the horizontal one. 


It is trite to say that teaching is an apostolate, that it is a work of mercy 
to heal “those who have been wounded in the head by ignorance.” In its high- 
est form, teaching can be (to adapt Wallace Stevens’ words) “The brilliant 
mercy of a sure repose... things certain sustaining us in certainty.” But re- 
turning to the phrase, it is a work of mercy: it is hard work. Rigorous, pro- 
longed mental work is the penance intrinsic to our state of life. Finding out 
the truth and then acting upon the consequences of that knowledge mean ruth- 
less mortification. This is the devotion that will not settle for an easy answer, 
that will not oversimplify what is really complex. In the intellectual life as 
in the spiritual life, to stand still is to fall back. It is my conviction that the 
examination of conscience should be supplemented by an examination of in- 
tellect, Here are a few of the questions that I should ask myself: 


First: Do I deepen and broaden my understanding of the subjects I teach 
by a steady rereading of the original sources; by keeping in touch with current 
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research; and by constantly making connections between my subject and other 
areas of knowledge? 


Second: (and this question is based on a masterly address by Dr. Anton 
Pegis on “Teaching and the Community of Learning”) Is my teaching an 
actual reliving of the learning process with my students so that both they and 
I are partners in the search for truth? If it is not, what am I doing instead? 
Am I giving myself a course while they watch? Have I succumbed to the 
mediocrity of order without meaning by issuing neatly labeled bundles of fact, 
opinion, anecdote, and prejudice, to be handed back to me on examination day 
and never investigated before or after? 

Third: Do I give my students practice in the methods and tools of scholar- 
ship so that they learn to walk by themselves? Do I demand expert use of the 
library, independent investigation and thinking, especially of juniors and 
seniors? Do they have at the end of the course a sense of beginning? Do they 
have it still more strongly at graduation so that it is not uncommon tc hear 
them say, “I should like to stay another year and do all the reading i have 
planned”? If the majority of our graduates say, “I never want to see another 
book,” something is wrong. 

As a supplement to this examination of intellect, I have sometimes tried 
another plan at the end of the semester. I take a sheet of paper and write at 
the top: “If I ever teach this course again ...” Then I list all the things that 
I have done and that the students could have done by themselves with a little 
guidance. Isn’t it ironic that sometimes the more the teacher does, the less the 
students do? The ideal is a true partnership in the community of learning, 
not a solo performance by the teacher, nor on the other hand, a disorganized 
and superficial discussion by the class. 

One might sum up all these examinations of intellect in one question: Am 
I constantly carrying on that dialogue with my students that makes us com- 
panions in the community of learning? 

With the other members of the faculty, the college teacher should form a 
still more closely-knit community of learning. It may take the form of a 
weekly discussion such as has been carried on for three years by members of 
the philosophy and science departments at Rosary College. It may often be 
a more casual interchange. It may take the form of attending one another's 
classes—something more often desired than possible. This sort of interchange 
is a constant stimulus to intellectual curiosity and a source of mutual respect. 
Incidentally, students are impressed by evidence that their teachers have an 
appreciative understanding of one another’s fields. 

The community of learning is also strengthened by an interest in research. 
Each department should have at least two members who are either actively 
engaged or sympathetically interested in writing or research. I have heard a 
dispirited teacher say: “It’s terrible to be the only one in the department 
interested in research. I can’t talk to anyone about my project.” It takes a 
superhuman dedication and indifference to the ordinary need for intellectual 
companionship to persevere in research under such conditions. 

I believe that religious superiors and college administrators should regard 
writing and research not as a form of self-indulgence but as one of the con- 
tributions to be expected of all whose training and ability qualify them. In- 
tellectual work means not only learning but producing. There should be some 
reconcilement between the scholastic and the community life so that a person 
who is competent to do research is not assigned to the type of duty that leaves 
no time for study. Appointments as sacristan, publicity work, and heavy 
extracurricular activities are as a rule incompatible with scholarship and are 
as effective as administrative duties in ruining the few scholars that we have. 
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At the university where I did my graduate work one of the student-sisters 
told me of a conversation she had had with one of her professors. “We train 
you people in research,” he told her; “then you go home and we never hear 
of you again.” “Research takes money,” replied my friend, “and our colleges 
don’t have money.” “They seem to have money for other things,” was the 
professor’s comment. I have never been able to forget this conversation 
though I was not the sister addressed. That this teacher was one of the kind- 
est and most generous to his students adds significance to his words. 


Related to my conviction that research is important is another which has 
been well expressed by John W. Simon: “It would be wonderful if we could 
somehow gain the confidence of non-Catholic scholars and enter into a fruitful 
dialogue with them. We can, I think, gain their confidence . . . by indicating 
to them that our scholarship is of a high order and is disinterested—i.e., not 
directed toward apologetic ends.” Those of us who have been students at non- 
sectarian universities know that diffidence and animosity dissolve in the class- 
rom or seminar. It is easier to maintain scholarly contacts begun during 
graduate school than it is to break entirely new ground. The presence of 
mature and competent Catholics, particularly in certain areas of study, has 
also its apostolic aspect. The view that all our teachers should be trained 
under exclusively Catholic auspices may be shortsighted. If we are really 
serious about wishing to have contact with non-Catholic scholars, we should 
not neglect one of the most direct means. 


As fellow students of those who do not share our beliefs, we might learn 
to express our convictions in language that means something to them. There 
is more than one way of telling the truth, and our special vocabulary is 
jargon to many. I have often admired the ability of Father Charles Sheedy 
of the University of Notre Dame. He can put theological principles into 
luminously clear and memorable terms for people to whom theology is a bad 
word and a syllogism meaningless. A little more familiarity with our fellow 
teachers in other types of institutions and a little more imagination in our 
dealings with them might keep us from making some of the naive or tactless 
remarks that are sometimes heard at educational meetings. 


In closing, may I suggest the point of view that I should like to bring to 
my own teaching? It is this. Every one of us has been given a unique prepara- 
tion for his vocation. This preparation includes the influence of persons, of 
places, of books, of innumerable special opportunities and graces. Each of 
these endowments will somehow enter into our teaching. It is thus that we 
give the account of our stewardship—by sharing everything that we have been 
given, withholding nothing. 

There is a story told about the artist, Sir Joshua Reynolds. Once he painted 
a portrait with apparent ease. Afterwards, the purchaser of the painting 
complained that the price was too high. “How long did it take you to paint 
that picture?” he demanded. “All my life,” answered Reynolds. “All my life.” 
If the teacher uses all his life in instructing his students, he will be of the 
fellowship of our great predecessors who have made the vocation of the 
teacher “a measureless honor.” 





SYNTHESIS OF WORKSHOP DISCUSSIONS ON THE THEME OF THE 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION’ 


Administration: 


One group felt that it ought to be on record as taking slight issue with one 
of Dr. Campbell’s points: That administration removes a man from scholarly 
pursuits and the implication that, therefore, scholars should be kept away from 
administration. The scholar president is not so much sacrificed to scholarship 
as he is badly needed in the college if there is to be scholarship undertaken 
there. His leadership is essential for the scholarly progress of the institution 
and the continued interest in research and scholarship. 


Another group recommended setting up of a system of administration in 
Catholic colleges for both continuity and stability, combining the virtues of 
change and permanence. 


Fear of Secularism: 

Opinions varied on this topic. Universally we agreed that secular texts and 
literature should not be categorically outlawed. While the development of a 
broader reading program was encouraged, it was suggested that there could 
be danger in becoming too daring in our anxiety to overcome our fear. It was 
felt that caution must be used: only expert teachers should be engaged in, let 
us say, guided study of works on the Index. 


We were encouraged to open up the non-Catholic world of thought. Since 
we are training for leaders, we must make them aware of the world of 
thought they will face. And with proper guidance, we can trust our students. 


The group encouraged making contact with non-Catholics through profes- 
sional and learned associations; through willingness to serve on committees— 
behind the scenes as well as in public. It was felt that association with the 
secular teachers of our own city and state was important to “communication” 
of the whole truth. 

Catholic ghetto mentality could be avoided by (a) a willingness to place 
students in graduate schools offering the best work in particular fields, be the 
institutions Catholic or not; and (b) by not taking the view that Catholic 
colleges have all, secular colleges only materialism and secularism. 


Lay Teacher: 

Lay teachers are increasingly becoming welcome to institutions—a survey 
of the group showed that laymen are frequently full professors and depart- 
mental heads in our colleges. It was brought up that both laymen and lay- 
women should be welcome on college staffs, even in men’s colleges. 

Other benefits than salary, retirement plan, education of children, travel 
expenses, should be considered. 


It was also recommended that: 
1. Study of finances in Catholic colleges be made, as these affect the 
retention of teachers qualified for higher professorial ranks; 


2. More Catholic laymen be stimulated to enter fields of advanced study, 
qualifying them for professional excellence and even for administra- 
tive positions; 


1 Edited by Brothers Potamian and Gregory, F.S.C., from the materials submitted by recorders 
of the workshops. 
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8. The place of the lay teacher on the faculty of the Catholic college be 
studied. Place should be made for lay members to share in the develop- 
ment of policy. This policy-making status should be clearly expressed 
and delineated, especially for the lay faculty, and these persons should 
have an actual voice in certain aspects of policy making. 


Graduate Education: 


The great contribution which the Catholic university makes in imparting 
appreciation of the totality of truth as well as in the excellence of its teaching 
is recognized. The value of Catholic education is deeper than can be measured 
by millions of dollars or buildings or even numbers of appearances of faculty 
members in journals. 


1. We should therefore include secular graduate education in our plans 
where prudence and necessity dictate. 


2. Since Catholic graduate schools have been upgrading so forcefully, and 
since they contribute so much to the inspiration and worth of our 
colleges, we feel we should support them as strongly as we can by 
sending them our best students. 


Research: 


Members of the discussion groups felt that research is regarded not with 
suspicion indeed, but that often because of limited personnel the work that 
“needs to be done”? pushes off research. Many felt that some activities should 
be sacrificed if necessary in favor of productive scholarship. A suggestion 
was made that the beginning teacher’s load be lightened to enable her to be- 
come adjusted to teaching and to do research. 


Some kind of faculty forum for the discussion of research by faculty mem- 
bers was recommended, both for the encouragement it would afford research 
and for the liberalizing effect it would have on the faculty. Such reports might 
be the initiation of publishable research. They might also appear in a faculty 
journal to carry faculty publication available also to students. 


Educational Deficiencies: 


One group considered at length the question: What are our chief deficien- 
cies? It was suggested that these are: lack of concern for developing intel- 
lectual interest and maturity; too much accent on the vocational aspects of 
the students’ future; too much teacher domination. 


By way of contrast, it was noted that our students by and large do not 
come from “college families,” and that much of the problem is therefore his- 
torical. It was likewise suggested that in stressing various shortcomings, we 
might well be putting too much emphasis now on a situation that has already 
been corrected. 


It was felt that the existence of a Catholic “finishing school” under the 
name of college does great harm to Catholic higher education in general. That 
there is a problem of transition for the individual student was admitted; vari- 
ous methods, however, can be used to increase student responsibility. One that 
was discussed briefly was the plan of having the student council take over 

complete orientation program for freshmen. 


The heart of the matter, as the group seemed to see it, is simply this: 
Granted that we may be doing a good job now, can we suggest ways of im- 
Proving stimulation to the intellectual life? How better can we develop fuller 
maturity in our college students? 
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answers came in the exchange of plans actually in operation. These 
stated are: 


. Liberal arts forum: A group of 25 selected students meet every 10 
days. Reading and topics are announced in advance. Three professors 
discuss the topic together, after which the students ask questions and 
seek to gain insight into the divergent points of view expressed by the 
faculty. 


. Reduction of class hours: In the upper division three-credit courses 
meet one day a week, with one seminar period every ten days. Greater 
individual work by way of reading and research must be done by the 
student. 


. A course conducted by two faculty members. Divergent views put a 
greater responsibility on the student to explore and to evaluate. 


In one department the complete abolition of lectures. Reading assign- 
ments and class meetings to discuss the problems of the subject area 
are substituted. 


. Utilization of an outstanding faculty member to lecture to five hun- 
dred, with other teachers taking smaller groups for discussion. 


. Integration day: Classes replaced by eight or ten discussion groups, 
made up of students and faculty members. Broad topics along divi- 
sional lines form the basis of the discussions. 


. Faculty discussion groups, bringing together teachers from all depart- 
ments and leading to a greater appreciation of their common interests 
and problems. 


The faculty colloquium—with one member leading discussion on a book 
announced previously. 

. Departmetal gatherings, such as the English staff meeting with the 
members of the theology department. 


With any of these plans, it was generally agreed, there must be some re- 
education of the faculty—a problem administrators are bound to face. 
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CONSENSUS IN EDUCATION: A RETROSPECTIVE ANALYSIS 


RAYMOND J. McCALL, MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


In the Forty-first Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tin, Mortimer Adler had noted that “men who concur in the same principles 
may reasonably differ in policy.” In the period immediately following the 
publication of this yearbook, in which Adler among others had set forth so 
graphically the profound differences on fundamental principle between philoso- 
phers of education, the Philosophy of Education Society became increasingly 
concerned with a complementary question: Can American educators who differ 
profoundly in educational principle, reasonably concur in matters of policy? 
The word “reasonably” here is most important, for if our agreements were the 
result of accident and inconsistency, they would not be productive of that 
pluralistic consensus which is necessary for those of different conviction to 
work together effectively in a democracy. The question seeks, besides a 
recognition in the practical order of the right to differ, a certain community of 
conviction with regard to intermediate values and the general instrumentalities 
of their attainment. The Philosophy of Education Society accordingly formed 
a Committee on Consensus whose purpose would be to explore areas of agree- 
ment between representatives of opposing philosophies of education and ulti- 
mately to formulate a series of intermediate aims or policies on which ideal- 
ists, experimentalists, Catholics, reconstructionists, eclectics, and others could 
agree, 

The committee was formed in the fall of 1947 but I did not become asso- 
ciated with it until its second meeting in early February, 1948. At that time 
the active members of the committee were: 


Dr. Louise Antz of New York University, School of Education, an 
idealist and disciple of Herman Horne. 


Dr. George Axtelle, also of New York University, an ardent Deweyite. 


Dr. Kenneth Benne, then of Teachers College, Columbia University, an 
experimental naturalist with special interest in group processes and 
esthetics. 


Dr. John Brubacher of Yale University, the well-known historian and 
critic, eclectic in inspiration and, though heavily saturated with natural- 
ism, by no means unaffected by Scholastic and realistic ideas. 


Dr. Howard Selsam, Director of the Jefferson School of Social Science, 
a philosophical Marxist. 

Maurice Rowland, a New Brunswick, New Jersey, high school principal, 
who besides serving as secretary to the committee was supposed to repre- 
sent the point of view of the practical educator. 

Father William F. Cunningham, chairman of the Education Depart- 
ment at Notre Dame University, who had to be absent from this meeting 
by reason of illness. 


This second meeting embraced eighteen hours of discussion and stretched 
over two days. The general procedure was for one member to present a paper 
(on some topic close to his conviction of what is crucial in the area of inter- 
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mediate values and penultimate meanings) as a target for criticism—both 
appreciative and disparaging—of the other members. The critics would state 
what they could agree with but also what would have to be modified or at least 
clarified before they could give concurrence. Since the critics did not always 
agree with each other, the views of the proponent were ordinarily subject to 
a considerable amount of dialectical attrition before all the critics were even 
partially placated. The proponent was then supposed to rewrite his paper in 
the light of this criticism for presentation at the next national meeting of the 
Society. Since Father Cunningham could not be present, the onus of reading 
and defending his presentation, which had been readied in advance, fell on me. 
It soon became evident to the group that Father Cunningham and I did not 
see eye to eye in all things. On the whole, the effect of this, though uncon- 
trived, was desirable, dispelling as it did any lingering stereotypes of a Catho- 
lic united front. 


We might illustrate the working procedure of the committee by taking one 
statement from Father Cunningham’s paper and sketching its fate. In dealing 
with the concept of community, Father Cunningham opined that there was one 
basic fact on which all could agree, namely, “the primacy of the family in all 
social structure.’”? The response was a chorus of “Yes, buts.” The experiment- 
alists agreed that the family is the primary social unit in the present struc- 
ture of our society, but changing functions, they insisted, alter structure. 
There might, therefore, in the far future conceivably be a change in the 
family’s primacy. To this the Marxist agreed with what appeared to be a 
slight gleam in his eye—one of the few occasions in which he was able to 
concur with the Deweyites on any issue in the many hours of discussion. The 
idealist thought that the family was primary because its influence on the in- 
dividual personalities of its members was so great, not that the family in itself 
is more important than, or as primary as, the individual. One of the experi- 
mental naturalists—a constitutional bachelor this one—felt strongly that we 
should not exalt the family or overlook its possible disfigurements of personal- 
ity. We must perforce, he said, recognize its primacy but also its inadequacy. 
At this point I suggested the appositeness of the traditional Scholastic posi- 
tion on the family as an imperfect society, requiring the support of civil 
society to accomplish its objectives adequately. In this there was general con- 
currence, with the non-anti-family experimental naturalist cautioning us not 
to overlook the community’s interest in training for family life. 


It was also agreed that the notion of family primacy must be seen as part 
of a larger principle: the autonomy of many social units, small identities, 
required by the pluralistic concept. With these specifications, qualifications, 
and extensions it was agreed to accept the notion from Father Cunningham 
of the primacy of the family. 


In similar fashion, six other major suggestions or contentions in Father 
Cunningham’s paper were thrashed out and ultimately agreed to in some aug- 
mented, diminished, or transposed sense. A paper by Dr. Brubacher attempt- 
ing in advance a consensus on the concept of human nature so far as this 
concept relates to educational practice, a paper by Dr. Antz on the concept 
of vocation, one by Dr. Benne on our concept of discipline, and a very much 
down-to-earth paper by Mr. Rowland on how the philosopher of education 
might contribute to improving the quality of the product turned out by the 
teacher-training institutions, occasioned a good deal of lively discussion. Much 
of it was appreciative but much of it also was pointedly critical of this or 
that complacent assumption (for instance of Brubacher’s too easy identifica- 
tion of individuality with limitation, of Benne’s linking of scientific criticisim 
with philosophic scepticism). There were, however, no show-stopping dis 
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agreements, no complete intellectual impasses until we came to Dr. Axtelle’s 
paper on the problem of knowledge. Axtelle’s position on the end of knowledge 
for education was substantively quite unacceptable to two of the committee 
attending this meeting, and it was regarded as highly inadequate by a third 
member. For Axtelle knowledge has only one universal end: the guidance 
and perfection of practice. For the purpose of education, skill, art, or “know- 
how” is the ultimate psychological phenomenon. Let me quote a bit from 
Axtelle’s paper, a copy of which I still have in my files: 


Mathematics, the sciences, or philosophy . . . may have an independent 
status unrelated to practice. However, this status is had at the expense of 
competence. Their independent status represents either a product of 
analysis or abstraction from the context of practice, or a condition of 
materials before they have been learned well enough to become assimi- 
lated into practice. 

To Axtelle the calculus, for example, is a system of symbolic operations; 
but to know the calculus means to have the skill or art of performing these 
operations, and he could see no essential difference between the calculus used 
in engineering operations and the calculus used simply as a means of further 
knowledge. It was the Marxist and the Aristotelian (Selsam and I) who 
objected most vigorously to this equivocation on the term operation (or use) 
and to Axtelle’s bootlegging pragmatist metaphysics under the label of edu- 
cational relevance or educational application. Equally if not more unaccept- 
able was the exclusivistic character of Axtelle’s position: there is no room 
in education for knowledge that is not pretty directly related to practice; a 
statement which some of us (like Dr. Antz, the idealist) felt could be used 
to justify a policy of technocratic tyranny. The spectacle of the representa- 
tive of a Catholic university, an Aristotelian in philosophy, lined up solidly 
with the philosophical Marxist against every expression of pragmatism and 
relativism must have been a striking one, and on several occasions I can 
Tfemember one of the experimental naturalists doing what amounted to a 
“double take” as he watched Selsam and me, dialectically speaking, bring 
the ball down the court together. He was no more surprised at times than 
Iwas! Axtelle seemed in any case incapable of seeing any value in theoretical 
knowledge except as an incomplete moment in the life of prawis, so that on this 
score the possibility of any consensus seemed slim. 


With the exception of our considerable misgiving on this final issue it was 
generally felt that this meeting of the Consensus Committee had been con- 
spicuously successful; that we had all learned something of the reasonableness 
of alternative points of view to our own, that we had discovered some of our 
differences to be more verbal than real, and others to be more of degree 
than of kind. The committee’s report to the next annual meeting (some two 
weeks later) was accordingly rather optimistic. The possibility of publishing 
m permanent form its most fundamental consensus was held to be good, 
though not likely until at least the equivalent of a year of bi-monthly meet- 
ings had been spent in presentation, friendly probing, re-presentation, and 
re-probing, up to a final formulation. With only a few dissenters, the Society 
endorsed the work of the committee and empowered it to continue its ex- 
Plorations for another year. 


The committee met again in April. The feature on this occasion was a 
paper on the fundamentals of the good life by Selsam, most of which might 
have been taken right out of the Nicomachean Ethics, Axtelle and I squared 
off again on the nature of knowledge, only this time I was given the oppor- 

lity to present an Aristotelian-Thomistic version of the relation of theo- 
retical and practical knowledge. The line-up was pretty much Axtelle-Benne 
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vs. McCall-Selsam. The experimentalists seemed pleased by my concession 
that their position was beyond exception as an analysis of practical knowledge, 
though not overjoyed at my contention that they failed completely to do justice 
to that disinterested quest for truth and certitude for its own sake, lauded and 
incarnated by Aristotle. Dr. Axtelle especially seemed to feel that certainty 
was a sterile fantasy. I hesitated to inquire if he was certain of his feeling 
on this matter, since such dialectical riposte seemed to sting rather than stop 
him. It was becoming increasingly the feeling of the group that we did well 
to absent ourselves from the felicities of epistemology as much as possible. 
Accordingly it was determined to devote the next two meetings to the idea 
of community, to the nature of man and the notion of value. 


The focus of the next meeting, held in October, 1948, was a splendid paper 
by Axtelle on Community as a Normative Principle. I myself had never be- 
fore appreciated how close to a Christianized Aristotelianism the social 
philosophy of the Deweyites can on occasion be. Axtelle stressed the ethical 
quality of the term democracy, the practical ideal of the good society as 
stimulating and releasing human energies and calling forth the highest 
potentialities of men. He spoke of the satisfaction that comes to men from 
the full use of their powers; of the necessity for men to realize that they are 
members one of another, thereby pleasing no end Father Cunningham whose 
devotion to the doctrine of the Mystical Body as the supreme principle of 
community in every human enterprise is, I am sure, well known to many of 
you, as it became to the members of our committee. Association, Axtelle 
argued, achieves a distinctively human quality when characterized by common 
interest and common purpose. It is in participative relationships that the 
organic merges into the conscious, deliberate, and intelligent. The community 
exists in and by communication, and consensus is the intellectualization of 
the social act. All of this and much more in the same vein struck me as 
wonderfully close to the views of Maritain, Simon, and other contemporary 
social philosophers in the Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition, and I did not 
hesitate to express my enthusiasm. (Selsam was not present for this meeting 
but I could not help speculating on his reaction to Axtelle’s and my mutual 
reinforcements. “There,” I thought to myself, “goes the shortest popular-front 
alliance in history.”) For the time being, our differences with respect to the 
nature of knowledge seemed remote indeed. 


Further explorations of the concept of community led the group to the 
conclusion that there was a sufficient amount of consensus here to make this 
the central theme of a joint publication by the committee, a rough form of 
which might even be worked up before the next annual meeting of the 
Society. Planning for this was carried out in considerable detail and specific 
assignments given to Axtelle, Brubacher, Father Cunningham, Antz, and me. 
By this time, Benne had transferred to Illinois and could not guarantee regu- 
lar participation in the committee’s meetings, and Selsam had let it be known 
that he was no longer able to participate in the committee’s business. 


Our discussions on the nature of man and value were provocative but not 
so productive of consensus. Father Cunningham and I insisted, along with 
Dr. Antz, that ethical could not be entirely divorced from ontological ques- 
tions, that the ought depended on the is. The experimentalists did not cotton 
to this making of experience conform to concepts. We draw our oughts, they 
contended, from comparative history and the sciences. The ought question 
is an appeal for us to survey action-consequences, and the “primary ought” 
is a question of little interest to them. The argument ultimately became 4 
discussion of the relative primacy of the scientific and the non-scientific 
philosophical, and of the possibility of a perennial philosophy. The Scholastics 
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were willing to concede that the actually perennial was small, but insisted 
both on its possibility and its minimal actuality. Extended discussions of the 
concepts of species, essence, change, the potential, and the reality of novelty 
in the world were enlightening even if they did not always lead to agreement. 
Dr. Brubacher thought that the acceptance of novelty in the world must 
temper our acceptance of the principle of sufficient reason, a point at which 
I forsook consensus in favor of outright dissent to argue that being wishy- 
washy about the principle of sufficient reason was to erase the possibility of 
intelligible discourse. As he later confided to me, this shook Brubacher and 
turned him into a semi-Aristotelian, at least for the rest of the evening. I 
myself was too concerned to encourage the experimentalists in their insistence 
on contingency and freedom as realities, to overwork the principle of sufficient 
reason. (But it is comforting to have the principle on your side in an argu- 
ment; it makes your opponent’s objections seem so groundless and unrea- 
sonable!) 

The committee held one more session before the annual meeting of the 
Society in early 1949. Dr. Brubacher had prepared a paper on “The Aims 
of Education” which I thought did less than justice to the Scholastic point 
of view. In it also he raised again the question of the alleged opposition 
between the principle of sufficient reason and the reality of freedom and 
novelty. Axtelle had been too taken up with other duties to prepare his 
paper for the meeting and I was greatly absorbed in a psychological research 
project, so that all in all this meeting was not very productive, Father 
Cunningham was ill again which further slowed down our efforts. On the 
strength of what we had accomplished up to this point, however, we presented 
a fairly strong case for continued support from the Society at the annual 
meeting. There were more doubts and dissents raised this time than at the 
previous meeting. Our answers to some of the doubters were sufficient to 
prompt old Professor Kilpatrick to observe that if we could accomplish even 
our limited objective of clarifying and stating just what we agreed on and 
with what qualifications, it would constitute a great boon to American educa- 
tion. We were thereupon given a further blessing by the annual meeting, 
and we renewed our determination to find consensus where it existed. 

Though the committee met five or six times thereafter, somehow we never 
did get off the ground. Father Cunningham’s continued illness and my own 
increasing absorption in psychological research and practice were undoubtedly 
factors, but there were others. Axtelle published an article in School and 
Society which was bitterly critical of the Catholic school system and which 
seemed to have borrowed considerable thunder from Paul Blanshard. I, mean- 
while, had published a brief critique of Deweyite educational epistemology 
which was certainly not designed to please Axtelle. I had been lecturing on 
Thomistic philosophy in New York University at Axtelle’s invitation and I 
found the students very poorly informed on points of view opposed to experi- 
mental naturalism. I did not hesitate to act on the principle that this igno- 
tance was both vincible and culpable, thereby possibly displeasing more than 
one person. At the next meeting of our group Axtelle presented a paper on 
democracy and values which insisted upon unreconstructed relativism as an 
essential postulate of any ethics that would be compatible with democracy. 
Brubacher prepared a long paper for the annual meeting in 1951 that at- 
tempted consensus but seemed to me to be equally compounded of misunder- 
standing of the Thomistic position and an attempt to restate what he correctly 
understood in naturalistic terms. I began to have the feeling that this was 
where I came in, if not before. About all that I found of value in the com- 
mittee’s deliberations of 1950-51 was provided by Dr. Harry Broudy, a classi- 
cal realist of profound understanding and deep appreciation of the Aristo- 
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telian approach, who had been appointed to fill the spot vacated by Dr. Benne, 
Though I profited a great deal from the exposure to Broudy’s carefully 
thought and exquisitely expressed views, it became increasingly clear to me 
that the task of freeing our Dewey-kissed contemporaries from their own 
metaphysical prejudices, so that they might view objectively both the rational 
core and the practical bearing of a modern Aristotelian-Thomistic position, 
was one that we had scarcely begun. And this, I think in retrospect, is the 
insidious feature of the pragmatist metaphysics: it is next to impossible to 
get “shut” of it. It becomes not a limited system or a'theory of reality under 
one aspect, but an all-encompassing universe of discourse that defines in its 
own terms even the attempts to criticize it. 


It, therefore, becomes not only extremely difficult but dangerous to accept 
the validity of the Deweyite practical wisdom as practical while disputing 
their metaphysics, because of their insistence that this practical knowledge 
as practical is metaphysics, or that any metaphysics of alternative inspiration 
is sophistry and illusion. By the same token, I learned the hard way how well 
nigh impossible it is to concede the value of Dewey’s logic while questioning 
his epistemology because, as Dewey views logic, it is epistemology in action. 
The other kind of epistemology is for him again fantasy. It also became 
increasingly evident to me that, when the disciple of Dewey asks you to 
accept his position on the level of practical policy, all metaphysical questions 
aside, he really means that you should accept his metaphysics of pragmatism 
as the only meaningful one. It is only the non-Deweyite metaphyscis and 
epistemology that is left aside. Even when the pragmatist is listening atten- 
tively to an anti-pragmatist discourse you can be sure that he is viewing 
it pragmatically and reacting to it pragmatically. 

As the psychoanalyst retorts to criticism by “psychoanalyzing”’ it, that is, 
by explaining it away in terms of Freudian dynamics, so the pragmatist dis- 
arms non-pragmatist metaphysics by recasting it in pragmatic terms, This 
converts the opposition, as Maritain might say, to cinders, but it scarcely 
furthers the process of consensus. In fact, the methodologies of pragmatism, 
logical positivism, and psychoanalysis have this in common: they render all 
critical intercommunication with contrary systems all but impossible by their 
insistence on viewing the criticism itself in the light of the assumed validity 
of what is criticized. 

Though I regret the external circumstances which forced me to quit the 
committee in 1951, subsequent reflection has led me to the conviction that 
my usefulness to the committee had about ended anyway. It has also led me 
to the firmer conviction (which I have set forth elsewhere) that the problem 
of communicating with our philosophical contemporaries demands from us 4 
long and prior concentration on those most primitive stages of the philosophic 
enterprise which I have labeled the dialectic of elementary implication. This 
is not less true I think in the philosophy of education than in other applica- 
tions of philosophy. And until we have instructed the pragmatists in the 
abe’s of philosophic discourse, we are unlikely to make much progress in 
consensus in the philosophy of education. So long as the question here is 
eternally reduced to the form: “Dewey or don’t we?” we shall be forced to 
take the negative. 
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THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN CATHOLIC AND 
NON-CATHOLIC EDUCATORS AND PHILOSOPHERS 


REV. GERALD B. PHELAN, ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, 
TORONTO, CANADA 


The problem of communication between Catholic and non-Catholic educators 
and philosophers presents a practical, not a speculative, issue. It concerns 
the task of achieving a mutual understanding, if not a common agreement, 
between persons who differ widely in their views and convictions. 


Catholic philosophers and Catholic educators differ notably among them- 
selves on many important points. We are not proposing to direct our present 
inquiry to such divergencies of opinion. No Catholic educator or philosopher, 
however, whatever his attitude towards particular issues, either speculative 
or practical, would question the truth and validity of the teaching of the 
Church on matters educational and philosophical or her authority to pro- 
nounce upon them. Papal encyclicals, such as those on Christian Philosophy 
of Pope Leo XIII and on the Christian Education of Youth of Pope Pius XI, 
are authoritative documents for all Catholics. It is this common allegiance 
to definite principles that justifies the grouping together of educators and 
philosophers, among whom many differences of opinion may prevail, under 
the general rubric of Catholic educators and Catholic philosophers. 


Non-Catholic educators and philosophers likewise differ among themselves, 
and even more widely and deeply than their Catholic colleagues. On the other 
hand, they are not united by the common acceptance of any positive principles 
which all regard as universally valid for any and every educational or philo- 
sophical theory or system. Their basic views and convictions regarding edu- 
cation and philosophy may vary from very close approximation to what 
Catholic educators and philosophers hold, to utter incompatibility and un- 
qualified repudiation of what Catholics stand for. The sole justification for 
regarding them as a single group is that none of them fully agree with the 
Catholic attitude towards education and philosophy. 

In the light of these facts, the general problem of communication between 
these two groups raises two distinct questions: first, what can we do to 
understand and appreciate, though we cannot agree with, the views and atti- 
tudes on education and philosophy which non-Catholics entertain; second, 
what can we do to facilitate an understanding and appreciation by our non- 
Catholic colleagues of the Catholic position on these questions, the principles 
upon which it rests and the strength, depth and sincerity of the convictions 
it represents? 

Innumerable problems arise when it is a question of dealing with particular 
aspects of that general problem, such as those which depend upon the extent 
to which some common ground of agreement exists and a friendly attitude 
Prevails, or upon the almost complete absence of understanding and sympathy. 
Here, as in every situation where human relations and personal intercourse 
Play an important role, prudence and charity must be coupled with wisdom 
and knowledge if mutual understanding, appreciation and respect are to re- 
sult, Sympathetic agreement may, else, dull critical perception and lead to 
undesirable compromise, while strenuous opposition, especially when coupled 
With either bitterness or ridicule, may arouse undue indignation, anger or 
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resentment. The wrath of the polemicist is unbecoming among educators and 
philosophers—“In tantae coelestibus mentibus trae!”—and should not be al- 
lowed to disturb the polite, though firm, expression of opinion in courteous 
controversy and discussion. Yet, it should be ever borne in mind that a frank 
and honest disagreement is of far more value than an ignoble and hypocritical 
compromise. 


While it is true that courtesy, consideration and the decent amenities of 
normal human relations should prevail in all our conversations and discus- 
sions with non-Catholic educators and philosophers, there is a difference to 
be observed in our mental attitude where matters of speculative philosophy 
are concerned and where the subject under discussion impinges upon the 
practical order—I do not mean simply ways and means of arriving at an 
acceptable modus vivendi, “getting along” with people who do not share our 
outlook and convictions. I mean rather, and indeed, principally, discussions 
in which principles of practical knowledge, principles of the practical intellect, 
govern the solution of the problems at issue. 


The speculative philosopher is confronted with an order of things already 
established in the universe, an order which his reason has not set up, and 
about which his thinking can do nothing but learn what it is like, how it 
works, what makes it go, who started it going and what is its purpose. In 
other words, the speculative philosopher is curious to understand the essence, 
nature, power and operations of existing things in order, ultimately, to grasp 
the very being in which all things share. His intellect is faced by an order 
which he has not made and which he can only observe and contemplate. His 
will plays no part in determining that order of things. When he examines it, 
reflects upon it and sizes it up, he can come up with a series of propositions 
about it, all of them couched in terms like, “That is what things are like,” 
“That is the way they work,” “That is what really is.” When what he says 
and what actually is correspond to one another, he has got at the truth. 


The practical philosopher is in a very different situation. The order of 
things with which he is concerned is not all set up for him. He has to make 
that order himself. By reflection and mature consideration, he has to decide, 
not, “That is the way things are,” but, “This is the way things ought to be.” 
This is the moral order. It does not stand there ready made, as the order 
of nature does, but it is for us to make it. Here it is not the “nature” of 
things that provides the principle of judgment, but their “end.” The truth 
of the judgment which the practical philosopher makes is not verifiable by 
reference to existing reality, but by reference to the rectitude of his will; 
the straight line, so to speak, which joins the will to the ultimate end of 
man is the rule—the “straight-edge,” as the Englishman would say—which 
determines whether the practical judgment conforms to, or deviates from, 
truth. That ultimate end of man, the Beatific Vision, cannot be known except 
by revelation and faith. Consequently, an adequate practical philosophy of 
morality is intrinsically involved in revelation and theology, both in its prin- 
ciples and in its conclusions. 


Such is not the case, as we have noted, for speculative philosophy. Con- 
sequently, one’s mental attitude in discussing speculative and practical prob- 
lems of philosophy, respectively, will differ considerably. In this connection, 
incidentally, it is important to recall the words of Pope Pius XI in his en- 
cyclical on the Christian Education of Youth: “It is therefore as important 
to make no mistake in education, as it is to make no mistake in the pursuit 
of the last end, with which the whole work of education is intimately and 
necessarily connected.” Since education essentially consists, as the same Holy 
Father so aptly put it, in forming man to be and to do what he must 
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and do in this life in order to attain the end for which he was created, the 
philosophy of education to which every Catholic educator is committed implies 
the acceptance of revealed truth regarding the end of man and the theological 
teachings of the Church in respect to its attainment, 


In trying to establish communication between Catholic and non-Catholic 
educators and philosophers, it appears to me that our consideration should 
be directed to four different aspects of the case, and due distinctions made 
in respect to each. 


First, there is the question of communication between Catholic philosophers 
and non-Catholic philosophers on problems of speculative philosophy—philoso- 
phy of nature, mathematical philosophy, metaphysics, theory of knowledge, 
logic and so forth—from the point of view of understanding what non-Catholic 
philosophers regard as properly philosophical methods, arguments and pro- 
cedures in these matters. 


Second, there is the question of communication among philosophers on these 
same speculative matters, from the point of view of making known to our 
non-Catholic colleagues how Catholic philosophers regard the whole philosophi- 
cal enterprise and why they think that certain methods and procedures are 
authentically philosophical while others are not. 


Third, there is the question of communication between educators from the 
point of view of understanding what non-Catholic educators regard as the 
basic aims and purposes of education, the theories of education upon which 
their contentions are based and the best means to attain them. 


Fourth, there is the question of communication between educators from the 
point of view of achieving an understanding, on the part of our non-Catholic 
colleagues, of the stand which Catholic educators take in respect to these 
problems, 

The spirit of all such efforts should be neither polemical nor defensive, 
neither apologetical nor missionary, neither disputatious nor antagonistic, but 
fair-minded, honest, frank and, above all, competent, expert and well-informed. 
Their purpose is to serve freedom: the freedom of every human person to 
withhold his assent to any proposition until he sees (by reason or by faith) 
that it is true and the freedom of the Church, and of those who are her agents 
in the education of youth, to perform their appointed task without let or 
hindrance. 

The first two aspects of the problem are of less interest to this gathering 
than the latter two. It is important, however, to realize that the majority of 
non-Catholic philosophers regard the whole philosophical enterprise in an 
entirely different light from the way in which Catholic philosophers envisage 
the task of the philosopher. To put it briefly, for the Catholic philosopher, 
philosophy is knowledge of reality, specifically, natural wisdom, that is, 
knowledge of the highest causes of what is. For the non-Catholic philosopher, 
generally, philosophy is not_knowledge of reality, but a more or less adequate 
system of concepts constructed in view of explaining experience. The failure 
of many attempts adequately to construct such a system along idealistic lines 
was the occasion for the rise of various types of philosophical inquiry in which 
reason was held in suspicion (voluntarisms, intuitionisms, existentialisms, 
relativisms) and of positivistic types of empiricism, culminating in systems 
of pure logic (symbolic logic, logical positivism, semantics, analytical pro- 
cedures of the type so popular in England today). 

_The course of modern philosophical thinking was roughly charted from the 
time of Rene Descartes. Once it became established in the minds of men that 
to accept the evidence of the senses was to be philosophically naive and that 
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the only course open to a philosopher worthy of the name was to proceed 
from the evidence of thought, the outcome was inevitable. Gilson’s lectures 
on The Unity of Philosophical Experience have clearly established the inner 
necessity of the ideas which brought about the proliferation of modern systems 
from the moment it became generally accepted that the existence of the 
external world needed to be demonstrated. 


To understand what our contemporary non-Catholic philosophers regard as 
truly philosophical questions, one has to make a valiant effort to place oneself 
in a world of thought entirely foreign to our habitual outlook. It requires 
an almost heroic effort to strip one’s mind, provisionally, of cognitions which, 
to us, are obvious deliverances of ordinary common sense, and to maintain 
constant vigilance lest they intrude at any point to prejudice our under- 
standing of the particular system of thought which the person (or persons) 
with whom we are trying to communicate advocates. It is a difficult but 
rewarding task. The mere fact that one has succeeded in understanding the 
problem and following the process of reasoning, even in the absence of any 
personal acceptance either of the problem or of its solution, establishes a 
basis upon which communication is possible. 


I am personally convinced that in order to achieve any appreciable measure 
of success in such an undertaking, a determined, persistent and unflagging 
study of the history of philosophy, pursued in the most impartial fashion 
of which one is capable, is an indispensable requisite. There was never a 
great philosopher but had his vision of truth, never a great mind but strove 
to communicate his vision to others. To share that striving with each, in 
turn, of the thinkers who have shaped the history of philosophical reflection, 
to rejoice in and applaud their successes, to regret and deplore their failures 
and to live in sympathy with their yearnings for light—all that prepares the 
mind and heart to bend one’s best efforts to understand, appreciate and re- 
spect our colleagues and contemporaries in their present-day philosophical 
undertakings. 


Knowledge of the history of philosophy will likewise facilitate the task of 
communicating, to those who do not accept the outlook of the Catholic philoso- 
pher, a better understanding of what we regard as the object of philosophy 
and a clearer appreciation of what we conceive to be properly philosophical 
problems. Philosophy is not an orderly arrangement of abstract principles, 
propositions, demonstrations and conclusions. It is a very concrete quality 
of the human mind. It lives only in the minds of men. History is its very 
life. Its problems have all arisen in historical circumstances. Its vocabulary 
and the formulae in which its findings are technically expressed all stem from 
history—and they are lifeless, arid and, not seldom, meaningless, when 
divorced from the historical situations to which they owe their origin. If 
we wish to communicate to our non-Catholic colleagues some appreciation of 
the relevance and value of the philosophical questions we regard as of crucial 
importance, we must divest them of their abstract, intemporal, almost ethereal, 
character and disclose them being hammered out, and their solutions forged, 
in the workshop of history. Definitions conned by rote, “proofs” learned by 
heart, pat formulae borrowed from textbooks mean nothing to men who have 
spent their lives in seeking in the history of thought for living ideas to 
vitalize their own philosophy. 


Much of the teaching and learning of Catholic philosophy is orientated 
towards providing an arsenal of arguments for the defense of traditional 
“scholastic” positions. This is, of course, regrettable in itself, since the study 
of philosophy should, by its very nature, be cultivated above all for the en- 
richment of the mind by the wisdom of the past and the equipment of the 
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human person to face up to the life and problems of his own day with the con- 
fidence and assurance that comes of mature knowledge and reflection. But 
it is also most regrettable from the point of view of our present concern, 
namely, communication. One who feels that he is always obliged to defend 
a position or to marshall arguments to prove a point—albeit a true position 
or a valid point—will find it all the more difficult to state or explain his 
philosophical outlook to one whose intellectual formation is radically different 
from his own. Simply to set forth as clearly as one can just what one holds 
and the reasons for holding it, and then to leave it at that, is generally more 
efficacious in establishing a basis for communication than the most brilliant 
efforts to refute or to convince. 


Non-Catholic philosophers may differ widely and radically from Catholic 
philosophers on practically every issue but, generally speaking, there is one 
thing they almost instinctively respect, and that is complete scholarship. A 
Catholic philosopher who is at home in the literature of his subject, who can 
discuss intelligently movements and currents of philosophical thought, who is 
as conversant, let us say, with the writings of Hume or Kant or Bergson, or 
James or Santayana or Dewey, as are his non-Catholic colleagues, who can 
present his own views in a like critical and scholarly spirit, such a person 
invariably gains the respect of his non-Catholic associates and gets a sym- 
pathetic hearing in any gathering of philosophers. 


It is never necessary to surrender any position or to water down one’s 
views in order to establish communication with others who do not share these 
views; but it is necessary, however, to preserve an unflagging objectivity, 
an unimpeachable intellectual honesty, a profound mental humility and a 
constant imperturbability in the face of misunderstanding and incomprehen- 
sion, All this demands enormous goodwill; but it also demands self-discipline 
and arduous intellectual labour, until one feels at home in the company of 
men whose intellectual outlook is utterly foreign to one’s own and is welcome 
among them. 


One final remark with respect to communication between Catholic and non- 
Catholic philosophers. In philosophy, especially in the order of speculative 
knowledge, the Catholic philosopher, like any other philosopher, bows only to 
the evidence of the subject as unaided reason is capable of grasping it. Con- 
sequently, the knowledge which he may have by faith in divine revelation 
does not bear upon the validity of his philosophical convictions. Like any 
of his non-Catholic colleagues, he is “on his own” where philosophical ques- 
tions are at issue. It would be an unfortunate mistake to leave the impres- 
sion that the teachings of the Church are involved where purely philosophical 
problems are under discussion. It would be still more unfortunate if any 
particular solution of a philosophical problem—were it even St. Thomas’— 
should be propounded as Catholic doctrine. There are not a few Catholic 
Philosophers with whose views I, personally, have little sympathy and which J 
could not readily reconcile with revealed truth. That does not alter the fact 
that we are one in a common faith and all of us believe unquestioningly 
whatever Christ revealed and the Holy Catholic Church believes and teaches. 
But it does make communication with some of my Catholic colleagues in 


Philosophy almost, if not quite, as difficult as communication with non-Catholic 
Philosophers. 


_With regard to the third and fourth aspects of the question of communica- 
tion which I have mentioned above there is no need, it seems to me, to dis- 
tinguish the particular problems which confront Catholic educators from 
those which confront the Catholic philosopher. Educators, to be sure, have 
their own problems—questions of organization, administration, finance and 
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so forth, on every level of instruction; questions of discipline, teaching meth- 
ods, pedagogical procedures, examinations, credits and a host of others in- 
volving the techniques of the profession—but these matters involve no special 
problem of communication with non-Catholic educators, except in so far as 
they impinge upon the aims and ends of education itself and the differences 
which divide non-Catholic theories of education from the teaching of the 
Church. 


Catholic educators and philosophers in our day find less difficulty in under- 
standing what their non-Catholic colleagues regard as of primary importance 
in matters educational than is the case in philosophy. There are, of course, 
many shades and varieties of educational theory among non-Catholic educators 
but it is possible, I think, to distinguish two broad and general categories: 
those, namely, upheld by educators who profess some definite religious beliefs 
and are affiliated with some religious denomination, on the one hand, and those 
whose educational outlook is naturalistic and secularist. 


In regard to the former, their views and opinions will be understandably 
coloured by the particular religious convictions they embrace, and their con- 
ception of the aims and purposes of education will be to make their pupils or 
students good Protestants, Jews, Moslems or Hindoos, as the case may be. 
The Catholic educator will find little difficulty in understanding such an atti- 
tude, however much he may regret that the fullness of the truth of the true 
religion of Christ is not their inspiration. He will find, moreover, agreement 
in principle on certain points. He may, on occasion, be edified by the courage, 
sincerity and zeal of many such educators in sticking to their principles even 
at the cost of not inconsiderable sacrifices and be inspired to like zeal and 
loyalty to his own convictions. 


The naturalistic or secularist attitude, however, is so completely foreign 
to the mentality of a Catholic that he will find it difficult to understand how 
any reasonable human being could sincerely adopt it. Experience shows, 
nevertheless that—apart from the conscienceless racketeers who exploit edu- 
cation for their own selfish purposes—there are many purely secular-minded 
persons in our civilization to whom the Catholic view of education is nothing 
but a throwback to an obsolete and superstitious culture from which the 
progress of modern thought has, forsooth, delivered us. Difficult as it is to 
enter into the minds of such men, the effort must be made. Placing ourselves 
in their position and asking ourselves the question, “Suppose that I had never 
received the gift of faith and could not understand what religious educators 
are really talking about, what would be my attitude towards the problems 
of education?” would no doubt help us to grasp the difficulties these secularists 
have to face and, perhaps, to find means of sowing seeds of doubt in their 
minds regarding the validity of their thinking. At all events, no communica- 
tion can be established, even in view of any fruitful discussion, unless some 
such method of learning to appreciate that heresy and unbelief have so 
poisoned and weakened the minds of otherwise decent folk that they have 
nothing left but a pagan naturalism bereft even of the polytheistic beliefs 
of the pagan cultures of antiquity. 


When it is question of our own efforts to communicate some understanding 
of the stand of Catholics on the problem of education to non-Catholic educa- 
tors, it behooves us to take full advantage of the present widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the godless and irreligious education that has prevailed for 
so long among us. It can be pointed out that each new protest against the 
exclusion of religious teaching from the schools, each new effort to find a 
way to restore some sort of religious instruction in the secular colleges and 
universities of the land, each new declaration of the need to provide our 
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youth with a spiritual outlook that will give meaning to their lives, are all 
vindications of the unwavering attitude of the Church towards the question 
of religion in education at every level. 


Fair-minded non-Catholic educators can, and many do, understand that for 
Catholics the sort of undogmatic religious teaching, presumably acceptable 
to all religious groups because it does not ruffle the sensibilities of any, which 
not a few of our fellow citizens advocate for all schools, would be quite un- 
satisfactory from the Catholic point of view. And it should not be too difficult 
to get them to appreciate that the impression given by the attempt to provide 
instruction by Catholic, Protestant and Jewish persons, alternately, namely 
that the Catholic Church is one denomination among many and it is up to 
the individual student to make his choice, is definitely Protestant in principle 
and utterly inacceptable to Catholics. Progress will indeed be made in the 
matter of communication when non-Catholics begin to understand and appre- 
ciate the reasons why Catholics would rather suffer that type of injustice 
and persecution which compels them to pay taxes for educational purposes 
and compels them, if they want to reap any benefit from their taxes, to 
accept a type of education from which religion is excluded, than to abandon 
their Catholic principles. Those reasons have been clearly and authoritatively 
stated by the late Holy Father Pope Pius XI in his encyclical letter on the 
Christian Education of Youth (December 31, 1929). 


Indeed, if we wish to establish communication with our non-Catholic col- 
leagues, there is no better method, in my opinion, than to read and discuss 
with them that great encyclical paragraph by paragraph. There they will 
find what the Church truly stands for and we would not be honest or fair to 
them to gloss over or sugar-coat any of the forthright statements which it 
contains. Nothing is gained—on the contrary, only misunderstanding can 
result—from failure to point out how utterly antithetical to the Catholic 
teaching on education is the whole spirit of that liberalist and secularist 
philosophy which is reflected in our public education. The non-Catholic who 
reads that: “Every form of pedagogic naturalism which in any way excludes 
or weakens supernatural Christian formation in the teaching of youth is 
false,” and: “Every method of education founded, wholly or in part, on the 
denial or forgetfulness of original sin and grace, and relying on the sole 
powers of human nature is unsound,” will, doubtless not agree, but he will 
be under no misapprehension as to what the Catholic Church teaches about 
education. When he knows where we stand and why, communication becomes 
possible and until he does we shall be talking at cross purposes. Incidentally, 
while reading that same encyclical with our non-Catholic colleagues, we our- 
selves may come to realize that our own understanding and appreciation of 
what the Church really stands for in matters educational may well benefit 
from more serious study of what Peter has said. 





PREPARATION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 


REV. PAUL E. BEICHNER, C.S.C., DEAN, GRADUATE SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


On the widening gap between the demand and the supply of good teachers 
much has been said the last several years. My observations may have little 
originality but I hope they will have timely urgency. With the impending 
teacher shortage it will become increasingly difficult for Catholic colleges to 
maintain their present status with regard to the quantity and quality of their 
lay teachers. Replacements will have to be found for those who retire; 
smaller colleges will be raided by larger powerful schools, public and private, 
for their best lay teachers, and the small colleges will not have the financial 
means to retaliate in like manner. Since the ratio of lay faculty to religious 
in colleges conducted by religious orders has been increasing during the last 
decade, these institutions will be affected by the shortage unless they have 
enough of their own community prepared or in training now for the fore- 
seeable future. In addition, some of the ecclesiastical superiors and religious 
superiors who decide upon the opening of new colleges or the expansion of 
existing ones may be laboring under the misconception that they need only 
to furnish a few key administrators and key teachers of philosophy and re- 
ligion and that the remainder of the staff can be readily secured on the open 
market. They are likely to leave their key administrators with a frustratingly 
difficult if not impossible task. 


In the past, I believe that Catholic colleges and universities have been 
notoriously remiss in urging their students to go into the teaching profession. 
As institutions they may have been very much aware of the need for voca- 
tions to the religious life and the priesthood, but they have not faced up to 
the need for recruiting young people for the lay apostolate of college teach- 
ing. They may have felt that this would be recruiting competitors against 
themselves, but there is certainly no need to feel that way a moment longer. 
It would indeed be salutary for each college to consult the two reports pub- 
lished by the Office of Scientific Personnel, National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council in 1955 and 1956: (1) The Baccalaureate Origins 
of the Science Doctorates Awarded in the United States from 1986 to 1950 
Inclusive, and (2) The Baccalaureate Origins of Doctorates in the Aris, 
Humanities, and Social Sciences Awarded in the United States from 1936 to 
1950 Inclusive. From the tables, which do not distinguish between laymen 
and religious or clerics, one can easily determine just how many bachelors 
from his institution took a Ph.D. somewhere. One will probably be startled 
by the low number, especially if it is compared with the number of Ph.D.’s 
presently on his staff. If we are consuming, or will consume, more than we 
produce, how long can our institutions remain Catholic? What can we do 
in a practical way about recruiting and preparing more college teachers? 


Traditionally the graduate school has been the place where college teachers 
are prepared in their specialties; yet the graduate school can do nothing 
unless much has been done by the college. First, the decision to be a teacher 
is usually made before a student goes to graduate school, and second, any 
broad training through formal classes in the various disciplines will have 
been given already. This general or remote preparation for teaching is 
ordinarily effected through a rounded program intended to make the student 
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a well-educated person and through enough of a concentration in a particular 
field of study to enable him to enter a graduate school for specialized study. 
The graduate school does not expect the entering student to have depth of 
knowledge in a field of specialization; it expects him to have enough to get 
started. Presuming this minimum, it looks for an ability to read and write 
well, so that the student can acquire much knowledge by himself both special- 
jd and general and so that he can think clearly and communicate his 
thoughts effectively. The finest college teachers continually use and build 
upon their broad college education and not merely their narrower graduate 
specialization. 

Just as we tend to underestimate the importance of the college in the 
preparation of future college teachers, so too we tend to underestimate the 
influence a particular inspiring college teacher has upon his students. It is 
ordinarily he who first identifies those who have the qualities or potential 
to be future college teachers. Taking a friendly interest in the student’s 
future, he can suggest that the student ought to consider teaching in college 
asa career. Because of the esteem in which he is held, the best recruiter for 
college teaching is the good teacher himself. The dean can not only add his 
influence and encouragement but also cut red tape and make substitutions 
so that the student takes the best courses and the best teachers in view of 
his future career; and the departmental chairman can make sure that the 
student is well grounded in the fundamentals of his major. In dealing with 
students who might make excellent teachers we seem a little squeamish—as 
though we thought it not quite ethical to try to interest a student in a 
teaching career. 

The college looks to the graduate school to supply teacher-scholars or 
scholar-teachers, who have scholarly competence in a teaching subject and 
the ability to teach well and inspire students. The anomaly of the situation 
is that graduate work is not an apprenticeship for college teaching. The 
graduate school can try to give competence in a specialty and practice in re- 
search, but it cannot arrange for actual teaching experience for more than 
a few, and then only in certain subjects and only if the undergraduate dean 
and departmental chairman permit it. They do not want their undergraduates 
taught by section hands who have only a baccalaureate degree and no experi- 
ence, Nevertheless, most graduate schools have worked out some system with 
their undergraduate colleges to use as many teaching fellows as can be easily 
digested by a department, although this places on the department the burden 
of developing the tyro into a teacher. Though a graduate assistant in the 
laboratory sciences or other subjects may become familiar with some of the 
activities the teacher has to carry on, he gains little real teaching experience 
during the time of his graduate studies. The point is that if a graduate student 
gains real teaching experience, so much the better, but the college that employs 
young teachers cannot expect it of everybody. In the graduate school a few 
voluntary seminars or discussions on college teaching can do little, and the 
dean, the departmental chairman, and the experienced teachers of the institu- 
tion that first hires the beginner will have to accept him into their midst and 
develop him into a useful member of their team. If that team is a hard-hitting 
team, the beginner will receive the professional guidance, encouragement, and 
seasoning he needs; but if the team is weak, the beginner is in no position to 
make it over. 

Historically, the graduate school has formed scholars through the study of 
4 specialty and through training in the use of the tools of research. Many of 
those so trained went back into the college as teachers. But the scholar and 
the college teacher are by no means identical even though we might wish that 
they were. Research and the writing of a dissertation are necessary for the 
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Ph.D., which is the graduate school’s stamp to indicate that the recipient is 
capable of carrying on independent scholarship. Perhaps the writing of a 
dissertation is unessential for some who wish to be college teachers and the 
time spent on it could be more profitably spent on something else. At any 
rate many graduate students accept teaching positions with the dissertation 
requirement standing between them and a Ph.D., and many of these never 
finish it. And there are those who fail for various reasons to do any research 
after the Ph.D. other than that required in the preparation of courses. Both 
types seem to work out as satisfactory classroom teachers. The emphasis on 
what the college wants, I think, shifts with circumstances. When it thinks 
of classes to be met, it wants competent teachers. When it thinks of its own 
prestige, it wants scholars who write books and articles. And when it thinks 
of accrediting agencies and college catalogues, it wants Ph.D.’s. I do not 
think that graduate schools are going to give a Ph.D. without the dissertation, 
nor that the creation of another degree without a dissertation would be a 
solution so long as the Ph.D. is looked upon as the highest degree obtainable. 
In securing new staff, therefore, the college should not emphasize the degree 
but qualifications of the person for a particular position. If a college wants 
to add scholars or potential scholars, upon hiring a new member it should let 
him know what it expects in the way of research and it should give him the 
opportunity to produce. If production is not up to expectation, action should 
be taken, for a Ph.D. who is hired to produce scholarship but does not should 
no more be tolerated than one who is hired to teach but does not. Too often 
the young faculty member is hired only to teach classes, while the college lives 
in hopes or despair of him ever doing scholarly writing besides. 


A major problem facing a young lay person thinking of graduate work is 
financial support—tuition and maintenance. Parents will seldom help him 
beyond his baccalaureate degree. But there are ways he can help himself. 
First, if he has real ability and promise, he can apply and should apply for 
a national fellowship of some kind, for example, a national Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship. The Ford Foundation has just announced a $25 million appropria- 
tion for a large-scale extension and development of this program. If he is 
fortunate enough to secure a national fellowship, his financial worries are over 
for a year, and more than likely the school he attends will help him in various 
ways thereafter until he secures his degree. Students should be alerted to all 
such opportunities no later than the second semester of the junior year. Sec- 
ond, the senior can shop around for a fellowship or assistantship at a univer- 
sity. Third, if he has veteran’s benefits, he can usually get along with a 
tuition scholarship, a grant-in-aid, student employment, or the like. But if 
none of these is forthcoming, he is obliged to seek part-time or full-time 
employment to care for his needs and then pursue his graduate studies as 
best he can. Nowadays students may submit applications for fellowships or 
scholarships to a dozen schools or more and often choose a school for monetary 
not academic reasons. Since posters and announcements of fellowships, like 
all modern advertising, are intended to attract, I think you can do your stu- 
dents a great service by counseling them to read the fine print or find out 
just what the deal is they think they are being offered. They should not be 
deceived by gross figures. Sizable stipends usually require a proportionate 
amount of service and a proportionate lengthening of the time in which the 
degree can be earned. Matrimony and the raising of a family complicate every- 
thing for a graduate student; yet there are those who rush into matrimony 
the summer before beginning graduate study and there are even some who 
expect a graduate school to give them more financial assistance because they 
are getting married. A little prudent delay would be wise; it would probably 
produce more Ph.D.’s and teacher-scholars in the end. 
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THE RECRUITMENT OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 


DANIEL C. SULLIVAN, PH.D., SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, BROOKYLN, N. Y. 


I may take a few more minutes than were originally allotted to me for the 
simple reason that the problem of college teacher recruitment is not one to be 
treated lightly or hastily. Of all the problems and issues I heard mentioned 
at the convention there is none—or very few—quite so serious. Fact of the 
matter is that, if this problem is not solved adequately, higher education— 
Catholic and secular—in the United States, will in ten or fifteen years be in 
dire straits. “All other problems must be relegated to the background until 
we solve this one,” Dr. Herman Wells, President of Indiana University, recently 
stated. 


However, if you expect to be informed by me of “the solution” to the prob- 
lem, I am afraid you will be disappointed—rather, I shall offer a number of 
suggestions which I hope will be of some value to you. There is no “one solu- 
tion’ for all. A university with its graduate departments will of necessity 
be more interested in some suggestions than others. A small college will con- 
cern itself with still other suggestions. A suggestion of value to one college 
may be of dubious value to another. 


The fact that in the next fifteen years college enrollments will double, 
coupled with the fact that the recruitment of college teachers has never been 
actively pursued, poses a problem of major concern to all college and uni- 
versity administrators. Where will enough teachers be sought; how will the 
seeking be done? This is not a problem which can wait for its solution, how- 
ever. Neither is it one, the complete solution of which need be found im- 
mediately. In spite of the urgency to recruit, select, and prepare new college 
teachers because of the increasing enrollments, the problem must not be solved 
at the expense of sound planning or of sound educational practices. This, of 
course, implies a major obstacle to the presentation of suggestions for solutions 
of a problem which has already engulfed the colleges. Solutions which might 
be of immediate value and assistance in the alleviation of critical shortages 
among college faculties may not necessarily help to settle the problem in a 
more progressive fashion. What is needed are short-term remedies with 
simultaneous planning for methods that will give a long-range solution. 


The solution to the problem of teacher shortage incidentally is not as simple 
as is found in limiting the sizes of the student enrollment. Raising the stand- 
, increasing the entrance requirements, admirable and desirable as they 
are, do not satisfy for two reasons. First, whether a college does this or 
expands its facilities, the fact remains that competition for the existing and 
comparatively meager supply of teachers will be entered into by both groups, 
ose who will curtail expansion but need replacements, and those who will 
expand existing facilities and require new teachers. Secondly, it is my 
Personal opinion that because a large percent of able high school graduates, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic, have not been availing themselves of the 
opportunities offered for a college education, and because with our greater 
economy today, a larger number of them will in the future, it behooves Catholic 
nistrators to consider their moral obligation to make places available to 
these boys and girls in our institutions of higher learning. Ours is not merely 
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a job to educate a selected few of the bright and able, but to educate all of 
them desirous of such an education. While it may seem that curtailment of 
enrollments may be an easy solution—it is not a Catholic one, nor is it a sure 
one; replacement of faculty is no easier than recruitment of new personnel, 


Neither will the solution be found in letting down, too drastically, the re- 
quirements for teaching on the college level. When the problem of recruitment 
is considered, selection must also be given consideration. It is not a question 
of merely staffing but one also of selectivity. What Pius XI had to say of 
schools in general may very well be repeated here in reference to the need 
for selecting and the type of individual who should be selected to teach in 
a Catholic college. His Holiness wrote in the encyclical on Christian Educa- 
tion: 

Good schools are the result not so much of good methods as of good 
teachers, teachers who are thoroughly prepared and well-grounded in the 
matter they have to teach; who possess the intellectual and moral qualifi- 
cations required by their important office; who cherish a pure and holy 
love for the youths confided in them, because they love Jesus Christ and 
His Church, of which these are the children of predilection.’ 


There is, furthermore, the moral obligation to the parents who pay the 
tuition and to the young men and women who attend our schools that they be 
taught by nothing but the best. What we wish to recruit is quantity with 
quality. 

My first suggestion, which has a number of parts, pertains to more effective 
utilization of the present staff. The implementation of these should enable 
the colleges to care for more students on the one hand and, by the same token, 
reduce the number of new teachers to be recruited. 


At the January, 1957, meeting of the Association of American Colleges 
in Philadelphia, Dr. Clarence Faust made a number of excellent suggestions. 
He felt that much could be accomplished in alleviating the problem of excessive 
enrollments and limited faculty by giving students more independence, more 
responsibility through the reduction in number of hours of formal instruction. 
This, he claimed, could be accomplished in a number of ways: three to four 
weeks of lectures in which the student has explained to him the special prob- 
lems to be dealt with and how they are to be attacked, to be followed by six 
to eight weeks of self-directed study, and then an additional three to four 
weeks of class discussions. 


This plan would supposedly enable the teacher to handle twice as many 
students. Another plan, presented by Dr. Faust, would divide the school year 
into quarters, two quarters on the campus, one quarter on vacation, one quar- 
ter of independent study off-campus. This too would enable the college to 
handle twice the enrollment with its present resources.? These plans seem 
rather drastic, to say the least. However, these are times when the solutions 
will, in some instances, have to be of the unusual, a little daring and icono- 
clastic. 


During recent months many educators have advanced other drastic pro- 
posals to meet this educational crisis. Dr. Earl J. McGrath, the Director of 
the Institute of Higher Education at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
suggested that superior students condense their four year high school and 
four years of college into six years. This plan, although not particularly new 
or startling, also has possibilities of more effectively using college faculties. 
However, it appears to me, that far greater utilization of the school plant 


1 Pope Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth, The America Press, 1986, p. 30. 
2 New York Times, January 18, 1957. 
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for increased enrollments and greater use of present teachers would be possible 
if the academic year were reorganized. One of the greatest educational wastes 
lies in limited schedules and limited days. What is there to prevent colleges 
from operating on a yearly—twelve months—basis? This would definitely 
enable institutions of higher learning, particularly those that will continue to 
have problems of space and faculty, to accommodate more students and to 
get maximum teaching from the faculties. It should be unnecessary to add 
that teachers so employed would be compensated in some way for this added 
teaching—a factor, incidentally, that would be, in many instances, a most 
desirable and welcome recompense. 


Maximum utilization of the present staff, with its subsequent lessening of 
the recruitment problem, must also take into consideration the vexing question 
of student-teacher ratio. It has always seemed rather paradoxical to see the 
elementary school teacher with forty or more in a class, and in many instances 
the nuns in our Catholic grade schools with fifty and sixty; to see the high 
school teacher with classes of thirty to forty; whereas the college teacher is 
apt to have a class of five, ten, or fifteen. Certainly this is putting the cart 
before the horse. Actually, where is the greatest guidance needed, where is 
the greater need for a closer student-teacher relationship? Is it not a fact 
that a liberal education should free the individual? Under these circumstances 
the elementary school teacher-pupil ratio, and that of the college might be 
reversed for the good of both groups of students and the lessening of the prob- 
lem of recruitment. 


The defense of the small class, incidentally, is almost a fetish. No research 
substantiates its teaching value in all subjects. The old cliché of Mark 
Hopkins on one end of a log and the student on the other is glibly passed on 
without our ever asking about the quality of Mark Hopkins or the student. 
A small class and effective teaching do not necessarily follow. (As a matter 
of interest, in Monroe’s Encyclopedia of Educational Research, is found this 
statement: 


On the basis of criteria used, the experimental studies published to 
date, and under typical group teaching procedures, minimum class size 
had little significant influence on education efficiency as measured by 
achievement in academic subjects ... Although evidence does not provide 
a clearcut answer to the class size issue, the general trend of evidence 
places the burden of proof squarely on the proponents of small classes.*) 


Larger classes in some subjects could be effectively implemented by aides 
from graduate departments and undergraduate student assistants to relieve 
the teacher of other than teaching duties such as roll taking, library work, 
paper correcting, recording, etc. Larger classes could be realized, incidentally, 
by using closed-circuit television; certainly a modern educational device of 
unlimited possibilities in the field of teaching. 


In those schools which have student assistants in their undergraduate pro- 
grams there is a great recruitment potential. If better use were made of them, 
it would not only afford a greater opportunity to evaluate their potential as 
teachers but would, at the same time, provide an opportunity for teacher 
motivation. Too often their work is mechanic rather than at a level com- 
mensurate with their teaching potential. The intelligent use of these assistants, 
who have the personality and scholarship, would be a means of encouraging 
them as well as serving to lessen the teacher’s job. 


It ill behooves a college to cry for help if it has not made the best use of 
What it has. Why offer raises to faculty members from other institutions 


——_ 


+ Monroe’s Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Macmillan Co., 1950, p. 215. 
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when the colleges are not doing their best to utilize present staff members? 
Why complain of a shortage if the ratio of student to teacher is so ridiculously 
low in many instances? 


None of these suggestions or those that follow should ever be attempted 
at the expense of maintaining high standards or the quality of the educational 
offerings. Nevertheless, to reduce this pressure of the problem of teacher 
shortage, ways of using the teacher’s talents most effectively and efficiently 
must be found—the job must be made more challenging by lessening the 
burden of non-professional duties. The best that should be done is to multiply 
the effectiveness of the more outstanding teachers, permitting them, at least, 
to improve the quality of collegiate education. With regard to this, is it 
necessary for the best teacher on the faculty to be given the same function, 
same salary, same number of students as the worst or average teacher? A 
negative answer would have the dual effect of utilizing the best to the maxi- 
mum degree and at the same time making college teaching more attractive 
to the possible recruit by emphasizing that unusual endeavor is rewarded, 
merit is recognized. Such a condition would permit the college administrator 
to offer the potential instructor assurance that he will be assigned functions 
and given rewards commensurate with his varying abilities. 


The unfortunate fact remains that regardless of how effectively the present 
staff is utilized there will still be the need for more new teachers—for re- 
placement, but more so, for new positions. To assist in lessening this problem 
a number of additional suggestions will be presented. The first of these is 
possibly the one which most often comes to mind when the question of a 
vocational choice enters—and it is particularly true when the question of en- 
tering the teaching profession is raised. The suggestions may be developed 
from the question: What attracts one to a type of life work? How can college 
teaching be made more attractive? Because the college must compete with 
industry, commerce, and the professions for the talents of its graduates, it 
must offer a way of life, to some extent, commensurate with what the gradu- 
ates are offered elsewhere. 


Prescinding from a consideration of the love of teaching others that which 
one has learned—the challenge to take one’s students along a path that will 
eventually lead beyond where the teacher finds himself—is the great challenge 
and possibly the prime motivator in selecting teaching as a career; the fact 
is still there that the college teacher must not only be worthy of his hire, 
but his hire must be worthy of him. 


These comments pertaining to salary are not meant to imply that here 
is the magic solution to the problem of college teacher shortage. There are 
many other reasons for going into college teaching—reasons which in many 
cases far outweigh the question of monetary return. Yet it is a fact that some 
who leave the profession would remain if salaries were higher—and some who 
do not enter because of better offers elsewhere might possibly come into 
college teaching if the salaries were more comparable to other vocations. 
Because the number needed is so great, every possible inducement must be 
considered. 

Another suggestion more germane to the problem of recruitment concerns 
the use of potential college teachers, now students, to perform non-professional 
tasks of teaching. This is done not only to relieve the teacher of certain duties 
but also to orient the prospective candidate, to bring him closer to the college 
teacher for purpose of counsel. This, of course, assumes that the faculty cat 
recognize prospective teaching talent among the student body. This suggestion 
brings to mind the need for expanding teaching fellowship programs among 
the graduate schools, using these potential college teachers likewise to Tt 
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lieve the faculty of certain duties and in many cases take over teaching duties 
ma part-time basis. From my limited knowledge concerning the extent of 
these fellowships among our graduate schools, other than in the field of the 
sciences, it would appear that the offerings are too few in too many schools. 


The use of graduate students in a tutorial program is another excellent 
possibility for the recruitment of future teachers. In the New York Times 
of March 1, 1957, the following announcement is suggestive of a plan which 
may bear considerable fruit for the future: 


The tutorial system will be introduced at Marymount College for 
Women, Manhattan, this semester. The college will utilize outstanding 
graduate students to supplement the regular classroom teaching. The 
program will offer more individual student attention and encourage gradu- 
ate alumnae to enter the teaching profession. 


The use of student aides in a variety of capacities is undoubtedly the best 
source of recruits and should be encouraged in all college departments. The 
above quotation, however, brings to mind a vastly untapped source from which 
colleges could recruit teachers. That is among the women graduates of Catholic 
colleges. 


The new teachers employed in 1953-54 and 1954-55 were predominately men 
in every general teaching field except home economics and library science. In 
such fields as journalism, law, philosophy, physical sciences, religion, and 
social studies are found nine men to one woman teacher. Statistics do show, 
however, a slight inclination to employ more women in these fields in more 
than women’s colleges—and why not? Why should college administrators be 
reluctant at any time, let alone during times such as the next fifteen years, 
to employ women in fields supposedly reserved for men? Unless my informa- 
tion concerning the mental capacity of women as compared to men is drastically 
in error I believe we are shutting out a vast supply of potential and highly 
capable college teachers when the colleges are reluctant—because of tradition 
and prejudice—to employ women. I might add at this point that here is an 
area in which lack of sufficient, up-to-date data is a handicap to effective 
planning. On what basis, for instance, does the present ratio of men to women 
on college faculties rest? What is the nature of the fields of teaching which 
might use a higher percent of women in all of our colleges? 


As a further inducement to the college student to enter the field of teaching 
there is the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship program. This program has the 
expressed purpose of overcoming the traditional method of filling the ranks 
of the academic profession. If business feels entitled to recruit directly why 
should the colleges still rely upon random self-selection on the part of the 
student to fill their needs? The Woodrow Wilson program seeks to attract 
young men and women into careers of college teaching in the fields of the 
social sciences, natural sciences, mathematics, and the humanities. 


Although I am sure you are aware of this program, I would like to empha- 
size one unique feature of its operation; a feature, I feel, that is not sufficiently 
utilized and one by means of which our colleges could definitely attract future 
teachers. The recruiting plan of the scholarship program places in the hands 
of the faculty, wherever possible, an active responsibility for helping to re- 
Plenish the profession with candidates of quality. In a statement by Robert 
F. Goheen, Director of the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program, this respon- 
sibility is emphasized: 
No less important is active and widespread canvassing, pointed wher- 
ever possible at individual teachers and departments to persuade them of 
the general need and of the influence they can exert if they will. There 
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is no doubt, surely, that many of the most intelligent young men and 
women in our colleges are uncertain about their choice of a career. Per. 
sonal interest, encouragement, and guidance from a teacher can be de- 
cisive determinants, and probably a considerable proportion of us who 
are now teaching are teaching because of precisely such influence.‘ 


Mr. Goheen continues with another comment of particular value. He stresses 
the point that since the profession of college teaching cannot hope to offer 
too great a material inducement, it is essential, if the college ranks are to be 
filled, that recruitment by personal persuasion be developed and stressed to 
the fullest possible extent.’ 

These comments of the Director of the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship suggest 
a number of possibilities for recruitment and selection of college teachers, 
The first of these would be a faculty symposium on each Catholic college cam- 
pus for the purpose of discussing this problem of teacher shortage. Such a 
meeting could possibly be preceded by, or followed by, regional meetings such 
as the ones conducted by the Association of Ohio Colleges. At these meetings 
discussion centered around such topics as “What Makes a Good College 
Teacher,” “Recruitment of College Teachers,” “Why I Stayed in College 
Teaching,” “Why I am Going to Be a College Teacher.” These are merely 
indicative of the possible topics that could be considered. Such college and 
regional conferences would have the twofold value of stressing the faculty's 
responsibility for recruitment and selection, and furthermore giving publicity 
to the problem on the campus itself. Such meetings suggest, furthermore, 
similar affairs, both regional and on the individual campuses, to which 
selected students, faculty, and administrators are invited to discuss the prob- 
lem of teacher shortage. 

It is imperative, in thinking of solutions to this problem, to keep in mind 
the fact that this profession largely depends upon self-reproduction. Con- 
sequently it is to the college campus, rather than the outside source that the 
administrator must turn in seeking ways and means of recruitment. This of 
course places the emphasis of developing recruitment plans upon the deans 
and faculties of the graduate schools, assisted, of necessity, by the deans and 
faculties of the undergraduate departments. The truth of the matter is that 
college teaching must be sold to college undergraduates as well as to students 
in the graduate departments. 

With regard to the graduate school’s recruiting and training of the future 
college teacher, it might be of value to ask if the Ph.D. is a necessary pre- 
requisite for such teaching or to advance into professorial ranks? What if 
the prospect is good teaching material and poor research material? Perhaps 
it would be desirable to consider a teaching degree comparable to the Ph.D. 
at the research level—a degree, in fact, similar to the one earned in some 
graduate departments of education, the Ed.D. 


One further type of meeting, regional in nature, which could be organized 
between a few colleges or on a single campus, is suggested by the book, A 
Handbook for College Teachers, by Bernice Cronkhite. This book presents 
a number of evening lectures given by Harvard and Radcliffe professors for 
graduate students who were looking forward to college teaching. There were 
eighteen meetings and discussions divided into seven areas: (1) The relation 
between teacher and student; (2) Varieties of teaching methods; (3) Instru- 
ments of teaching; (4) Speech mechanics; (5) The instructor’s many-sided 


4 Robert E. Goheen, “Recruitment of College Teachers,’’ Conference on College and University 
Teaching, Western Reserve University, 1956, p. 6. 


5 Loc. cit. 
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rlationships; (6) The search for a teaching position; (7) Significant aspects 
of higher education.° 


Once again I feel that such meetings are of great value to those who are 
aware of their desire to enter teaching and serve, also, to interest others who 
have not quite decided upon teaching as a career. Meetings such as these and 
those similar to the Ohio State meetings should be organized to cater to the 
possible teachers among the college upperclassmen as well as the graduate stu- 
dents. It should be added, furthermore, that they also serve as excellent 
opportunities for increasing the effectiveness of the younger members of the 
college faculty. 


In dealing with the problem of teacher recruitment, selection, and training 
one cannot escape the fact that the graduate schools of our universities supply 
approximately fifty percent of the college teachers. However, this is often 
apt to be done on a self-selective basis. With this latter thought in mind per- 
haps the question asked by John R. Rackley, Deputy U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, will suggest ways and means whereby the graduate schools may 
contribute greater numbers to the teaching profession on a college level. 


At the January meeting of the American Council on Education held in 
Washington, D. C., to consider this very problem Mr. Rackley asked: (1) Do 
the graduate schools . . . consider themselves to be teacher education agencies? 
(2) If this is correct, are they taking the initiative in encouraging graduate 
study as preparation for teaching? (8) Is there careful program planning on 
the part of graduate faculties for the purpose of preparing people for college 
teaching? (4) Do these programs .. . contain elements of the motivation 
which will encourage people to come into them?" These questions which could 
be the focal point of meetings in graduate departments certainly suggest an 
excellent way of attacking the problem of teacher shortage. 


It could be that the problem of teacher shortage is a blessing in disguise. 
It has definitely forced college administrators to reconsider many traditional 
academic practices and regulations that served their purpose at one time but 
may be outmoded and possibly serve as obstacles to solutions of problems of 
today. A four-year program, rigid course class requirements, a nine-month 
academic year, a vaguely conceived student-teacher ratio, could very well be 
re-evaluated in the light of mid-twentieth century conditions and problems. 


However, in expanding our educational opportunities, in accelerating the 
process, or in our intense search for qualified college teachers, the major 
effort must always be in the direction of maintaining high standards and 
improving the quality of college education. 


Much has been written and said pertaining to the need for college teachers, 
their numbers and sources, their selection and training. Discussions have been 
prolonged and occasionally enlightening. Articles have appeared in books, 
professional publications, magazines, in daily papers, and Sunday supplements. 
Not knowing what is being done to implement all of this in each college, I am 
convinced that the recruitment, selection, and early counseling of potential 
college teachers must be entered into by all college personnel, not by the deans 
alone. This is the challenge of every college and university teacher. The 
search for promising talent must begin at the undergraduate level and must 

- continuous. This must be the contribution of each faculty member. It 
Will be through their efforts that the problem of teacher shortage on the 
college level will be resolved. 

"Bernice Cronkhite, A Handbook for College Teachers, Harvard University Press, 1950. 


’ ‘ 
z. ge Dobbins (ed.), Expanding Resources for College Teaching, Series I, No. 60 A. C. 





THE ROLE OF THE FACULTY IN ACADEMIC POLICY FORMATION 


SISTER ELIZABETH ANN, I.H.M., ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
EDUCATION, IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


The years ahead may well be called crucial ones for Catholic higher educa- 
tion. Concomitant with the much discussed needs to expand our facilities in 
the face of unprecedented numerical growth is an even more imperative de- 
mand for reaching to new levels of academic and intellectual excellence. The 
task faced by colleges and universities is such that it demands for its ac- 
complishment the realization of the maximum potential of every member of 
the college faculty. How much of the potential of its staff can the Catholic 
college or university afford to waste? The most important problems arising 
within higher education are not merely administrative in a routine sense. By 
their very nature they challenge the ingenuity, the prudence, and the wisdom 
of the instructor as forcibly as they do that of the president, the dean, the 
department chairman. May I submit that Catholic institutions of higher 
learning in America cannot fulfill their obligations to the Church and to 
society today unless their staffs are composed of thinkers, of scholars in the 
true sense of that word, and unless the organization and functioning of the 
institution is such that these scholars can have an effective voice in the 
formulation of policy and in plotting the course of institutional development. 


The collegiate system in America is one which employs as a matter of 
principle diffusion of responsibility. It utilizes elaborate machinery for 
democratic decision making. So marked is this commitment to diffusion of 
responsibility that accrediting agencies do not accept those institutions which 
show signs of centralizing all administration in a single person with little 
or no provision for staff participation. 


Religious congregations, in establishing colleges and universities, have made 
themselves part of the system of higher education in America. They have 
thereby assumed all the responsibilities which belong by right to higher edu- 
cation in general. Catholic institutions, over and above these responsibilities, 
are faced with the tremendous challenge to actualize almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities for apostolic work, particularly in the field of the intellectual aposto- 
late. They cannot overlook either the breathtaking possibilities for such ac 
complishment latent in the great reservoirs of dedicated human talent to be 
found in religious and lay faculties. 


In spite of all that is said and written about the necessity of staff participa 
tion in the formulation of college policy, in spite of what is laid down 2 
organizational plans, religious communities are faced with two major prob- 
lems in realizing the full utilization of teacher potential. The first of these 
lies in the area of religious obedience, the second in the relative positions of 
lay and religious faculty members. In the case of members of religious com 
munities, there is the contrast between the approach to religious obedience 
which sees authority as a necessary means of sanctifying us by causing US 
to give up our own will, by mortifying us, and that which sees authority 3% 
a necessary principle of direction toward the common good. 


The former, which draws its inspiration from the fathers of the desert, is 
most easily translated into life within contemplative groups in which the 
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prudence of what is commanded affects the religious himself, but does not 
directly affect other people. Within the college situation this ideology would 
suggest that the religious faculty member may and should be unconcerned 
about the wisdom of commands, to the general trend of policy, to the effect of 
yhat is done under orders because his own private dispositions are right. This 
approach to obedience is traditional, certainly it is orthodox, but it is difficult 
to fit into the demands of the apostolate in Catholic higher education. Follow- 
ing logically the implications of this viewpoint, one may ask, “Does a college 
vith religious on its faculty begin with a necessary handicap?” 


The other approach sees a responsibility on the part of authority to use 
every reasonable means to attain the common good of the college community. 
Release of the potential of faculty members, stimulation of initiative, provision 
of means for scholarly growth, and encouragement of staff participation in the 
formulation of policy would be considered a necessary means to attain the 
common good of the whole, to cooperate in the salvation of souls, to further 
the interests of the Church. 


Can these two viewpoints be reconciled? Can the kind of administration 
which makes for the most effective functioning of the college be brought within 
the realm of obedience? It would seem that if a reconciliation can be effected, 
the so-called democratic framework must be put under obedience in the sense 
that obedience establishes and blesses the institutional framework within which 
there is maximum scope for individual initiative and effort, and that it evalu- 
ates, accepts, or rejects the decisions arrived at through this framework. 
Through this arrangement, obedience must clearly have the first word and 
the last word, and by implication all intermediate words, but in their form 
and functioning as they relate to the staff, these intermediate words will be 
sincerely democratic and professional. If some such arrangement cannot be 
effected, we will always be at a real disadvantage in our relations with secu- 
lar colleges and with lay teachers on our staffs, to the great detriment of the 
apostolate. 


Finally, we come to the question, “Are good intentions alone enough to 
bring about maximum faculty cooperation in policy making?” It might be 
maintained that this third point is the only one which should have been dis- 
cussed in this paper. As a matter of fact, there will never be a serious attempt 
to bring about faculty participation until we are convinced that we should. 
Assuming, then, that we have these convictions, we begin to look to ways and 
means, 


It has been remarked that democracy is frequently to be found in the 
functioning of an organization rather than in its governmental structure. 
The amount and kind of structure that is required to make possible effective 
communication and to provide for delegation of authority and responsibility 
will depend, not only upon the size and type of institution, but also upon 
the level considered. At the level of general administration, there is almost 
wiversal need for advisory or policy recommending groups representing the 
faculty at large or various segments within the college community. Their 
Precise form will be determined by the needs and characteristics of the college 
of university. The essential thing is that they function, that they provide a 
framework through which faculty and administration work together and 
through which the staff actually have an effective voice in the determination of 
Policy, Fine organizational plans which appear on paper but which are never 
seriously put into operation benefit neither faculty nor students. Because such 
Dlans play an important role in influencing the decisions of accrediting 
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agencies, the implementation of such plans amounts in many cases to a ques- 
tion of simple honesty. 


Important as is the general administration of the college, it is within the 
individual departments that the most direct contact with students is made. 
On this level, too, the grass roots establishment of educational policy is best 
effected. Surveys by the American Association of University Professors have 
shown that in by far the largest proportion of colleges the department organi- 
zation consists of a head appointed by the president for an indefinite term. 
There are several other types of organization, however. In general, it has 
been found that cooperative action or the lack of it is not determined by the 
kind of departmental organization utilized. The key word with reference to 
faculty participation on the departmental level is “consultation.” Consulta- 
tion of the chairman with the other members of the department is necessary, 
particularly with reference to teacher appointment, promotion and load, with 
respect to budget, educational policy, future lines of development, and special 
projects sponsored by the department. Consultation and faculty decision on 
these matters does not exclude the fact that the department head is in close 
administrative relationship with the dean. This dual relationship of the head 
to his colleagues and to the dean has not usually been found to be a source 
of friction or of low morale. Optimum relationships seem to be found when 
the department head habitually and seriously consults with his colleagues, 
regards the work of the department as a joint enterprise of teaching and 
research, permits departmental interests and problems to be known and dis- 
cussed, exercises even great authority with consideration of the ideals of all 
concerned. 


To provide permanent avenues for effective communication and staff par- 
ticipation is vital to the future of Catholic colleges and universities. There 
are times when it may seem that the one-man institution is more efficient than 
the one which follows the slower processes of faculty debate and decision. 
It is true that an institution has been described by Emerson as but the 
lengthened shadow of a man. John Dale Russell pertinently remarks, however, 
that lengthened shadows are usually found just after sunrise or just before 
sunset. Let us hope that through the release of the tremendous reserves of 
strength, initiative, and wisdom within our college faculties, the situation 
within Catholic higher education in the decade ahead will most resemble that 
of high noon. 
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THE ROLE OF THE FACULTY IN ACADEMIC POLICY FORMATION 


REV. EDWARD F. CLARK, S.J.. ACADEMIC VICE PRESIDENT, 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


At the very beginning of this brief paper, I would like categorically to 
express my view on this topic that is so inevitably discussed whenever two 
or three are gathered together in the name of higher education. It is, I repeat, 
my view and does not necessarily reflect the editorial opinions of the institu- 
tions and presidents that are and have sponsored me as an administrator 
during the years. To my mind, faculty members should have a role, an im- 
portant consultative and/or deliberative role, in discussions and decisions that 
concern academic policy. 


For fear that this statement by an administrator might possibly be in- 
terpreted as a resounding platitude of paternalism in the noble cause of 
democratic administration and faculty morale, allow me to exclude from this 
discussion any consideration of those Holy Grails of administrative searching. 
I am convinced of my position basically from the consideration that such 
faculty participation is generally required for sounder planning, more effective 
cooperation, more intelligent management, and more candid communication. 


What I am trying to say, and perhaps poorly, is that the principle of faculty 
participation in academic policy seems clear and evident. I believe that dis- 
cussions about institutional planning, cooperation, management, and com- 
munication, when carried on without faculty associates, too often result in 
establishing policies that are less ideal than they could and sgnouid pe. 


And yet the repeated placing of the topic on conference and convention 
agenda would seem sufficient evidence that the topic is perhaps not quite as 
simple to more mature and experienced educators as it is to me. This dis- 
crepancy in viewpoint, however, is apparent only and is due, I submit, not to 
any confusion about the principle of the true faculty role in academic policy. 
After all, the principle has widespread acceptance. Any educational institu- 
tion with which at least I am acquainted does have faculty participation on 
the policy level. As a faculty member with administrators, and as an admin- 
istrator with faculty members, I have served, as I am sure you have, on com- 
mittees that wrote admission, athletic, curriculum, retirement, insurance, pro- 
motion, and sabbatical policies. 


The topic repeatedly appears on agenda, I am sure, in the hope that con- 
tinuing discussion will clarify not the principle but some of the practical 
difficulties in implementing the principle in certain areas of committee service. 
It is on these difficulties that I would, in the time remaining, offer some general 
reflections and comments. 


Ina large complex two-campus institution, many academic policy decisions 
Trequire, for example, an intimate knowledge of the whole and its parts, a 
constant association with the past, present and projected financial operation, 
attendance at frequent internal meetings on both campuses, conferences with 
informed individuals, the leisure to read and study numerous reports, etc. 
Faculty members, I honestly believe, do not have the time, the stamina, or 
the interest to become as involved as some committee operations demand. 
The complex requirements and time-consuming nature of an administrative 
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office are preciseiy the reasons why most administrators are experienced 
people from the faculty ranks who have been relieved of their equally onerous 
instructional assignments. Continued, active faculty membership on some 
university policy committees is at best of a questionable value to the institu- 
tion. And the question is not on the basis of whether they could make a com- 
mittee contribution, but whether the necessary interference with their in- 
structional, research and publication contributions is too great a price for 
the institution and themselves to pay. A university budget committee is as 
apt an example as I know for consideration of this point. 


Again, most policy decisions in such a university as I have pictured demand 
an attitude of mind that is here described, for want of a better term, as in- 
difference to anything except the common good of the university. In institu- 
tions with limited funds, facilities and personnel—and there are no others— 
not everything can be done; choices must constantly be made among projects 
and proposals that are all educationally challenging, beneficial and frequently 
enough even of equal merit. Institutions simply cannot operate on the prin- 
ciple that a proposal is good and therefore it should do it, or do it now. Faculty 
members, and I say this with requisite timidity and humility, generally should 
not and do not have this placid and indifferent set of mind. They should 
be restless, scheming, unhappy and dissatisfied until all that is educationally 
best for their field of interest is accomplished. The concept of a professor 
as a person on fire with his subject, jealous for its advancement and myopic 
about its importance is not a caricature of the profession. Indeed, were a 
decided majority of a faculty in an educational institution not embodiments 
of this concept, reasonable doubt could be raised about the vitality of its 
intellectual activity. 

My point is that on any campus many faculty members, more than it is 
perhaps polite to say publicly, are not suitable candidates for some university 
policy committees. I would go further and say that many faculty members 
would admit, were the choice completely theirs, that they simply have no 
desire to serve on such committees and regard service on them as an unneces- 
sary intrusion. The limited number of faculty members who can balance in 
their single souls this universal attitude of mind and this enthusiasm for their 
individual professional field are, believe me, eagerly used by administrators. 
Something, however, suffers. No man can serve two masters, nor long main- 
tain this delicate balance under such tension. 

The situation in smaller non-complex institutions is in principle the same 
but not beset with as involved practical problems as in the examples I have 
chosen for my presentation. The policy determinations are not, in such in- 
stitutions, as many, confused, demanding, elusive, or complex. 

I have limited my discussion to faculty service on some policy committees. 
On other committees that are of a departmental or academic nature in the 
strict meaning of the term “academic,” or of the personnel welfare variety, 
the same difficulties do not maintain. In these areas, faculty committee service 
is not only a right but a contractual obligation. 

However, all policy formation, with few exceptions, should be carried on 
with the ad hoc consultation and advice at least of faculty members who are 
to be affected by it or expected to direct its operation. No less firmly do I 
believe that policy formation should always be publicized and explained to all 
faculty members. . 

I have perhaps attempted to encompass too much in this brief paper—not 
to mention too frankly! It was intended, however, only as a prelude and 
stimulant to further discussion and not as an analysis of all the problems 
involved nor the ultimate refinement of those that it presented. 
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THE ROLE OF THE FACULTY IN ACADEMIC POLICY FORMATION 


LEO R. KENNEDY, PH.D., PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND 
PSYCHOLOGY, THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY, OMAHA, NEB. 


Many speakers begin their remarks with several defensive statements. I 
will follow in this tradition. My statements will not be based on facts derived 
from scientific experiments. Probably my views cannot be favored by the 
title “Empirical Observations.” And it will be understandable, even to me, 
if many of you here present may be both willing and anxious within the next 
few minutes to catalogue my views as rash, imprudent and even impudent. 


It is my assignment to present the role of the college teacher in academic 
policy formation. In my comments I will make no distinction between the lay 
and religious college teacher, because I believe it is high time segregation be 
forthwith abandoned among teachers as between the collar and the tie. 


All of us are well acquainted with the military type of administrative or- 
ganization. It is also historic to the college. This type organization exhibits 
both vertical and horizontal dimensions. In the vertical dimension, as such, 
are found the various levels of authority running from the board of regents, 
or some comparable group, to the president, the dean, the department head 
and the teacher. This dimension is emphasized in the ditty that tells us the 
private speaks to the corporal, the corporal to the sergeant, the sergeant to 
the captain and vice versa. I have a particular interest in this ditty from 
the upward point of view and will return to it soon. This vertical line of 
authority and, therefore, each of its levels, possesses a horizontal dimension. 
In this dimension are found the various activities related to each of the vertical 
levels. Although logically these two dimensions may be considered separately 
they must be viewed as inseparable operationally. 


On the basis of this brief picture two hypotheses are presented. The first 
states the effective college must represent not only a structural but also a 
functional unity. As to this hypothesis, it is obvious that function is dependent 
on structure, but unity of structure is no ready guarantee of effectively de- 
sirable function. It is also evident that structure of an organization should 
arise from its functions; that is, the purposes and the activities of an or- 
ganization must be determined before a pertinent structure can be erected. 
From the viewpoint of my assignment for the day it becomes clear the struc- 
tural organization of the college will be dependent, in some degree, on the 
functions assigned the teacher. If the teacher’s functions are to be restricted 
essentially to classroom teaching, then in all probability the standard military 
type organization will suffice. If, however, the functions of the teacher involve 
participation in operations beyond immediately related classroom activities, 
such as those involving policy, then the military type organization of the 
college will have to be amended. 

In the college situation the military type organization frequently presents 
harrowing limitations in the form of barriers, because it provides no ready 
group line of communication between those on the bottom rung—the teachers, 
and those on the various administrative rungs, where college policy historically 
and characteristically has been made. Therefore I am in disagreement with 
the ditty indicating the procedural relations between the private and the cap- 
tain. Of course, individual lines of communication do exist between the teacher 
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and all levels of administrative officers but typically such communications 
relate to personal affairs. These communications lack the teacher-as-a-group 
representation which, in my view, appears essential to both the structural and 
functional unity of the college. 


The second hypothesis states that the effective college is characterized by 
contributions of its total membership not only on the horizontal planes of its 
organizational structure but also on all of its vertical levels. It is my thesis 
that the effective college must be viewed as a unified organ both in terms of 
structure and function. It must demonstrate a mutual co-dependency among 
all of its members on all levels. Thus the functional value of the teacher must 
be increased not only on the horizontal plane but also on the vertical levels. 
On the horizontal plane the teacher makes his dominant contribution primarily 
in terms of becoming more effective in the classroom situation. But to restrict 
his activities to the classroom or to other activities closely related thereto 
is to limit his possible contributions to the total college. But if in addition 
the teacher is allowed to function on higher vertical organizational levels, 
which typically involve matters of policy, we can expect an increase in his 
contributions to the total economy of the college. 


From a somewhat more homely view, one may consider the college to be the 
collaboration of experiences shared by adults. Thus the effective college be- 
comes a well integrated adult family. In such a family the insights of each 
individual are sought out and evaluated by the family-as-a-whole in all areas 
of its activities. In this adult family, it is true, each member performs charac- 
teristic functions, but as a family member his activities are not limited solely 
to such functions. In fact, he is expected, within the limits of his abilities, to 
contribute to the family over and above his particular functions. Specifically, 
he is expected to contribute to family policy. None of these statements denies 
the importance of the father, rather his position is enhanced because such an 
adult level contributory approach to family life is a sure method through which 
his adult children can come to know him in the total family life in a more 
intelligent and secure manner. It is in such an adult family that one sees 
clearly, on all levels and planes of organization, the co-dependence between 
each of the members and the total family and the co-dependence between the 
total family and its members. There exists in such an adult family a constant 
co-flow of relations in the total membership. So in like manner, the effective 
college manifests these same relationships. Thus in the college the teacher 
should be expected to contribute not only to the functions peculiar to the 
teacher but also to total college policy on all levels. 


At this point I cannot refrain from introducing a small quasi-obiter dictum. 
How universally have the very good administrative officers of your college 
concluded a memorandum to the teacher with the now near historic and some- 
what paternalistic phrase, “Thank you for your cooperation,” and how de- 
lightfully different it would be to the teacher if the administrator could, as 
fact permits, write, “Thank you for your contribution to the college family.” 
This concludes my formal discussion of the two hypotheses offered. However, 
I wish to make some additional remarks which, I hope, are related aspects of 
the views already expressed. 


Even though the two offered hypotheses be rejected, the argument for teacher 
participation on the level of policy can be defended as a desirable in-service 
training device. All too often, it seems to me, college administrators demon- 
strate their major—and in these days it could be described as frantic—interest 
in the teacher at the point of his possible appointment to the staff. The in- 
tensity of interest in the prospective teacher often approaches that of a one- 
way love affair. But after the marriage, interest on the part of administrators 
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frequently seems to decrease with rapid velocity and often it is accompanied 
by a correlated lack of interest on the part of the teacher. The causes for such 
illness are numerous as are the possible therapies. I am here suggesting as 
one therapeutic measure teacher activity on the level of policy. Perhaps such 
therapy would be helpful, too, for the teacher who at least with a touch of 
disappointment is heard to say, “They never tell a guy what’s going on around 
here until it is all done and even then they don’t tell you nothing.” I hasten 
to add, on the basis of moral certainty, that many presidents, deans, and 
department heads have on occasion made essentially the same comment as the 
teacher with the sole exception, I hope, of grammatical form. Of course it 
must be admitted the remark made by the teacher may be but the expression 
of a defense dynamism. But it also may be true—and in charity I will so 
think—that this teacher really possesses a healthy interest in the college, that 
he is seeking means to achieve greater intimacy even though his words, if 
literally interpreted, deny this interest. 


The college that views the teacher solely in the teaching dimension not only 
fails to recognize his need for growth and development but also denies to 
itself his potential for contributing to the effectiveness of the total functions 
of the college. As a matter of fact, who among us would contend that the 
complete teacher is he whose opportunities for growth and development have 
been limited to the classroom and closely associated activities ? 


There exists in each of us a very dynamic drive for belongingness and 
among normal individuals this drive cannot be wholly satisfied through activi- 
ties that are limited to one phase of the whole. Rather this drive for “a place 
in the sun” becomes truly satisfied only when, psychologically, the individual 
can identify with the whole. Again, it appears to me, that one way in which 
the college can help the teacher to relate himself more insightfully and more 
effectively to the college is by offering him opportunities to participate on 
the level of policy development and evaluation. 


In presenting statements in this paper I have referred explicitly or im- 
plicitly to “all policy making committees.” At this time it is my desire merely 
to make clear two matters. First, it has not been my intention to say that 
the teacher cannot gain worthwhile experiences through serving on committees 
whose sole purpose is to execute already formulated policies, even when it is 
understood the function of the teacher is limited wholly to policy execution. 
And I am prone to believe it is on this type of committee that the greatest 
teacher representation is found. Personally, I am not at all convinced that 
any extensive participation in such type of committee adds significantly to 
teacher growth and development. The second matter I want to clarify is that 
it is my definite intention that you interpret in a most literal manner the 
phrase “all policy making committees.” On this phrase I wish to place no 
limitations. Specifically, I am including policy committees on such total college 
functions as curricula, new buildings, college statutes, rank and tenure, and 
the budget—the headache of them all, I understand on the basis of vicarious 
experience. I do not know of any factor essential to the nature of a college 
which demands that policy formation should be restricted to the administrative 
level. Nor do I know of any evidence that would cause me to believe that de- 
partment heads, deans, and presidents can more effectively represent the 
teacher than the teacher can represent himself in matters of college policy. 
On - such committees, I believe, the teacher group should be represented 

y. 


In summary and in conclusion I have presented the thesis that the college 
m teacher should by both definition and practice be provided with the 
portunity to participate formally and in a personal and representative 
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manner in all policy making and policy evaluation activities of the college. 
I believe teacher participation on this basis will facilitate an increase in needed 
co-understanding in the total membership of the college. Nor do I fear that 
such a plan would reflect, in any unseemly manner, on those in administrative 
positions, because after all is said and done “. . . thine is the kingdom and the 
power and the glory forever, amen.” 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 
(Chairman: Dr. John L. McMahon, President, Our Lady of the Lake College, 
San Antonio, Tex.) 


CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND THE FORD FOUNDATION GRANT 


REV. ROBERT L. PROBST, COLLEGE OF ST. THOMAS, 
ST, PAUL, MINN. 


Father James P. Shannon, President of the College of St. Thomas, was 
asked to make a report on the use of the Ford Foundation grant by Catholic 
colleges and universities. Since it was necessary for him to be hospitalized, 
he asked me to give this report for him. 


According to the terms of the Ford Foundation grant, the principal is to 
be held as an endowment until July 1, 1966, and the income is to be used 
only to increase faculty salaries of teachers in the liberal arts and sciences 
(graduate or undergraduate) and of teachers in other undergraduate cur- 
ricula, Institutions with teachers who contribute their services as members 
of religious orders may use the income for the professional advancement of 
such teachers, 


A questionnaire concerning the use of the grant was sent to fifty Catholic 
educational institutions. Thirty-seven of them replied. The following data 
shows that they are a representative cross section of Catholic educational 
institutions. Twelve are coeducational, fourteen are for men only, and eleven 
for women only. Seven of the institutions are in the east, five in the south, 
twenty-two in the north central area, and three in the far west. Seven of 
these schools have an enrollment of under 500, ten an enrollment from 500 
to 1,000, eight from 1,000 to 2,000, six from 2,000 to 4,000, two from 4,000 
to 8,000, and four an enrollment over 8,000. Of the thirty-seven institutions, 
sixteen are universities and twenty-one are colleges. Two of the institutions 
are administered by diocesan authorities, twenty-four by twelve different re- 
ligious orders of men, and eleven by nine religious orders of women. 


There are five major parts to this report: 1. What was done with the 
Principal of the grant? 2. How was the income from the grant used? 3. 
What problems arose from the use of the grant? 4. What beneficial effect did 
the grant have? 5. The St. Thomas twelve-month plan. 


I shall take up these questions in the order in which I have stated them. 


1, What was done with the principal of the grant? 

All institutions invested the money in accordance with the terms of the 
grant. However, they invested it in a variety of ways. Thirty institutions 
invested the principal entirely in stocks and bonds; three invested some of 
the principal in stocks and bonds; and four put none of it in stocks and 
bonds, Two schools placed their money in savings and loan associations, Two 
Institutions loaned the money at 4% interest to their own religious order. 
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One school invested part of its grant in farm lands; another in other types 
of real estate. One institution used it for 4% loans to faculty members for 
the building of homes. 


The questionnaire asked the institutions to give some details about their 
investments in stocks and bonds. Five of them invested the money entirely 
in stocks. Five other schools invested the majority of their grant in stocks, 
but put the remainder in bonds. Still another five institutions split their 
sum evenly between stocks and bonds. There were five who put more in 
bonds than in stocks. No school invested entirely in bonds. In every case, 
more common stocks were purchased than preferred stocks. 


2. How was the income from the grant used? 


The institutions were asked whether the income from the grant was used 
to pay previously established annual salary increases. Thirty-one said “no,” 
whereas five replied that part of the income was used for this purpose. No 
institution used all the income for this purpose. 


The questionnaire asked whether the income was used to make additional 
salary increases. To this question, two institutions answered “no.” In these 
two schools the income was given to the faculty as a bonus. Thirty-five 
institutions used the income to give additional salary increases. Twenty-four 
of these used all the income for this purpose. Two schools did not specify. 


The schools were asked whether they granted other faculty benefits aside 
from salary increases. Twenty-eight of the institutions replied in the nega- 
tive. Two schools said that they had given a bonus instead of a salary in- 
crease. Six institutions said that part of the income was used for advanced 
professional training for the religious faculty, or for attendance at work- 
shops. Only one school used the grant for a faculty retirement plan. Many 
mentioned that the salary increases amounted to more than the income from 
the grant, and that they obtained the necessary additional money from other 
sources. Two institutions mentioned that the Ford grant was matched by the 
Board of Regents or by some other related group. Unfortunately, specific 
questions on these points were not included in the questionnaire so that no 
exact statistics can be given. 


38. What problems arose from the use of the grant? 


One university reported that, since the grant was restricted to certain 
faculties of the institution, the other faculties had to be given salary increases 
from other sources in order to avoid conflicts and dissatisfaction. Two in- 
stitutions said that some people had the impression that the Ford grant would 
solve all the financial problems of the school. 


4. What beneficial effects did the grant have? 

Eleven of the institutions thought that the grant had stimulated others to 
make similar grants. All but one of the institutions stated that the grant 
had improved faculty morale; and the majority of the schools claimed that 
the grant had had a beneficial influence on alumni contributions. 


5. The College of St. Thomas Twelve-Month Plan 


I have been asked to tell you how the College of St. Thomas used the Ford 
grant. What we have done is not held up as a model, but rather as a specific 
example of what one college did. 

A committee of lay faculty members, chosen by the faculty and approved 
by the president, presented a twelve-month salary plan to replace the then- 
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existing ten-month plan. This new plan was accepted by the lay faculty by 
a large majority, and was approved by the president. 


In brief, the twelve-month plan makes the following provisions. In the 
first place, the annual salary of all full-time lay teachers is increased by 
14% and paid in twelve monthly installments. For example, a faculty mem- 
ber who previously earned $5,000 a year now receives $5,700 at $475 per 
month. Every lay faculty member continues to receive an annual longevity 
increase, and is eligible for other increases such as those for merit, research, 
publications, exceptional teaching ability, and interest in the school and its 
students. 


Each faculty member will teach in two summer schools out of three, or 
render equivalent services to the College. He will have the third summer 
free with pay. A Service Committee of the faculty will make recommenda- 
tions to the dean of the College regarding any questions or problems which 
might arise. 


The priests of the faculty remain on a ten-month basis, and do not share 
in the faculty salary increase. They have indicated, however, that they will 
teach whatever is needed and whenever the need arises. 


The salary increases involved in changing to the twelve-month plan cost 
the College about $50,000 a year. About $20,000 of this sum will be saved 
in salaries formerly paid to faculty members who taught in the summer 
school. The income from the total Ford Foundation grant will provide for 
one half of the remaining $30,000, and the other half must be provided by 
the College. 


Under the new plan, about two thirds of the faculty will be available for 
summer school teaching. In the past the summer school warranted employ- 
ment of only one third of the faculty. The College expects that its expanded 
summer school staff, with the corresponding increased course offerings, will 
attract more students—especially from the religious orders. 


In summing up the results of the questionnaire, I think that the Ford 
Foundation grant has been a boon to the private institutions of the country 
in raising faculty morale, in encouraging other groups and organizations to 
give more, and in stirring up greater interest among the alumni. The Ford 
grant is not a cure-all for the aches and pains of the private institutions in 
an era of increasing salaries and mounting costs of building and maintenance. 
But it does give public recognition to the value of their work and it is a 
Paid — “shot in the arm” for which these institutions are deeply 
grateful, 





IMPLICATIONS FOR CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE 


INTERIM REPORT OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BEYOND 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


VERY REV. PAUL C. REINERT, S.J., PRESIDENT, 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I. HIGHER EDUCATION WILL GREATLY ALTER AND ApD To Its INSTITUTIONAL 
AND ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


Premise 2. “The needs of the individual and of society plus an unprece- 


dented growth in the population of post-high school age will 
far outrun the present or planned capacity of existing col- 
leges and universities and other post-high school institutions.” 
(Interim Report, page 7.) 


Premise 3. “The needs of the oncoming millions of individuals with vary- 


ing capacities and interests will call for a broader range of 
educational opportunities, and less rigid time requirements.” 
(Interim Report, page 7.) 


Changes: a. Junior or community colleges with liberal arts and terminal 


programs, 

b. 1-2-3-year technical institutes; 2nd echelon technical and 
professional training. 

c. Cooperative relationships between institutions to explore 
maximum potential; avoid duplication. 

d. Internal: lengthen year (Oberlin) ; greater use of time and 
facilities. 


Questions: 


1. 


2. 


Should we start junior colleges rather than multiply four-year in- 
stitutions, especially in larger cities where we compete with each other? 
Would it not be wise to look to the smaller cities where two-year 
colleges, competing with free tax-supported colleges, would enable 
Catholics to attend without leaving home? 


. Could we not thus set up something of a “feeder” system such as the 


junior colleges and universities in California? 


. Without junior colleges, what will happen, for example, to such im- 


portant programs as the diploma program in nursing? In California 
and rapidly elsewhere this program is being given by junior and 
community colleges, tuition free, with an Associate in Arts degree. 
There are now 31,000 student nurses in Catholic hospital schools of 
nursing. The college degree program is needed, but for fewer students 
than the diploma program. There are now 46 Catholic junior colleges 
but twenty-three are for religious only. There are six for men but 
three are becoming senior colleges; fourteen for women but two are 
becoming senior colleges; three coeducational but one is becoming & 
senior college. Therefore, there are seventeen “permanent” Catholic 
junior colleges open to lay students, as opposed to over 500 non- 
Catholic junior colleges with 620,000 students (more than 1/5 of total 
college population). 
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Il. THE PLACE OF THE LAY TEACHER AND ADMINISTRATOR IN CATHOLIC HIGHER 
EDUCATION WILL BE GREATLY ENHANCED 


Premise 4. “Many more able and qualified teachers will be needed than 
present efforts can provide.” (Interim Report, Page 9.) 


Just as the number of priests, sisters and brothers teaching at the 
elementary and secondary school level apparently has not and cannot 
keep pace with the number of students, so at the college level Catholic 
education cannot keep pace unless the number of lay teachers especial- 
ly in the smaller colleges increases appreciably. 


Questions : 


. Will Catholic colleges be willing and able to pay the faculty salaries 
necessary in justice to meet the spiraling costs of living today? 


. Will we recognize the need of providing other normal benefits: re- 
tirement, insurance, opportunities for professional development? 


. Will the growing predominance of the lay professor convince us of 
the importance of a clearly defined, effectively administered system of 
academic ranks, tenure, and promotion? 


. Are we prepared to provide adequate channels for total participation 
in policy-formation on the part of both lay and religious faculty? 


. If we wish to justify the teaching order’s ownership, management, 
and responsibility for setting both the religious and scholarly tone of 
the school, are superiors and others responsible ready to give adequate 
training to their religious teachers and administrators so that they 
can take their rightful place with their lay confreres with ease and 
assurance? 


. If Catholic higher education is an extremely important apostolate in 
the United States and one whose demands are bound to increase, will 
teaching communities determine priorities among their works and not 
sacrifice one for the other or spread themselves ineffectively over too 
many fronts? 


. THE YEARS AHEAD WILL PROVIDE CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION WITH 
UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITIES FOR QUALITY 


Premise 1: “Our ideals and the increasing complexity of our civilization 
require that each individual develop his or her talents to the 
fullest.” (Interim Report, page 6.) 


Though the question of huge numbers of college students presents many a 
problem, it also presents opportunities. The President’s Committee has failed 
to get very far in its efforts to define the essential characteristics of a quality 
education (here the basic differences in committee members’ philosophy are 
most apparent), nevertheless it has heartily subscribed to the principle that 
all, including the superior and gifted, should be given the opportunity to 
develop their talents to their maximum capacity. 


Increased enrollments should enable each college to have sufficient students 
to introduce the once-rejected principle of differentiation. There are many 
encouraging indications of the death of the long-held theory that recognizing 
varying capacities is undemocratic. Examples: 1) both parochial and public 
elementary schools in St. Louis are going into ungraded systems; 2) In St. 
Louis there will be three types of Catholic high schools: a) major learning 
Program; b) comprehensive; c) pre-vocational; d) on the college level—the 
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April 15 issue of Time Magazine has an impressive list of institutions which 
have inaugurated honors programs for the superior student. 


Questions: 
With more students, more opportunity for differentiation: 
1. Will we merely have more of the same? 


2. Will we section our freshman and sophomore classes in English, 
mathematics, philosophy, etc., to give each the maximum opportunity 
to advance? 


. Within our colleges, will we set up a “collegium in collegio” with 
unusual challenges, demands, opportunities for the young people who 
can become the scholars and intellectuals Monsignor Tracy Ellis and 
many others have been asking for? 


. Will even separate institutions spring up, dedicated to the same high 
level of performance characteristic of some of our better high schools? 


Since we contend that we have the best content for a liberal education 
and claim to have gone off the track the least, will we for once take 
the lead in programs for the better-than-average young man and 
woman? 


IV. HIGHER EDUCATION Must FIND NEW AND GREATER SOURCES OF FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT 


Premise 6: “Even with the best possible utilization of existing resources, 
additional financial support must be provided if the additional 
millions in the population are to be enabled to develop their 
talents to the fullest.” (Interim Report, page 11.) 


Some resolution must be found to the present inconsistency in meeting the 
costs of higher education in the United States. There are two extreme posi- 
tions: 1. Society pays total costs; the citizenry as a group subsidizes higher 
education. Why? Citizen has a right to education; society needs trained 
manpower. 


Some disadvantages: 


a. To student: psychological factor—a “handout”; loss of initiative, 
value of working for something; sense of personal in- 
vestment. 

b. To society: services are largely judged as to their value on the 
basis of costs assessed. Education today has low priority 
as social value because it is comparatively cheap. 

c. To private education: 

aa. fierce competitive element because of cost differential. 

bb. forces private education to get almost 50% of its costs from 
other sources. 

ec. thus penalizes the teaching profession by keeping salaries low. 


2. The individual and his family pay total costs. Why? Education is 
a responsibility of the parents; not a right but an opportunity. This 
extreme does not have the disadvantages of the other; it promotes 
initiative, places a priority value on education; puts private educa- 
tion on equal basis. But has other disadvantages: 

a. as long as tax-supported education is practically free, increases 
imbalance; 

kb. it places on the individual too heavy a burden; discriminates against 
the poor; 
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c. it might put private education out of business. 


Questions: 


L 


In order to secure more adequate salaries for our lay faculties, should 
we not consider charging full or near-full cost? 


. Could not the students of less means be taken care of by deferred 


payments, extended loans, a pay-as-you-earn plan? 


. Would not foundations and businessmen be so sympathetic towards 


such a system that they would provide revolving funds to take care 
of the transition period? 


. Should we support and encourage the growing conviction among state 


legislators that tax-supported institutions should also raise their 
tuition so that the individual would bear far more of the operational 
costs? 


V. FORMULATION OF POLICY ON THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Premise 5. “There must be promptly formulated an explicit, considered 


policy as to the role of the Federal Government in education 
beyond the high school.” (Interim Report, page 10.) 


. Federal government has supported education beyond the high school 


in many ways: land-grant, military, G.I. Bill, research, 


. Thus far, it has been ad hoc assistance, in response to some pressing 


need. 


. Extremists on both sides: a) any federal aid will mean control; b) 
federal aid alone can solve educational problems. 


Tentative Committee Recommendations: 

a. The federal government should continue its present programs; 

b. Individuals or institutions should be aided only if the need is of 
national importance and with proper controls: purpose, limitations, 
evaluation, termination. 

c. Increased federal support: 

aa. to stimulate research in education beyond the high school. 
bb. to serve as clearinghouse. 

cc. to assist states in planning. 

dd. to establish machinery to inform public. 

ee. to encourage experimentation. 

ff. to finance low-cost, long-term loans for facilities. 

gg. full-cost payment of research, 


Questions: 


i 


Are we as Catholic college administrators opposed to federal aid to 
institutions or individuals in principle? Committee is not; vast ma- 
jority of all colleges are not (ACE-AAC Survey). 


. Are we opposed to federal scholarships, etc., not in principle, but at 


3. 


this time? A small majority of the Committee thinks it is not clear 
we need it now. 

If other sources prove inadequate (states, private, etc.), which forms 
of federal assistance do we prefer? 


To the Individual: a. Tax credit plans—which help parents; schools in- 


directly ; 
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b. Scholarships—ACE-AAC Survey—large majority 
favors; 

c. Loans—smaller majority; 

d. Work-study plans like NYA—some of the Com- 
mittee very strong for these. 


To the Institution: a. Grants for research; 


4, 


5. 


b. Loans for housing and other self-liquidating fa- 
cilities; 

. Loans (committee favors) or even grants for edu- 
cational facilities. (Similar to Hill-Burton; or 
construction of research facilities for medical 
schools.) 


Are we wise to urge any type of assistance which will inevitably raise 
the church-state question, or should we fight this issue to the end? 


If federal aid is to come, would it not be wise to support scholarships, 
loans, work programs since these not only aid individuals (instead of 
schools) but this type of government program may help to avert the 
alarming tendency of all businesses, especially those national in scope, 
to go into scholarship programs which provide them with an easy 
way to contribute to higher education without facing the problem of 
choosing institutions? Besides, scholarships, even with a cost-of-educa- 
tion bonus to the institution, are not aid in anything like the true 
sense of contributions directly to the institution for operating and 
capital expenditures. 


SUMMARY: 


Implications and questions of very special significance to Catholic higher 
education: 


Z. 


2. 


Should there be drastic changes in the structure of Catholic higher 
education? 

Are we prepared to provide faculty members (lay) with adequate 
salaries, other necessary benefits, and the policies conducive to pro- 
fessional development? 


. Will the Catholic colleges take advantage of, even lead in the oppor- 


tunity to provide a quality education? 


. Are we determined to exploit every legitimate means to secure the 


financial support necessary if we are not to become a third-rate 
minority? 


. Can we develop, as Catholic colleges, a consistent policy in regard to 


the role of the federal government in higher education? 





jority 
CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE DEANS AND ACADEMIC 


ADMINISTRATORS 
Com- 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


REV. JOSEPH A. SELLINGER, S. J., 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Administration-Faculty Relationship in the Formation of Educational Policy: 
I. A definition of educational policy. 


a. Educational policy is the particular means which an educational 
institution adopts to secure and promote its general and specific 
objectives. 

II. What is the current effective influence or lack of it in the formation of 
educational policy by the faculty in American Catholic colleges and 
universities? 

. Are college and university administrators justified in confining the func- 
tion of the faculty to instruction only, or can the faculty play an effective 
advisory role in the formation of educational policy? 


higher . If the teaching faculty is to have a consultative voice in the formation 
of educational policy, what are the specific areas in which the faculty 
can function? 


higher 
The following are the topics suggested by the members attending the 
equate conference for college deans and academic administrators: 


0 pro- I, Are these the specific areas in which the faculty can function in the 
formation of educational policy? 


oppor- A. Role of the faculty in curricular affairs: 
1. Role of the departments 
re the 2. Role of the curriculum committee 
rd-rate a. Membership 
b. Functions 
ard to c. Responsibilities 


B. Role of the faculty in faculty affairs: 

1. Departmental 
a. Appointments 
b. Rank and promotion 
c. Salary 
d. Retirement 
e. Budget 

2. Faculty Committees 
a. Rank, tenure, and salary 
b. Retirement 


C. Role of the faculty in student affairs: 
1. Student life 
2. Student activities 
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8. Discipline 
4, Admissions 
5. Scholarships and graduate studies promotion 


D. Role of the faculty in university development: 
1. Fund raising 
2. Building program 


In the complex institution of higher education, how is it possible to keep 
the faculty sufficiently informed about the various branches of the 
university, its financial, personnel, and maintenance problems so that 
they can help establish policies which frequently involve all of these 
different areas. 


a. Are there other specific areas in which the faculty can function? 

b. What kinds of decisions should be made by the administration alone 
and which should be made by the administration in collaboration with 
the faculty? 


Relationship between the administration and faculty associations. 


The problem of integration and communication within a Catholic college 
where there is a mixed faculty (religious and lay) or how to make two 
faculties one. 





MEETING UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE SISTER FORMATION 
COMMITTEE 


(Chairman: Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich.) 


MINUTES OF MEETING 


The meeting under the auspices of the Sister Formation Committee was 
held in Engelman Hall, Milwaukee Auditorium, Wednesday, April 24, 1957. 
After the opening prayer at 3:20 p.m., the chairman, Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., 
introduced the Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., president of the college and 
University Department, who had been commissioned by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Religious to read the following letter to the assembled delegates: 


SACRA CONGREGATIO 
DE RELIGIOSIS April 13, 1957 
Prot. N. 01615/57 


Dear Father Reinert, 


This Sacred Congregation of Religious welcomes the opportunity 
afforded by the annual Sister Formation Meeting in Milwaukee to express 
its appreciation and praise for the great work that is being done by the 
Sister Formation Conferences in the United States. 


We have been kept fully informed on this work from the beginning, 
and have been aware of the enlightened provisions, growing out of careful 
consideration and discussions, that have been made for some of the major 
problems involved in adjusting to the ever more demanding conditions 
of modern life. We are deeply impressed by the seriousness of purpose 
and by the intense activity of all participating in the movement, and we 
are convinced that great good has resulted and will continue to result 
from it for our beloved Sisters in America. 


We ask you, therefore, Very Reverend Father, to be the interpreter 
of our sentiments of deep gratitude to the members of the National Con- 
sultative Committee and of the National Sister Formation Committee, as 
well as to the Regional Chairmen and their immediate Associates, and to 
all who have contributed to the success of this significant undertaking. We 
feel that they are making an invaluable contribution to the good of the 
Church, and we encourage them to continue their efforts in this important 
cause, 

A special word of thanks and praise must be added here for the selfless 
and untiring devotion with which Sister Mary Emil, Chairman of the 
National Committee, has been directing and coordinating the manifold 
activities of the Conferences since their beginning. Under her wise guid- 
ance the organization has developed and has received official recognition 
by the National Catholic Welfare Conference, and the great good that has 
been accomplished is due, we know, in a considerable degree to her zeal. 

The recommendation and desire of this Sacred Congregation expressed 
to the newly-organized Conference of Major Superiors of the United 
States that a Committee or Department be formed within that Conference 
for all the various aspects of Sister Formation, is not to be understood 
as a suggestion that the Sister Formation Conferences, presently existing, 
Should cease to function. Rather it is our hope that these Conferences may 
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work hand in hand with the Major Superiors’ Committee, aiding it through 
their specialized knowledge, and especially through their official connec. 
tion with the National Catholic Welfare Conference, which by reason of 
its long experience and well-organized facilities is so magnificently 
equipped to lend expert assistance in practically every branch of the 
Church’s activity in the United States. It is evident that the complete 
formation, spiritual, intellectual, technical, etc., of the young Religious, 
and the integration of all the elements of that formation for whatever 
special activity the Sisters will exercise, are primarily and fundamentally 
the responsibility of the Major Superiors. But these in turn need and 
welcome the advice and assistance of experts in their quest for the surest 
and best adapted means to attain the end they must accomplish. Here, 
we feel, the Sister Formation Conferences have an important role to play, 
especially in the field of Education through their affiliation with the Na- 
tional Catholic Education Association. 


We pray God therefore to shower His blessings on these present dis- 
cussions and on all the works of the Sister Formation Conferences, and we 
send our own blessings to all in attendance at this meeting. 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 
(signed) 
P. Arc. Larraona 


Secretary 


Very Reverend Paul C. Reinert, S.J. 

President of the College and University Department 
National Catholic Education Association 

Saint Louis University 

221 North Grand Boulevard 

Saint Louis 3, Missouri, U.S. A. 


In response to this letter, Mother Mary Philothea, F.C.S.P., Northwest 
Regional Chairman, moved that the Secretary send a cablegram to Monsignor 
Larraona thanking him and through him the Sacred Congregation of Religious 
for the beautiful and encouraging letter, telling him that we deeply appreciate 
this recognition of the SF Movement and our national chairman, Sister Mary 
Emil, that we feel greatly honored to know that Rome wishes us to work with 
the major superiors of the United States in their difficult work of Sister 
formation, and that we pledge our continued loyalty and submission to Rome. 


The proposal was carried. 


Two motions by Mother Rose Elizabeth, C.S.C., Eastern Regional Chairman, 
were also carried: 1. That the SF Conferences meeting in national session 
empower the secretary of this movement, Sister Mary Basil, to express in 
writing to our national chairman, Sister Mary Emil, our deep and heartfelt 
gratitude for her intrepid, selfless and inspired leadership, carried out always 
with courage and unusual vision, which has made possible this organization 
which today has publicly received official recognition and status from the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious. 

2. That Sister Mary Basil be empowered to express in writing to Reverend 
Mother Anna Marie, Superior General of Sister Mary Emil’s community, and 
to each member of the general council in Monroe, and to Sister Honora, Presi- 
dent of Marygrove College, our sincere thanks for their apostolic generosity 
in allowing Sister Mary Emil to give so much of her time to the Sister Forma- 
tion Movement, and to express to them individually our profound sorrow and 
feeling of loss at being deprived of her magnificent and inspiring leadership. 
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The chairman stated that since the Executive Committee of the Department 
and the General Administrative Board of the Association had very graciously 
given section status to Sister Formation, the National Sister Formation Com- 
mittee and the regional chairmen had been working for some months on a set 
of proposed procedures which are given below, for the election of a new 
National Sister Formation Committee and its officers. Copies of the pro- 
cedures were passed to all present. A motion to adopt the procedures as 
proposed carried unanimously. 


ApoPTED PROCEDURES FOR ELECTION OF NATIONAL SISTER FORMATION COMMIT- 
TEE AND ITS OFFICERS 


1. Number and Term of Members 


The National Sister Formation Committee shall consist of nine members. 
These will be elected for three year terms, except in the case of the first 
group, who will draw lots for one, two, and three-year terms, in such a 
way that three new members may be elected every year. 


2. Nomination Procedure 


Each delegate registered as official with the regional SFC chairman shall 
be entitled to propose Sisters for NSF Committee membership in a number 
not to exceed nine. 


The regional chairmen of the Sister Formation Conferences shall 
constitute a committee to handle the election of 1957. They will provide 
nomination blanks to all official delegates, by mail, before May 15, 1957. 
Only those returns will be tallied which are received by June 14, 1957. 


From the entire number of Sisters nominated, the election committee will 
prepare a list of the twenty Sisters having most votes. The regional chair- 
man of the district in which these Sisters reside will be responsible for 
preparing a three-or-four line identification of the present office of the 
Sister nominated, and a description of her past connection with or con- 
tribution to the Sister Formation movement. 


All regional SFC chairmen going out of office will automatically be added 
to the list of nominees. 


The election committee will likewise see to it that the nomination list 
includes a Sister representing mission, social-service, and catechetical work. 
If these Sisters are not suggested among the top twenty, they will be added 
to the list, the choice being made of the Sister in each of the three cate- 
gories receiving the greatest number of votes. 


. Election Procedure 


The list of nominees, with the accompanying identifications, shall again 
be sent to all official delegates, who will have the right, in 1957, to vote for 
nine members. Only those ballots which are received by July 14 will be 
tallied. The election cammittee will declare the nine Sisters receiving a 
plurality of votes elected, unless no one of the Sisters representing mission, 
catechetical, or social works shall have been included in the number. In 
that case the committee will include the Sister in this category with the 
greatest number of votes, in the elected group, in ninth place. 


» Retention of Present NSFC in Advisory Capacity 


The present members of the NSFC will be eligible for election to the 
new committee. In order to ensure continuity and experience, those mem- 
bers not elected will be invited to serve on the committee in a non-voting 
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capacity. These non-voting members will be retired, by lot, in groups of 
three annually, beginning in 1958. 


. Officers, NSFC 
The elected NSFC, at the August, 1957, meeting of the SF leadership 
group, will choose its own officers. These officers shall be: a National 
Chairman, a National Vice-Chairman, and an Executive Secretary. 


a. The National Chairman 

will call and preside at all meetings of the NSFC and at the Sister 
Formation Sessions of the National Convention. She will represent the 
Sister Formation Conferences at all public affairs unless she wishes to 
delegate this duty to the Vice-Chairman or the Executive Secretary. 
Together with the Executive Secretary, she will represent the NSFC 
at meetings of the National Consultative Committee. 

The National Chairman will be elected annually and is eligible for 
re-election. 

Eligible for election to this office are the entire SF leadership group, 
which consists of the NSFC, voting and non-voting, the Regional 
Chairmen, the Bulletin Editor, and the chairmen of any national stand- 
ing committees. 


b. The Vice-Chairman 
will assist the Chairman, and replace her in case of need. 


ce. The Executive Secretary 


The office of Executive Secretary will be thought of as requiring a 
full-time or nearly full-time incumbent, who will transact the day-to- 
day business of the Sister Formation Conferences, and serve the com- 
munities of Sisters in active works in all matters relating to forma- 
tion. 

The Executive Secretary will keep the NSFC and the National 
Consultative Committee informed on matters of importance. In such 
matters, she will not act without having obtained the authorization of 
the NSFC and the advice of the National Consultative Committee. She 
will render assistance to the Editor of the Sister Formation Bulletin. 

The Executive Secretary will be appointed by the elected National 
Sister Formation Committee for renewable two-year terms. There 
are no restrictions on eligibility to this office. 

In the event that no community will be able to release a suitable 
Sister for the SF secretariate, the National Chairman will carry these 
functions until such time as a secretariate can be established (or re- 
established). 


It was announced that Sister Gerard, 0.S.F., of Alverno College, was again 
undertaking the work of preparing a new edition of the Directory of Catholic 
Women’s Colleges Having Facilities for the Education of Sisters. The members 
were asked to give Sister Gerard every cooperation in assembling the neces- 
sary data. 

It was also announced that Fordham University Press had just brought 
out the second volume of Proceedings of the 1955-56 Sister Formation Con- 
ferences, entitled Spiritual and Intellectual Elements in the Formation of 
Sisters. The chairman voiced the appreciation of the group for the continued 
splendid work of Sister Ritamary, C.H.M., in editing the Sister Formation 
Bulletin and the annual proceedings, and for the editorial assistance given 
by Father Edwin A. Quain, S.J., of the Fordham University Press, and Sister 
Mary Lelia, S.S.N.D., of Mount Mary College. 
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The business meeting was brought to a close with an expression of thanks 
by Sister Mary Emil on behalf of the entire Sister Formation Committee for 
the cooperation and support given to this Committee during the four years of 
its work by the Sisterhoods of the country. 


The program was devoted to the theme “Sister Formation and Catholic 
Action.” 
The meeting closed with prayer at 5:00 p.m. 
Respectfully submitted, 
SISTER MARY BASIL, S.S.N.D. 
Secretary 





THE ROLE OF THE SISTER IN EDUCATING FOR 
THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


REV. JOSEPH E. HALEY, C.S.C.. DEPARTMENT OF RELIGION, 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


As the Sister Formation Conference successfully pioneers the formulation 
of a full pre-service program of academic or professional training to accom- 
pany the religious formation of the sister, so too it must seek formation for 
the apostolate as an integral concomitant element. To proceed otherwise would 
amount to perpetuating a false dichotomy between personal sanctification and 
the apostolate, between contemplation and action, between the sister as an 
individual and her distinct complementary mission in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. The Apostolic Constitution of Pope Pius XII, Sedes Sapientiae, May 31, 
1956, and the General Statutes which it promulgates order formation in the 
religious and apostolic life as inseparable concurrent aspects of the Christian 
life. Our task in developing the role of the sister in educating for the lay 
apostolate is rightly limited to developing the responsibility of the sister in 
promoting the lay apostolate, particularly in Catholic Action. 


I. THE LAy APOSTOLATE OF TOMORROW 


The Christian life in the Mystical Body is a configuration to Jesus Christ, 
and is one of active participation in His role as Priest, Prophet and King. 
The Church is composed by divine institution of clergy and laity with their 
distinct roles or apostolates. Further, religious in the canonical sense as 
consecrated persons are removed or elevated from the category of the secular 
faithful and so from direct participation in the secular or temporal order. 
The laity, in virtue of their baptismal and confirmation characters, are 
constituted in and consecrated for the secular or temporal order as their 
proper and providential area and means of sanctification and apostolate. The 
layman needs no further authorization to be a lay apostle. However, to band 
together into societies for a more effective institutional apostolate in the 
name of the Church requires a special delegated authority of the hierarchy 
and constitutes what is termed Catholic Action. 

The secular lay apostolate in the temporal order of individuals and social 
institutions of domestic, socio-economic, professional, recreational, cultural, 
and political life seeks immediately and directly to order these components 
according to the principles of reason and revelation. The consequence and 
indirect purpose is social peace and the disposing of individual persons to the 
acceptance and development of the supernatural life of grace and virtue in the 
supernatural society of the Church. The lay apostolate in this light was stated 
by our present Holy Father as the then Secretary of State in his letter to the 
Superiors General of Religious Men and Women, March 15, 1986, as necessary 
for 1) personal sanctification and development of Christian character, unthink- 
able without an apostolic spirit, 2) peace and the welfare of society both of 
the institution in which the layman is a member, e.g., profession, and of society 
generally, and 8) strengthening the lay person against the dangers of and for 
effectively responding to the challenges of the temporal order. This amounts 
to the laity fulfilling their vocation in the Mystical Body as instruments of 
Christ in His redemption of all things, in this case the temporal world throug) 
His lay members. 
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Today’s crisis is tomorrow’s opportunity. The crisis and challenge are in 
the temporal order from which clergy and religious are excluded as direct 
participators both by reason of their public consecration and by a prevailing 
secularism. While virtue can exist amid vice and disorder, generally environ- 
ment conforms the individual to its pattern with resultant offense to God, 
frustration of Christ’s redemption and eternal ruin of souls. (Pius XI, On 
Reconstructing the Social Order, #144.) The apostles and saviors of the 
temporal order are the Christian laity. Heirs of a highly developed social 
doctrine in the truths of the Mystical Body, the liturgy, the lay apostolate 
of Catholic Action, and Christian social principles, the laity must implement 
the doctrines in practice. Much has been done in the past fifty years, but 
much more must be done. The victory has not been, is never decisively won, 
for we are faced with the inescapable alternative of Cardinal Suhard’s famous 
pastoral, Growth or Decline. 


The obstacles from within and outside the Church, are formidable, par- 
ticularly the more than a score of “isms” of which “neutralism” and “angel- 
ism” among Catholics themselves are two common instances of not mere 
abstract error but rooted debilitating disorganizing prejudices. They must 
give way to an organized, intelligent and dedicated Catholic lay leadership 
acting under the hierarchy of the Church and supported by divine grace. 


II, THE ROLE OF THE SISTER IN EDUCATING FOR THE LAY APOSTOLATE 

Since sisters are consecrated laity and so are no longer seculars, their role 
in regard to the lay apostolate of Catholic Action in the temporal order is 
indirect, although indispensable. Religious have not left the temporal world 
of family life, business, politics, etc., because they are evil, are beyond re- 
demption, or have no overwhelming influence even on religious themselves. 
Rather religious consecrate themselves to establishing and maintaining the 
official public Church institutional services of Catholic schools, hospitals, 
retreat houses, parishes as the centers of liturgy and apostolate to which the 
embattled laity come for communal worship, for increase of grace and truth 
for personal holiness and for carrying on their secular mission and bringing 
Christ to the world and the world to Christ. 


The role of the sister in regard to the lay apostolate is assistance in five 
ways: 


1. To understand, respect and help the laity in their proper vocation in 
the Church. 


. To pray and sacrifice for the lay apostolate as a Moses with arms up- 
lifted in prayer to support the Israelites of the laity fighting on the plain. 


To generously extend material aid to the lay apostolate, particularly 
through a warm hospitality in our institutions for retreats, days of 
recollection, study days, ete. 


» To direct our formal teaching or instruction towards the full develop- 
ment of the mature Christian who will be a competent apostle in his 
vocation in life. This involves an integration of the theoretic and prac- 
tical, of theology and life, of sanctification and apostolate in our curricu- 
lar and co-curricular program. 


. To serve as “religious assistants” to Catholic Action groups in coopera- 
tion with priests as “ecclesiastical assistants” and with full respect for 
the integrity of the lay leadership of Catholic Action groups to initiate 
and carry out apostolic work. This is done by encouraging groups to 
start and develop, mediating between group and faculty-administration, 
preparing the leaders for their meetings and then patiently, quietly 
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watching the developments, and supporting the laity by encouragement 
and prayer. 


The importance of the role of religious in promoting the lay apostolate by 
the foregoing assistance has been repeatedly stressed by the recent Popes and 
Prefects of the Sacred Congregation of Religious. The values mentioned by 
the earlier statement of the present Holy Father are everyday experiences of 
the generous sister with Catholic Action, are the best proof of her indispensa- 
ble role, and are a fertile source of vocations to the religious life. 


If the 154,000 sisters in our country could each year by prayer and action 
form six true lay apostles who would in turn form six others as team members 
or collaborators, what a transformation of the mentality and pattern of action 
of youth today and of the world of tomorrow would take place. This will 
necessitate the understanding and implementation in practice of the comple- 
mentary character of contemplation and action, of personal sanctification and 
apostolate as inseparable aspects of Christian love of God and of self and 
neighbor in and for God, the building up of attitudes and patterns of coopera- 
tion between religious and laity as complementary apostles in Christ, the 
substitution of a constructive Christian attitude towards the secular world for 
a negative “escapism,” and lastly a realistic integration of the religious, 
academic and apostolic elements of formation in both the pre-service and in- 
service life of sisters. 
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SPECIFIC CATHOLIC ACTION UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
COMPETENCIES WHICH SHOULD BE INCLUDED AMONG THE 
OBJECTIVES OF SISTER FORMATION PROGRAMS 
(Summary) 


REV. JAMES J. McQUADE, S.J.,. NATIONAL PROMOTER OF 
SODALITIES OF OUR LADY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The chief understandings to be imparted to sisters in a formation program 
are a genuine appreciation of the vocation of the lay life, a practical recogni- 
tion of the distinctive nature of a lay spirituality for the lay life, a good 
knowledge of and a deep reverence for the provisions of the Church for the 
safe direction of souls, a true realization of the sacredness of a conscience, a 
deep respect for the value of proceeding through proper channels in Catholic 
Action, a fair knowledge of the wider picture of Catholic Action in the 
diocese and in the nation. The thorough study of one of the universal Catholic 
Action organizations such as Sodalities of Our Lady is recommended as a 
practical preparation for work with the various specific apostolates. 





DELTA EPSILON SIGMA 
(Chairman: Mr. Thomas A. Garrett, St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vt.) 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SCHOLARSHIP 


NICHOLAS JOOST, PH.D., ASSUMPTION COLLEGE, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Scholarship—and this is my thesis from the outset of my talk—has an 
essential importance, but its importance exists only in a given context. To 
some societies, the pursuit that we term scholarship is not essential to 
well-being. 

The scholar—he whose lifelong vocation is scholarship—has attained a 
competent mastery of some highly organized academic study, may pretend 
to some skill in investigation and to powers of critical analysis in the interpre- 
tation of such knowledge. Naturally the person whom I have described will 
find a place only in an advanced culture. He will not be at home, so to speak, 
among the primitive Tasmanians. Neither will our scholar be able to lead 
a fruitful life in a society, however advanced its technology, that does not 
value his kind of disinterested investigation and critical analysis. 


With these notions in mind, let us ask ourselves two questions relating 
to the scholar and scholarship. Then perhaps we may be able to assess the 
gulf between the real and the proper importance of scholarship in our own 
American Catholic milieu: 


1. What seems to be the attitude of Americans in their more organized and 
public life, as well as in their private lives, toward the pursuit of knowledge 
by scholars? 


2. What seems to be the attitude of American Catholics—the clergy, the 
professionals, the mass of practicing Catholics—toward this same problem? 


Americans in general surely must be becoming aware, in however dim and 
inchoate a fashion, of the alleged importance of technicians to the national 
well-being. The nuclear scientist and his setting and his attendant military 
have emerged in the past decade as staples of cinema and television. And 
there are other vitally important, if less spectacular technicians in American 
life today—the specialist in modern languages, the electrical engineer, the 
architect, the agronomist. All of these men and women apply the results 
of scholarly research; few of them are scholars. All of them rely on the kind 
of knowledge made possible by scholars; few of them increase the store of 
scholarly knowledge themselves. This side of the picture is not often taken 
into account when popular discussions of scholarship arise. 

Nor, in these discussions, is the part of the humanities often analyzed. 
Commonweal (April 26, 1957) carried an article by Mr. Howland H. Sargeant, 
identified as “president of the American Committee for Liberation, which 
supports Radio Liberation,” and in his essay Mr. Sargeant states that “a 
Soviet youth has reason to believe that the life of science, engineering, 
scholarship is highly rewarded and that education is the way to get ahead 
in the U.S.S.R.” The “Soviet Challenge in Education,” Mr. Sargeant sees, 
apparently, as exclusively a challenge for “training in scientific and techni 
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felds,” for the turning out of “fifty thousand engineers each year,” and tens 
of thousands of doctors and nurses. Save for the single allusion to scholar- 
ship, Mr. Sargeant seems concerned with the popular American image of the 
technician, for, as he writes, “there is not the slightest doubt that our na- 
tinal security requires us to make a much greater investment for training 
in science.” 


Our national security has of course prompted the federal government to 
subsidize many American colleges and universities in the sciences and more 
indirectly in the modern languages. To this extent the wall of separation 
between the government and the academy that guards scholarship has 
crumbled, as a matter of convenience. But are we to accept a definition of 
scholarship that excludes the humanities? The official attitude toward the 
arts and the humanities has consistently been one of active distrust and even 
persecution on those rare occasions when the eagle has not dozed away in 
passive indifference. To be sure, a doctoral thesis on the poetry of Elinor 
Wylie will in all probability never save the Union whereas—you never can 
tel—an obscure project in physics may give us power beyond the dreams of 
Faust. The Fulbright fellowships and exchange professorships have furnished 
the important exception to these strictures; otherwise the arts and the scholar- 
ship of the humanities seem to have been used occasionally to create a favor- 
able atmosphere for American propaganda abroad. And in his private life, 
the American simply ignores scholars and scholarship, and if he is goaded 
into recognition lumps scholars and eggheads together in the same repellent 
category. 


As Monsignor John Tracy Ellis has pointed out in some detail, American 
Catholics share the common American distrust of intellectuals and of the 
intellectual—by which, in this context, we mean the scholarly—life. ‘“Ad- 
nittedly,” Monsignor Ellis writes, “the weakest aspect of the Church in this 
country lies in its failure to produce national leaders and to exercise com- 
manding influence in intellectual circles, and this at a time when the number 
of Catholics in the United States is exceeded only by those of Brazil and Italy, 
and their material resources are incomparably superior to those of any other 
branch of the universal Church.” Let us look briefly at the way we Catholics 
conduct our recognized intellectual life: our colleges. In general our secular 
clergy have devoted their energies to the business of the Church and have 
depended upon the regular clergy for the institution and conduct of colleges 
and universities. I do not see how Catholic intellectual life in America can 
help depending on the teaching orders for its very life, but I sometimes 
wonder whether a closer rapport between the diocesan clergy and its parish- 
loners and the professionals, lay and clerical, in the universities and colleges 
might not conduce to the raising of the tone of American Catholicism. Some- 
how we, of the scholarly world, must devise a liaison with the world extra 
mures. For there is not the rapport that there should be between the Ameri- 
can Catholic masses and the scholars whom this public supports in the almost 
250 Catholic colleges and universities in the United States. 


Personally I have always found an abundant good will, if not always com- 
Prehension, toward Catholic colleges and scholars, among the Catholic laity 
at large. At the same time, however, I have been aware of a half-apologetic 
attitude toward the Catholic college as an intellectual institution. I must 
admit that a sizable number of Catholic parents send their children to the 
Catholic college because they consider it to be, in Monsignor Ellis’ words, “an 
agency for moral development” rather than an “instrument for fostering 
intellectual excellence.” It does seem at times as though the Catholic college 
were abetting and indeed furthering this attitude. Monsignor Ellis makes 
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melancholy reading for those of us who have made a choice and have decided 
with full awareness of the consequences to devote our energies to teaching in 
a Catholic college or university, and I shall not repeat the details of a work 
that I feel sure you have already read thoroughly. I do think that we can 
ill afford to trade further on the good will of the Catholic laity; we surely 
must see to it that each college is an instrument for furthering intellectual 
excellence. Positively, I have two suggestions. 


The first relates to our own vocation as scholars; I take it as axiomatic 
that a college teacher must be a competent scholar and that a minimal ex- 
ternal sign of his scholarly competence is regular research resulting im- 
mediately in the improvement of his courses and it may be eventually in 
publication. 

I have mentioned the attitude of the American public toward scholarship, 
an attitude that is greatly biased in favor of the technical worker. On a higher 
level we have seen that national security demands an abundance of technicians 
and scientists and the people who educate them. What of the scholarly re- 
search possible in the Catholic environment? Despite the absolutely over- 
whelming insistence on technology and the sciences, I should like to see our 
Catholic schools operate as fully as possible against this major trend of our 
times. We simply cannot compete with the great state universities and tech- 
nological institutes in their resources for scientific research, and I do not 
foresee a future when we can do so. Our strength as scholars lies rather in 
the arts, the humanities, philosophy, theology. In these fields we can, we 
must, be among the leaders. If the Russians want to educate tens of thousands 
of their young people to become scientists who also are ignorant barbarians 
in the arts and humane letters, why then let them do so. As Christian scholars, 
we in Catholic higher education have the responsibility of seeing to it that 
our students emerge from their academic discipline as whole men and women 
sensitive to the implications of the entire Western past. In the American 
context the Catholic scholar can and should contribute an essentially impor- 
tant service, not to expediency, but to truth. 


Having taught in large universities, state and private, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, I find myself becoming sympathetic with the aims and problems of 
the small Catholic liberal arts colleges. These schools may well foster humane 
scholarship in America in the decades to come. At least they have more than 
ever an opportunity to do so. Recently we have had the phenomenon of a 
Harvard dean calling for the founding of “hundreds” of new small colleges 
in order to preserve college education on an intimate and personal level, 
in contrast to the megalopolitan universities. I think I agree that a humane 
scholarship best flourishes—or may best flourish—in such colleges, and in a 
Christian environment. Mere size does not make for intellectual excellence, 
and I should wish to see a wider recognition of this truth among philanthro- 
pists, foundations, administrations, and scholars and students themselves. 

My second suggestion relates to this society, Delta Epsilon Sigma. I con- 
sider it a viable means of extending our unending task of raising scholarly 
standards, especially in the environment I have just alluded to. Look at the 
picture: two Catholic schools have been admitted to membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa; a limited number of Jesuit institutions are members in the Jesuit 
scholarship society; and only eighty Catholic colleges and universities are 
members of Delta Epsilon Sigma. Of these eighty, about nineteen, I am 
reliably informed, are quite inactive. And what of 167 Catholic schools that 
do not belong to Delta Epsilon Sigma for one reason or another? 

I sincerely hope that Delta Epsilon Sigma will continue to function as 4 
tool for raising intellectual standards; certainly it has the capacity for this 
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use. If Catholic scholarship possesses a meaning distinct from that of the 
state and secular schools, then Delta Epsilon Sigma would seem to be the 
proper visible means of exemplifying to our future Catholic leaders and 
gholars what that meaning is in the persons of its members. If the status 
of scholarship is to be gauged by the membership of Catholic colleges in 
nationally recognized scholarship societies, we may indeed have no high opinion 
of the interest shown by Catholic schools in intellectual excellence. Scholar- 
ship apparently is not important in the context of our American Catholic 
milieu. Yet its future we may be mildly optimistic about; if the Catholic 
school is to survive, it must place greater emphasis upon scholarly attain- 
ments—on the visible signs of grace as it were. I trust I am not being alto- 
gether unrealistic in assessing the possibilities of Delta Epsilon Sigma when 
I point out to you the need for its further expansion into the great majority 
of Catholic colleges and universities as a means of emphasizing the crucial 
importance of a dedicated and Christian scholarship. 





INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
(Chairman: Sister M. Sheila, 0.P., Rosary College, River Forest, Ill.) 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN SOUTH AMERICA 
(Summary) 


REV. WILLIAM J. COLEMAN, M.M., MARYKNOLL, N.Y. 


It might seem unreal, even naive, to speak of “educational opportunities” 
today in any context, much less in a South American context. As a matter of 
fact I am speaking rather of educational opportunities in Chile where I have 
had some experience with the educational system. I use the word “oppor- 
tunity” advisedly but in a Chilean context. 


Thanks to what we call the law of the subvencién passed by the Chilean 
Congress in 1951, the Church in Chile has a unique opportunity to build a 
Catholic educational system like that of the Church in the United States. This 
is the hope of Bishop Larrain of Talca under whom I had the pleasure to work 
and who represents best the progressive outlook for the Church in Chile. 


This law of subvencién means in English federal aid to private schools on 
a not ungenerous basis. The cost of educating a pupil at a given level in any 
one of the public or fiscal schools is annually calculated and fifty percent of 
that cost is paid to any properly qualified private school. This subsidy ob- 
tains from the primary even to the university level with certain qualifications 
in various categories. Such a subsidy has made possible a Catholic parochial 
school system in Chile and actually at this moment there are more pupils of 
primary-school age in Catholic than in public schools, due solely to this law 
of the subvencién of 1951. 


In Chile, then, unlike any other South American country, you have an op- 
portunity to rebuild and enlarge the Catholic educational system which Bishop 
Larrain feels is the real hope of rebuilding an almost lost faith. He looks 
with envy to the Catholic school system in this country and hopes to see it 
duplicated in Chile. What he hopes for from North American Catholics is 
technical assistance rather than much money or much personnel in order to 
capitalize on this unique opportunity. Here is a real missionary assistance 
which the Catholic educator in the United States can give to his fellow Amer- 
ican Catholics. 





CONFERENCE FOR REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 
(Co-Chairmen: Miss Catherine Rich, The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C., and Rev. Joseph M. Moffitt, S.J., Georgetown 

University, Washington, D. C.) 


ADMISSIONS PRACTICES FOR A SMALL COLLEGE 


MR. THOMAS A. GARRETT, ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, 
WINOOSKI, VT. 
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So much excellent and detailed material has been written on this topic over 
the past few years it is almost impossible to bring to you a fresh approach or, 
in the few minutes available, even to make a precis of some of the better arti- 
, cles or talks. Perhaps the best recommendation I can make, especially to those 

Chilean who are new in office and starting from scratch, is the purchase of the College 

build & Entrance Examination Board’s College Admissions Handbooks, Numbers 1, 

es. This 2,3,4. The whole set can be bought for about $10. 


% ba Beyond that, I will confine myself to offering a series of guiding principles: 
hooks en 1, Evaluate your institution as objectively as if you were a high school 
1 in any guidance officer. What do you have that is unique? A specialized curricu- 
veant af lum? A better than average sports program? Superior residence accom- 
sidy ob- modations? 
fications . What evidence do you have for any of the claims you make for your in- 
arochial stitution? Your staff members may be conscientious and hard working, 
upils of but if they do not have advanced degrees, have not published in nation- 
this law ally recognized journals, have not appeared on the programs of learned 
societies, then, claims of teaching superiority and of high scholarship 
an op- standards will fail to impress others no matter how true they may be. 
1 Bishop . Despite what the catalog says, actually what quality of student do you 
le looks accept? High school counselors know we all want the best adjusted, 
‘0 see it brainiest, and financially solvent students; but if we take third or fourth 
nolics is quarter students from a high school, we will continue to get predomi- 
order to nantly that quality of application from that high school. First and second 
sistance quarter students will be steered towards those institutions that are known 
vy Amer- to reject immediately all lesser quality applicants. 


To find out how you actually “rate” with your best feeder institutions, 
try this little experiment: ask the applicants to what other institutions 
they have applied (nearly all have applied to at least three); then ask 
what the guidance officer thought of their choices. 


» Keep a file card on each of your feeder institutions. When a youngster is 
accepted, list his average, rank in class and College Entrance Board 
scores. Then at the end of his freshman year, record his first year aver- 
age and rank in class. If you keep these cards up-to-date over a few 
years, you are in a better position to evaluate your relationship with the 
feeder institutions. 


» Keep constantly in touch with high school guidance counselors either in 
Person or by mail to keep them up-to-date on developments within the 
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institution regarding curriculum, housing, admissions practices and any. 
thing else that might influence their direction of candidates. 


. Take admissions action as soon as an application is complete. This will 
make for better relationship with high school authorities and with even 
those candidates who cannot be admitted since it will give them time to 
investigate application requirements of other institutions and seek coun. 
sel from the high school guidance office. 





REGISTRATION PROBLEMS 


SISTER HELEN MARGARET, COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERINE, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Registration problems, it seems to me, fall roughly into four classes: prob- 
lems of advisement, problems of scheduling, problems of forms, and problems 
of registration day setup. In talking about these problems today, I should 
like to stress “planning ahead” as a means of arriving at at least a partial 
solution to them. 


How to get students registered to their own, to their advisers’, and to their 
instructors’ satisfaction is a major problem. Registrars are pretty well agreed 
that registration day itself is not the ideal time for planning the students’ 
study list. Time is too limited, records of past performance are not available, 
or if available, are not entirely adequate, advisers become tired as the hours 
and days pass by, and perhaps somewhat irritable or impatient, and students, 
especially if they have been waiting in line for some hours, are not in the mood 
for a calm and dispassionate thinking out of their programs of study. And 
then scheduling difficulties arise—conflicts, closed sections, and the like. One 
answer to these many difficulties is preregistration, which is one form of 
“planning ahead.” Now preregistration may mean different things to each 
one of you, but I am thinking of the more or less complete kind carried on 
in the spring of the year, for the following fall quarter or semester or year. 
A tentative schedule is prepared in March or early April. It usually does not 
include classrooms or instructors, the latter being omitted for two good 
reasons: (1) The roster of instructors for the coming year is usually not com- 
plete at this time, and (2) omitting instructors does away with the nuisance 
of students’ shopping about for instructors. In late April or early May, the 
student meets her adviser and in an unrushed half hour or more (or less) 
plans her program of studies with her, complete except for hours of sectioned 
courses. If the student wishes to have sectioned courses at certain hours, she 
indicates her preferences and her reasons for them on her program card. 
Usually, if her reasons are good, her choices can be honored when the regis- 
trar or a faculty committee makes up section lists. Again, if conflicts arise, 
the student is not deprived of one or the other class, for while the schedule 
is still in a tentative form, conflicts can be “ironed out.” 


Whether or not spring preregistration goes beyond the advisement stage 
depends on the college. In some, students are assigned to sections immediately, 
fill out class cards, and even pay a sort of holding fee. In others, the mechanics 
of registration are postponed until the fall. What about preregistration for 
freshmen and new students? Even for them advisement can be anticipated. 
They can come to the college by appointment during the summer months to 
Plan their programs of study or if distance or some other reason makes such 
4 course impractical, they can meet their advisers early in “Orientation Week,” 
plan their programs, and later on in the week go through the mechanics of 
registration at the same time that the returning students do. 

At this point it is obvious that preregistration helps to solve problems of 
scheduling as well as of advisement. I mentioned a few moments ago that 


conflicts are soon apparent and can be resolved while the schedule is still in 
a tentative form. Classes that become too large can be divided; classes that 
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are too small can be eliminated. Sections, too, can be added or eliminated, 
Since the size of classes is known, classrooms can be assigned in relation to 
class size. And, although this is not a scheduling matter, I might add here 
that textbooks can be ordered without fear of under or oversupplying. 


What about registration forms? Do yours completely satisfy you, or do 
they still pose problems for you? Certainly, “planning ahead” will be a help 
in those problems too, if you stretch the meaning of the term to include the 
revision of forms from year to year as you find flaws in those you use and 
devise ways to improve them. Take the students’ schedule card, for instance, 
How many offices in your institution want copies of it? In mine there is quite 
a formidable list: the office of the dean of studies, that of the dean of stu- 
dents, the busines office, the health office (where physical examinations are 
scheduled for the students’ free hours, and the office has to have the student’s 
schedule to determine when she is free), the information office, and the reg- 
istrar’s office. And the student herself wants a copy of it. That makes seven 
copies. Until this year our students filled out a booklet of cards. Were they 
to be blamed if they griped a little or became just a bit careless at the sixth 
or seventh copy? And what a host of “checkers” we needed to make reason- 
ably sure that students filled out each of those cards properly! 


This year we tried McBee cards with five carbons. The students were 
delighted, but not the offices that received the fifth and sixth copies. Because 
a fair number of students did not heed the admonition to press hard when 
writing, the last copies were almost illegible. Furthermore, the carbon copies 
did not stand up well in files, were hard to separate one from another, and 
soiled the hands of those using them. So that experiment was a failure. 
For next year, we are considering the form used at St. Louis University— 
an original and two carbons of the student’s schedule on a pad—one, an 
ordinary, the other an Azograph carbon. The ordinary carbon is torn from 
the pad and kept by the student for her own information. The Azograph 
carbon (which by the way does not soil the hands) is run through an Azo- 
graph duplicating machine for as many card copies as are needed. The 
method seems to insure accurate, legible, non-soiling, and easily handled 
copies. And it is not more expensive than the booklets. 


Another problem involving forms is getting class lists to instructors for 
the first day of class. Class cards of some sort are a common solution. We 
are now using McBee keysort forms which are at once authorizations for 
students to attend given classes, the basis of instructors’ class lists, and grade 
report forms. 


With student study lists and the sectioning of classes taken care of through 
preregistration, the problems of registration day itself become less formidable. 
But again “planning ahead” is important. And “doing ahead.” For the more 
detailed work we do beforehand the less chance there is for confusion and 
error and interminable waiting in line on registration days. Most lines can 
be eliminated by assigning definite registration times to students—perhaps in 
straight alphabetical order, or alphabetically within classes. One institution 
sends a numbered ticket for registration to the student at the time she 
signifies her intention of returning. Names and numbers of courses and 
sections can be placed on class cards beforehand and the cards themselves 
conveniently filed so that they are easily assembled for the student when she 
appears in the line, and need only her name for completion. In some institu- 
tions, the cards are even assembled beforehand and placed in a marked en- 
velope to be picked up by the student. 


You can perhaps suggest many other things that can be done beforehand. 
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Then if what must be done on registration day itself is carefully mapped 
out, if directions to students, advisors, and other personnel are crystal clear, 
if available help is carefully allocated so that there is more and better trained 
help where bottlenecks are likely to occur (for example, where class cards 
are distributed and accounts are paid), then a reasonably satisfactory regis- 
tration day can be counted on. Fewer students will stand in line to change 
their programs, faculty members will know on the first class day who are 
in their classes and will be delighted to find those classes no larger than they 
had planned for and their students qualified to carry on the work of those 
classes. Administrative officers will be happy in being quickly supplied with 
accurate enrollment data and forms from which they can draw up or add 
to financial, academic, and personnel records. And all these pleasant things 
will be accomplished with a minimum of flurry and frustration. Registration 
day, though still not Utopian, will be somewhat nearer to being so. 





SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST MEETING 


PROGRAM 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 


Top of the Park Room, 11th Floor, Woodner Hotel 
Presiding: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, President, Department of Super- 
intendents, NCEA 
10:00 AMM. BUSINESS MEETING 


10:30 A.M. REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 
1. Committee on Moral and Spiritual Values 
Monsignor Holbel 


2. Committee on Moral Problems in Secondary Schools 
Father Fullmer 


11:30 AM. PRESENTATION OF CITATION FROM AMERICAN RED 
CROSS 
11:45 AM. NATIONAL MERIT SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 
John M. Stalnaker, Evanston, III. 


12:30 P.M. LUNCHEON—Golden Steer Room, Woodner Hotel 


Superintendents are guests of the Archdiocese of Washington. 
Guest Speaker: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou 


2:30 P.M. THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, ITS WORK 
AND ITS DEPARTMENTS 

“The NEA, Its General Aims, Structure, Finance, and Program”— 
William G. Carr, Executive Secretary 

“The Educational Policies Commission”’—Howard E. Wilson, Secre- 
tary 

“NEA Research and Publications’—Frank W. Hubbard, Assistant 
Executive Secretary for Information Services 

“Teacher Welfare and Professional Development”—Hilda Maehling, 


Assistant Executive Secretary for Professional Development and 
Welfare 


“NEA Instructional Services”—Lyle W. Ashby, Assistant Executive 
Secretary for Educational Services 


“Secondary School Principals’—Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Association of Secondary School Principals, a De- 
partment of the NEA 
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“American Association of School Administrators’”—Finis Engleman, 
Executive Secretary, AASA 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8 


10:00 AMM. PROBLEMS RELATED TO THE TEACHING OF SPELLING 


“A Consideration of Problems in Teaching Spelling”—James A. Fitz- 
gerald, School of Education, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


“Supervision of Spelling: Teaching and Curricula”—Sister Marie 
Theresa Gallagher, Supervisor of Schools, Sisters of Charity of 
Mount St. Vincent, New York, N. Y. 


“Results of Some Important Spelling Investigations’—Nicholas F. 
Vitalo, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y 
12:30 P.M. LUNCHEON (Independent Arrangements) 


2:00 PM. TEACHING HANDWRITING 
Frank N. Freeman, Berkeley, Calif. 
3:30 PM. EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE—PRESENTATION ON 
PROBLEMS OF MEASUREMENT AND TESTING 
“The Role of ETS in Education”—Henry S. Dyer, Vice-President 


“Common Problems in Evaluating Educational Outcomes”—Anna 
Dragositz, Director of the Evaluation and Advisory Service 


“Some New Approaches to Measuring Achievement”—John E. Dob- 
bin, Director of the Cooperative Test Division 
8:30 P.M. INFORMAL GET-TOGETHER AND REFRESHMENTS 
Top of the Park Room, Hotel Woodner 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9 


VISIT TO THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
New State Auditorium, Second Floor, U. S. Department of State, 
21st and Virginia Ave., N.W. 
9:20 A.M. Buses depart from front entrance of Woodner Hotel 
Chairman: John P. Meagher, Chief, Division of the Public Services, 
Department of State 


10:00 A.M. Greeting by Assistant Secretary for International Organizations, 
Francis 0. Wilcox 


10:20 A.M. “The Responsibilities of the Department and the Foreign Service 
for the Selection and Training of Career Officers’—-Deputy Undersec- 
retary for Administration, Loy E. Henderson 


11:20 A.M. Recess 


11:30 A.M. “The Present Situation in the Middle East”—Assistant Secre- 
tary for Near Eastern Affairs, William Rountree 


12:30 P.M. “American Organizations and Their Responsibilities in Foreign 
Policy Formulation”—John P. Meagher 


1:00 P.M. LUNCHEON (Independent Arrangements) 
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2:30 P.M. Top of the Park Room, Woodner Hotel 


REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


1. Problems of Accreditation and Affiliation and Teacher Training— 
Monsignor Pitt 
2. The Lay Teacher in the Catholic School—Monsignor Hoflich 


CONTINUATION OF BUSINESS MEETING 
PROGRAM FOR 1957 

NEW BUSINESS 

ADJOURNMENT 


MINUTES OF MEETING 


A banner attendance distinguished the annual meeting of the School Super- 
intendents’ Department at the Hotel Woodner, Washington, on November 
7-8-9, 1956. One hundred and fifteen members from every section of the 
United States participated in this three-day conference on problems related 
to the administration of our schools. 


The business meeting was called to order on Wednesday, November 7, at 
ten a.m. The opening prayer was offered by the president of the department, 
the Right Rev. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio. The agenda for the 1956 meet- 
ing was approved together with the minutes of the 1955 meeting. The Presi- 
dent then appointed a committee on nominations: Right Rev. Leo Keaveny, 
St. Cloud; Rev. John Elsaesser, Covington; Very Rev. Ignatius A. Martin, 
Lafayette, La. The members of the department deemed it advisable to have 
a planning committee appointed to assist the officers of the department in 
selecting speakers for the annual meeting. The following agreed to accept 
appointment to the committee: Very Rev. Laurence O’Connell, Belleville; 
Rev. Thomas G. Brennan, Saginaw; Very Rev. Leo McCormick, Baltimore; 
Rev. Anthony Egging, Grand Island; Right Rev. Leo Byrnes, Mobile. The 
members approved a motion to dispense with a resolutions committee. 


Some discussion was devoted to the survey now being compiled by the 
Secretary General’s office on state requirements for parochial schools, show- 
ing how these vary from a benign interest for the public good in some states 
to deliberate encroachment and intrusion in others. It was moved that the 
Secretary General make this information available to those who may need 
it to solve a problem and that a digest of the report be given at the super- 
intendents’ meeting in Milwaukee, April, 1957. The confidential character of 
the material studied will be best served by this procedure. 


The Rev. David Fullmer, Assistant Superintendent for the Archdiocese of 
Chicago, presented an objective study of excellent value on “Moral Problems 
in Secondary Schools.” Specifically, the problems studied by Father Fullmer 
this year with the aid of numerous cooperating high schools throughout the 
country, were: a)realistic novels, such as those of Mauriac, Waugh, Bloy 
and Greene; b) pornographic magazines and pocketbooks commonly displayed 
in news stands and drug stores. This portion of the study now complete will 
be available to any member of the department who requests it. The 1997 
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project accepted by Father Fullmer is a study of the ethics that should 
underlie the athletic policy of a school. The study is already underway. 


The Committee on Moral and Spiritual Values reported jointly through 
Monsignor Holbel, the chairman, Monsignor Voight of New York, and Mon- 
signor McManus of the NCWC. Available for reference only in Monsignor 
Voight’s office, 31 East 50th Street, New York 22, N. Y., is a copy of “A 
Public Hearing of the Board of Education on the Development of Moral and 
Spiritual Ideals in the Public Schools.” As the outcome of this hearing, the 
Board of Education of New York City approved a rationale entitled “The 
Development of Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools”—July, 
1956. This rationale of the program is obtainable. A copy will be sent each 
member of the department. Monsignor McManus urged the members of the 
department to avail themselves of the opportunity to go into the teacher 
training schools and appear at their convocations where so authorized by 
their bishops. These future teachers in large numbers want to have a better 
understanding of the teachings of the Catholic Church which are, to them, 
at least of academic interest and of help in teaching moral and spiritual 
ideals. 


The Honorable George Garrett, former Ambassador to Ireland, presented 
a citation to the Department of School Superintendents for nation-wide co- 
operation in the activities of Junior Red Cross. Monsignor Ryan accepted 
the citation and replied to the gracious remarks of Mr. Garrett. Mr. Liv- 
ingston Blair, National Director of Junior Red Cross, accompanied Mr. Gar- 
rett. 


Mr. John M. Stalnaker, Evanston, Illinois, the Executive Director of the 
National Merit Scholarship Committee, gave a clear and rewarding explana- 
tion of their aims. It is the purpose of this committee, representing many 
large American businesses and industries, to locate unusually good talent 
without regard to the income of the parents and then to help the individual 
in so far as his personal needs and the family income indicates. Some 10,000 
secondary schools participated in 1955 and more than 13,000 administered 
the Merit Scholarship tests in October 1956. 


The members of the Department were the luncheon guests of the Arch- 
diocese of Washington. The Most Rev. John M. McNamara, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of Washington, represented Archbishop O’Boyle. The luncheon was 
also distinguished by the presence of the Most Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, 
D.D., Rector of the Catholic University of America. The guest speaker was 
the Right Rev. Henry C. Bezou, who presented a thoroughly Catholic and 


ine analysis of the desegregation problems encountered in New 
rleans. 


The Department was honored to have Dr. William G. Carr, Executive Sec- 
retary, National Education Association, together with key members of his 


staff, address the Superintendents on the work, services and departments 
of the NEA. 


With a view to giving the Superintendent an opportunity to refresh himself 


on the problems related to spelling, the department presented a panel on this 
subject area, 


It included three exceptionally able and experienced teachers, one of them 
especially renowned for his research in this field, Dr. James A. Fitzgerald. 
Sister Marie Theresa Gallagher is the supervisor of schools for the Sisters 
of Charity, Mt. St. Vincent, New York, and Mr. Nicholas F. Vitalo, Jr., is 
a teacher in a Brooklyn Public School who has done some research and 
studies in spelling problems. 
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Mr. Frank N. Freeman of Berkeley, California, presented a learned paper 
on the teaching of handwriting. In view of the mounting criticism of business 
people that American schools fail the pupils in this important skill, the 
department was proud to have the timely direction and encouragement of 
Mr. Freeman. 


Three representatives of the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey, afforded the members information on the relationship with the College 
Entrance Examination Board and explained all the services they can offer 
schools. 


Certainly a highlight of the 1956 meeting was the visit to the department 
of State. The National Office of NCEA graciously arranged for buses to 
take the members to the auditorium of the department. There they were met 
by Mr. John P. Meagher, Chief, Division of Public Services, State Depart- 
ment. Mr. Loy E. Henderson, Deputy Undersecretary for Administration, 
gave an interesting description of the origin and present organization of the 
department. He also surveyed the magnitude of our foreign service and 
appealed to the superintendents to assist in finding men and women of high 
caliber to engage in this important work. Mr. Foster Schuyler, Chief, Public 
Studies Division, next addressed the superintendents on the study and in- 
terpretation of public opinion in the United States. Mr. John P. Meagher 
spoke on American organizations, in particular labor unions, and their re- 
sponsibilities in foreign policy formulation. After a brief recess when litera- 
ture on the United Nations and current problems of our foreign policy were 
made available, Mr. Edwin M. J. Kretzmann, Public Affairs Advisor, Bureau 
of Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs, addressed the assembly. 
He gave an extraordinary analysis of the “Suez Situation.” His remarks 
may not be recorded here, since his talk was “off the record” but this de- 
partment wishes to acknowledge in a special way the favor extended by his 
report. 


To the Department of State, especially to Secretary Dulles, who approved 
the arrangements for this visit, we are deeply indebted for an unusually 
rewarding experience. 


Two reports from Standing Committees were given on Friday afternoon. 
The first, on problems of accreditation, affiliation and teaching training, was 
presented by Monsignor Felix N. Pitt of Louisville. His studies in this field, 
joined with his practical understanding of the superintendents’ problems, 
give authority to his findings and judgments. The second report, on the lay 
teacher in the Catholic school, was given by Monsignor James Hoflich of St. 
Louis. This study, based on a nation-wide survey, indicates the need for 
continuing rapport between religious teachers and the lay teacher. This 
report manifests the painstaking study given the subject by Monsignor 
Hoflich. Both reports are available to those who can make use of them. 


Additional items of business concluded the annual meeting. The Planning 
Committee, whose chairman is Monsignor O’Connell of Belleville, recom- 
mended the following: 

A. That the meeting of the department shall be held again in Washington 
in 1957; 
B. That three new standing committees be established: 
1. Committee to Study Problems Arising from Expansion in Catholic 
Schools 
2. Committee to Study Continuing Relationship between Catholic Schools 
and Public Authority 
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8. Committee to Establish Uniform Statistical Reporting to be used in the 
Dioceses and by NCEA and NCWC 


¢. That two additional working committees be established: 


1, A committee of research persons in subject matter fields who would be 
available to the diocesan superintendent for consultation, institutes, etc. 
9. A committee of superintendents to help in the preparation of the mono- 
graph to be issued each year by the Department of School Superin- 
tendents. 
Recommendations for program of 1957: 


A. Panel made up of Canadian-American educators who would discuss their 
educational problems and accomplishments 


B. Planned discussion from the floor on the teaching of religion—this could 
include a survey of the “German Catechism” for the purpose of exploring 
its methodology and the desirability of a catechetical office distinct from 
the superintendent’s office 


. Paper on business practices in Catholic (central) high schools 
. Panel on social studies 
. Purpose and program of model home-and-school associations 


. Paper on canon law and the Council of Baltimore as relating to the direc- 
tion of parochial schools. 


Finally the department members agreed that either the Department of 
Defense or the Department of Agriculture will be visited by the delegates 
during the November, 1957, meeting. 


Report of nominations committee: The officers were reelected for a second 
term of one year. 
President: Right Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Vice President: Right Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Secretary: Right Rev. Msgr. Robert J. Maher, Harrisburg, Pa. 


General Members of the Department’s Executive Committee: 
1, Rev. R. C. Ulrich, Omaha, Neb. (1957) 
» Right Rev. William T. Bradley, Santa Fe, N. M. (1958) 
. Right Rev. James N. Brown, San Francisco, Calif. (1959) 
.» Right Rev. Walter C. Connell, Springfield, Mass. (1960) 
. Very Rev. Robert Doyle, Hartford, Conn. (1961) 


Submitted by: 
ROBERT J. MAHER, Secretary 


SECOND MEETING 


The superintendents held their annual dinner in the Crystal Room of the 

r Hotel in Milwaukee on Thursday, April 25. The Honorable William 
ton, Chairman, Encyclopaedia Britannica and Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Ims, spoke to the superintendents on “A Challenge to Catholic Educators.” 


Fi 





ADDRESS 
A CHALLENGE TO CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON, PUBLISHER, 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


I am honored to have been asked to talk to you tonight about one of the 
most urgent subjects in today’s world. The last time I spoke in Wisconsin 
I was cast as the keynoter of the 1952 Democratic state convention. I am 
happy to be here again—and under today’s auspices. 


Monsignor McManus said recently that the Catholic schools are “the most 
flourishing and fastest-growing educational enterprise in the United States.” 
Dramatic proof of this growth is the size and scope of your convention here 
in Milwaukee. 


I am here with you because Father Donnelly, the president of Loyola Uni- 
versity in New Orleans, read an article I wrote for the 1956 Britannica Year 
Book. This grew out of a visit by Mrs. Benton and me to the U.S.S.R. about 
eighteen months ago. Father Donnelly suggested to Monsignor Hochwalt that 
I talk to you about Soviet education and what it means for America and for 
Catholic education in America. The rest was easy. Fred Hochwalt and I 


have been friends since we served together in Paris in 1946 on the United 
States delegation to the first General Conference of UNESCO. I well recall 
how Monsignor Hochwalt thrilled our entire delegation—on our first Sunday 
in Paris—when he delivered the sermon at high mass in the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame. 


My interest in Soviet education dates from that Paris conference. The 
cold war hadn’t yet been declared for all to see, and the Soviets had given 
no clear answer on their intentions toward UNESCO. Would the U.S.S.R. 
sabotage the western world in educational and cultural matters? I was then 
serving as Assistant Secretary of State. I decided to go to Moscow to make 
inquiries. Gen. Bedell Smith, our ambassador to Moscow, sent his plane to 
Paris to fetch me. My wife and I flew a first leg as far as Berlin. There 
we drew a stony-faced blank from the Russians. The Iron Curtain was 
riveted down. We weren’t wanted. We couldn’t get clearance. Back we went 
to Paris. 


Because you here work in the field of primary and secondary education I 
shall limit myself tonight to three quick points about the higher Soviet in- 
stitutions, and then I shall go on—or back—to the lower schools. I am going 
to stress three positive points—and deliberately. The positive points have the 
most to teach us. I never believe in underestimating an opponent, and this 
particular opponent, the communist hierarchy, boasts of the anticipated an- 
nihilation of the west. The teaching of the communist dogma is neatly 
embalmed in an apocryphal anecdote from the Yalta Conference of 1945. 
One morning as Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin assembled for the daily round 
of conferences, Churchill removed his cigar from his mouth and said, “Gen- 
tlemen, I want to tell you of a momentous dream I had last night. I dreamt 
that God approached my bed in a blazing halo and anointed my forehead, 
saying, ‘Winston, I hereby proclaim you prime minister of the world.’” 
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Roosevelt thereupon jauntily tilted his cigarette holder and said, “How odd! 
[had a similar experience, except that in my dream God anointed me saying, 
‘Franklin, I hereby declare you president of the world.’” Whereupon Stalin 
puffed on his pipe and said, “This is strange, for I too had a similar dream; 
but I don’t remember having anointed either of you!” 


My first point deals with the dimensions of the higher Soviet system. We 
Americans are proud that our college and university enrollment recently 
passed the 3 million mark. But the comparable Soviet figure is 3,775,000, 
and it is growing faster than ours. The Soviets boast 1,825,000 students in 
33 Soviet universities and 800 higher institutes, and another 1,950,000 in 
3,700 tekhnikums. (The tekhnikum in full flower as it exists today is a uniquely 
Russian institution—best described as a vocational college.) In addition to 
these full-time students millions take correspondence and evening classes. The 
current figures that seem most to upset Americans are for engineering. A 
year or so ago the Soviets graduated 63,000 new engineers to our 23,000. 


My second point concerns the quality of Soviet higher education. Within 
their specialties, Soviet graduates measure up well with our own. Except 
for ten percent of their time which all must devote to Marxism-Leninism, 
they concentrate narrowly on their specialties. As specialists, they are com- 
petent. We Americans will delude ourselves if we attribute Russian advances 
in science and technology—for example in atomic physics and aeronautics— 
mainly, or even largely, to imitation, or to espionage, or to the work of 
captured German scientists. 


My third quick point concerns the talent of Soviet students. Here in the 
United States we have been jolted by a series of recent studies. These studies 
show that, of the top twenty percent of our high school population in intelli- 
gence, not more than one in three is graduated from college. Every year 
200,000 exceptionally promising American youngsters fail to make the jump 
from high school into college—half of them because their families can’t 
afford it. 


This particular kind of wastage of a national asset isn’t indulged in by 
the U.S.S.R. No people in the world today, with such possible exceptions as 
the Scots and the Jews, give more attention to developing talented young 
people. By the use of persuasion, and by incentives and pressures—in a 
combination that gives the individual very little real choice—the Soviet state 
steers its promising students into fields it decides are important and then 
holds — in the educational system up to the highest point of training they 
can absorb. 


Money isn’t a problem for a Soviet student. There is now no tuition charge 
at any level. Above the secondary school, every student gets a cash stipend 
of about half a worker’s wages. In fields the government is emphasizing, 
pay is higher; for example, it is higher in aeronautical engineering than in 
history. Its size also depends on how well the student performs in examina- 
tions. Further, if he does well, he is deferred from the draft; in some fields 
he is exempted permanently. 


Most important of all, the Soviets make the life of the professional man, 
the scientist, the scholar and the engineer—the most desirable, or perhaps I 
should say the least undesirable, in the U.S.S.R. Such groups are treated and 
rewarded as counterparts to our American corporation presidents. In the 
US.S.R. it is they who get the cars and chauffeurs, the vineyards and the 
dachas in the country. This helps explain why Russian youngsters work 


their hearts out, and often wash their brains out, to climb the educational 
er. 
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A few weeks ago Professor Edward Teller of the University of California, 
called “the father of the hydrogen bomb,” made a statement that should have 
rocked this country. He says we Americans have already lost the cold war 
of science to the Russians. Because it takes a dozen or more years to pro- 
duce a scientist, and because the Russians have more young people in training 
than we do, and because they have kept their talented students in the educa- 
tional system, there is now no conceivable way, says Dr. Teller, to prevent 
the Soviets within the next few years from overtaking and surpassing us in 
numbers and quality of scientists. If we Americans are to regain our scientific 
lead, our target date must be in the 70’s or the 80’s. The 60’s, says Dr. 
Teller, are already lost. 


To help us combat this crisis, a year ago I proposed that the federal goy- 
ernment annually grant 100,000 competitive four-year college scholarships, plus 
20,000 graduate fellowships. As in the G.I. Bill, the successful candidate 
should choose his own institution. 


In addition to tuition and living expenses, each scholarship would provide 
a “cost of education” bonus to the institution. 


Now I shall move on to Soviet primary and secondary education; first with 
a brief description, and second, with some of the implications for our own 
educational system here in America and particularly for Catholic education. 


The Soviet system draws much of its quality from its Czarist precursors. 
But prior to 1914 no more than one half of Russian children of primary 
school age were ever enrolled in school; at least half of all Russians remained 
illiterate throughout their lives. Probably the greatest single Soviet achieve- 
ment has been the gigantic program to bring every child into school. If the 
Communists have given up butter for guns, they have given up meat for 
education. Obviously they didn’t invent universal education: We Americans 
were the pioneers. Universal education has been part of the American dream 
for more than a century. But it is now a fact of life that the communists 
are attempting to pilfer our American dream of universal education and in 
broad daylight. 


The core of the Soviet system is the so-called Ten-Year School. This is 
roughly comparable with our 12-year elementary and high school system. 
Please believe me when I tell you that the Russians pack far more facts, and 
alleged facts, into their children’s heads in those ten years than we do in 
our twelve. I do not suggest, however, that facts are the sole aim or even 
the primary objective of education. 


All children enter the ten-year school at age 7. The first four grades, 
devoted to reading, writing and arithmetic, were made compulsory for all 
in 1930. The next three grades, the so-called “incomplete secondary” years, 
were made compulsory in 1947. The big decision to make the full 10 years 
universal and obligatory was taken in 1951. The target date is 1960 for all 
children from 7 to 17 and the goal had been seventy percent realized by 1955. 
In the last six years of the ten-year school the academic pressure mounts 
progressively. History, geography, and literature enter the curriculum. Each 
student must devote six years to one foreign language. In the Federated 
Republic, which embraces three fifths of the population of the U.S.S.R. and 
extends from the Baltic to the Pacific, every student, in every grade, is 
studying the same subjects at the same time, and with the same textbooks, 
with the single exception of his choice of a foreign language. English, as 
the new language of science, is now the favorite. John Gunther recently re- 
ported that there are 41,000 teachers of English in the U.S.S.R. My wife met 
one of them in the famous Moscow subway. Her Russian chauffeur was 
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mable to explain its marvels except by gesticulation. A young man intro- 
duced himself and in excellent English took over as guide after five or six 
minutes. As he turned to leave, he hesitantly queried my wife, “Madam, may 
| ask you a question? How is my English?” She replied, “Your English is 
fine; indeed it’s perfect.” He insisted, “Please be frank with me because I 
am an English teacher.” She repeated, “I assure you your accent is per- 
fect.” _He turned away and again came back, “Madam,” he said gravely, 
“you are the first foreigner to whom I have ever spoken in my life.” Then 
he vanished into the crowd. 


The most striking feature of the ten-year curriculum is its emphasis on 
mathematics and science. Every graduate must complete mathematics through 
trigonometry. Each must take five years of physics, four years of chemistry, 
four years of biology, and one of astronomy. Some of our American experts 
have recently obtained copies of the science examinations used for the Ten- 
Year Certificate. These examinations approximate the level required for 
admission to our American university graduate departments of science. 


Admiral Lewis Strauss, chairman of our Atomic Energy Commission, com- 
paring Soviet secondary education with our own, has stated: “I can learn 
of no public high school in our country where a student obtains so thorough 
a preparation in science and mathematics, even if he seeks it—even if he 
should be a potential Einstein, Edison, Fermi, or Bell.” 


Soviet boys and girls, like their west European counterparts work far 
harder than do our American youngsters. Wearing their military-looking 
uniforms, they attend classes for long hours each day, six days a week, ten 
months a year. Discipline is strict. Examinations are severe. Beginning 
with the fourth year, pupils take examinations each spring covering an entire 
year’s work. Examinations are oral as well as written, and are conducted 
in the presence of visiting inspectors. 


One facet of the Soviet school system which dramatizes its growing effi- 
ciency, and which was of particular interest to me as chairman of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, the largest producer of classroom films in the free 
world, was the rapid strides in the development of audio-visual education. 
Mr. Ivan Kairov, Minister of Education of the Federated Republic, said to 
me, “The use of films is of tremendous importance.” 


In the Soviet Union, if a Minister of Education decides that 200 new films 
are to be produced and used, the 200 are produced and used. Here in the 
United States, more than a quarter century of patient work has gone into 
demonstrating the value of this new tool to individual teachers, principals, 
and school boards. We are still ahead of the Soviets in the quality of our 
films. Most of their films are of the documentary type, not integrated into 
the curriculum as are ours. But the Soviets seem to be surging ahead of us 
in their use of films. 


In Kiev I visited a studio that produces educational films. Four pictures 
were screened for me. One was titled, “The Story of the Note Book.” The 
opens with a teacher—a very attractive woman teacher—talking to a 
class of 8 or 9-year-olds. She holds up examples of the children’s note books. 
Some have smudges. Some have fingerprints. Some have sloppy writing. She 
tells the children she wants them to appreciate the work that goes into pro- 
ducing a note book. She turns to a still picture of lumbermen felling great 
pine trees, a still picture hanging right there on the classroom wall. Sud- 
denly this picture begins to move and there we are—off on a very creditable 
movie showing the making of paper from the pine tree right through to the 
note book—with the teacher’s voice narrating throughout. At the end we go 
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back into the classroom, with the pupils standing up and swearing to the 
teacher that henceforward they will treat their note books with the respect 
they deserve. 

I was shown a new catalogue published by the Ministry of Culture, listing 
nearly 1,000 educational films. Under the section on astronomy, for example, 
there was a film on solar and lunar eclipses; another on the changing of 
the seasons; one on the sun, another on the universe. One astronomy film 
was entitled “Heavenly Guests.” I couldn’t quite figure out what this meant— 
perhaps comets. 


David Johnston, an audio-visual expert at the University of London, visited 
the U.S.S.R. last year. In one ten-year school near Moscow, which seemed 
to him fairly typical, he found movie projectors in the biology room and the 
chemistry room. For physics, there were two film projectors, two film-strip 
projectors, and two epidiascopes. The school library had over 200 physics 
films, and over 200 geography films. An assistant sets up the equipment, 
but the teacher controls the actual projection from a switch panel at his 
desk. Even the lowering and raising of the window blinds was motorized in 
this school. In another school, Mr. Johnston counted ten movie projectors. 

So you will see that the Soviets are moving swiftly in this new and major 
area of educational technology. I fear they are likely to reach the goal of 
a projector in every classroom before we reach the goal of a projector in 
every school building. I warned you I would stress the strong points of 
Soviet education. Another good quick example is that in the U.S.S.R. there 
need be no shortage of physics teachers; draft exemption as an incentive 
should see to that. 

Most obviously Soviet education also has its serious problems. With new 
millions to enroll, it faces a shortage of school rooms even more acute than 
ours. The new millions may also force on the system some lowering of 
standards. In the ten-year schools, polytechnical courses are beginning to 
replace logic and psychology, and some examinations are being abandoned. 


But the Soviet system has weaknesses deeper and far more tragic, by our 
standards, than these. Fundamentally, it is a system of training rather than 
education. It is aimed wholly at service to the Soviet state. It is designed 
to sharpen human tools for coming Five Year Plans. Because the end is 
narrow, the students concentrate narrowly. Because the end is specific, 
teachers and examiners place heavy emphasis on rote memorization. 


For forty years the Soviets have been trying to abolish moral absolutes, 
and to establish in their stead materialistic absolutism. The Soviet constitu- 
tion promises freedom of religion. In practice this means freedom from re- 
ligion. All religion is systematically combatted in the schools and through 
the youth organizations. But, ironically, the Soviets have reared a strange 
“religion” of their own, complete with an elaborate theology of atheism, em- 
bracing the dialectical trinity as expounded in the gospel according to Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin. They even have seminaries and missionaries to disseminate 
their mystique of materialism. Although Stalin has now been de-deified by 
his successors, we must not forget the divinity that still surrounds the Com- 
munist Party in the minds of its votaries. And of course all of us know 
that many communists have been known to go to confession—and never 
come back! 

Mr. Allen Dulles, the director of the Central Intelligence Agency in Wash- 
ington, has suggested that education may prove to be the Achilles’ heel of 
communism. Can the communists educate young people to think about chem- 
istry and engineering without also teaching them to think? If students think 
clearly about medicine and aeronautics, won’t they be apt to think about 
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politics, economics and philosophy—and about religion? That simple question 
may prove to be the central issue of our time. We can hope and pray that 
the answer is favorable, but we dare not assume that it will be, or base our 
national policy on such an assumption. The example of Germany in the 30’s, 
with its advanced science and technology, is all too vivid. The only prudent 
plicy for the United States is to seek to multiply its own best efforts. 


Educating the whole man, rather than training the prototype of the spe- 
dialist, the technician or the functionary, must remain our American goal. 
Yes, our young people need more mathematics and more science. But not 
because they must operate a technocratic society. They need mathematics and 
science because these disciplines are essentials of a liberal education. 


Communism flings a sharp challenge to American educators in general, and 
to Catholic educators in particular. The challenge is this: to be our own best 
selves. Catholic education has its own unique intellectual tradition. At its 
purest it is a tradition of liberal education. 


Twenty years ago, Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, then president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, reminded the midwest division of your Association that 
the Catholic Church has “the longest intellectual tradition of any institution 
in the contemporary world.” He then levelled against Catholic education in 
the United States what he called a “scandalous accusation,” that it had failed 
to emphasize its age-old tradition of cultivating the intellect and instead had 
imitated the worse features of secular education, among which he listed 
athleticism, collegiatism, vocationalism, and anti-intellectualism. In brief, 
the trouble with Catholic education was that it was not Catholic enough. 


Father John Courtney Murray, the distinguished theologian who serves 
as the advisor on articles pertaining to Roman Catholicism in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, spoke here in Milwaukee last spring. He referred to the 
Roman Catholic population of the United States as “a segment of our society, 
fully integrated into the pluralistic structure, which has now become so large 
that its educational needs and interests have become public needs and inter- 
ests, at the same time that they remain special to the particular community.” 
Today, with over 4 million students enrolled—eleven percent of all school and 
college enrollments in the United States—the Catholic schools have numbers 
enough not only to carry weight but to provide leadership in every com- 
munity. 


Must not our Catholic schools strive increasingly to become citadels of in- 
tellectual as well as moral excellence? They have the tradition. They have 
the organization. Already, on one great moral issue, they have given leader- 
ship to the entire nation. That issue is segregation. 


The moral case for desegregation is of course manifest, but today there 
are two powerful new arguments, arguments of prudence, rising out of the 
international strains of competitive coexistence. The first is that a billion 
dark-skinned human beings in the underdeveloped areas who are now deciding 
whether to follow the leadership of the free world, look with grave misgiv- 
ing at the spectacle of racial discrimination in the United States. The second 
is that we can no longer afford to waste the talent of our Negro youth. And 
years before the Supreme Court decision of May, 1954, Catholic elementary 
and high schools in area after area in the South had begun quietly opening 
their doors to Negroes. Before 1954 twenty-five Catholic colleges, universities 
and seminaries had desegregated—including institutions in Mississippi, Lou- 
slana, and the District of Columbia. They have thus provided a stirring 
example for the public institutions. 
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Because they hold to a common acceptance of first principles and objec- 
tives, Catholic schools and colleges have a special opportunity to work toward 
what must be established as the primary aim of American education: pro- 
ducing not highly trained technicians on the Soviet model but educated indi- 
viduals on the American model—men and women who possess wisdom ag 
well as knowledge; compassion as well as high personal standards; convic- 
tions as well as disciplined reasoning; sensitivity to beauty as well as tough- 
minded ability to distinguish between the genuine and the counterfeit; in- 
dividuality as well as willingness to work together with others toward a 
common goal. Because teachers in Catholic schools are for the most part 
dedicated on the basis of religious vocation, their training can be more care- 
fully supervised, their professional careers more systematically organized. 
Curriculum reforms can be achieved more readily than in public education— 
provided there is a will among Catholic educators to make such reforms. 


There are increasing indications that such a will not only exists but is 
strengthening. Catholic schools and colleges throughout the country are try- 
ing imaginative new approaches. The Sisters of Mercy in Chicago, for 
example, are experimenting with the idea that education should be regarded 
as a continuous process. They are developing an integrated education—from 
kindergarten through the fourth year of college—in which each part is related 
to all the others, and through which the student can proceed at his own 
best pace. 


The University of Notre Dame is reorganizing the entire curriculum of its 
College of Arts and Letters—to give greater unity and purpose to under- 
graduate studies. Too often in American higher education these are nothing 
but a hodgepodge of unrelated tidbits. 


One of the most interesting new developments in Catholic education—one 
that grew out of your 1952 convention in Kansas City—is the Sister Forma- 
tion Conference. This remarkable venture undertaken by the major orders of 
teaching nuns in the United States has won the support of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation. It aims at nothing less 
than a complete revolution in the recruitment and training of religious teach- 
ers for the Catholic schools. 

A ferment is indeed stirring Catholic education in the United States at 
this midpoint of the twentieth century. It rises out of what seems to me— 
as a non-Catholic layman—a most remarkable capacity for constructive self- 
criticism. This in turn springs from newly-strengthened confidence. With 
boldness, imagination, and a willingness to change—Catholic schools and 
colleges may well realize in the decades ahead the full potential of their 
matchless tradition. 

I leave you, as I began, with a quotation from Monsignor McManus: “Our 
Catholic schools are going places. Those who staff and direct them have 
talent, ambition, energy, capacity for hard work, boundless enthusiasm and 
the priceless asset of an assurance of God’s benevolent help.” And I add to 
Monsignor McManus: What a magnificent moment to be alive—to be here 
at this great convention—and to be at such a work! 





SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
PROCEEDINGS 


Officers of the Secondary School Department, after the election of April 
26, 1957, are as follows: 
President: Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, O.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vice President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Leo Keaveny, Little Falls, Minn. 
Secretary: Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., Baltimore, Md. 


General Executive Board: 


Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S., Wilmington, Del. 
Rev. Alfred J. Junk, Hammond, Ind. 


Department Executive Committee: 
Ex-Officio Members: 
The President, Vice President, and Secretary 
Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S., Wilmington, Del. 
Rev. Alfred J. Junk, Hammond, Ind. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa., Vice President General representing the 
Secondary School Department. 


General Members: 
Rev. Joseph T. O’Keefe, New York, N. Y. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rev. C. A. Carosella, O.P., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rev. Lorenzo K. Reed, S.J., New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Gordon E. Toner, S.J., Spokane, Wash. 
Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., Clayton, Mo. 
Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brother Joel Damian, F.S.C., Glencoe, Mo. 
Brother Gerald, S.C., New Orleans, La. 
Brother Theodore Hoeffken, S.M., Kirkwood, Mo. 
Brother Thomas More, C.F.X., Louisville, Ky. 
Brother Henry C. Ringkamp, S.M., San Antonio, Tex. 
Brother Paul Sibbing, S.M., Dayton, Ohio 
Brother John Baptist Titzer, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind. 
Brother Nicholas Mary, F.M.S., New York, N. Y. 
Brother Edwin Goerdt, S.M., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sister M. Elaine, S.S.N.D., Houston, Tex. 
Sister M. Elizabeth, S.L., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sister Frances Loretto, C.S.J., Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
Sister M. Hildegardis, C.S.C., Ogden, Utah 
Sister M. Hyacinth, O.S.F., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sister M. Xavier, O.P., Chicago, III. 


Regional Unit Members: 
Rev. Thomas Reed, S.J., San Francisco, Calif. Californi 
Rev. Joseph E. Weyer, Los Angeles, Calif. — 
Rev. George F. Burnell, O.S.A., Washington, D. C. 
Brother Gabriel Cecilian, F.S.C., Baltimore, Md. Eastern 
Brother Oliver Aiu, S.M., Honolulu, T. H. : 
Brother Eugene Paulin, 8.M., Honolulu, T. H. Hawaiian 
Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., Chicago, IIl. * 
Brother Jude Aloysius, F.S.C., Evanston, Ill. Midwest 
Brother A. Leo, F.S.C., Providence, R. I. 
gg Margaret Elizabeth, S.S.J., Chicopee, Mass. New England 

. Christopher J. McDonnell, S.J., Tacoma, Wash. 

Rev. Gordon E. Toner, S.J., Spokane, Wash. Northwestern 


Very Rev. Msgr. J. L. Flaherty, Richmond, Va. 
Rev. J. Edwin Stuardi, Birmingham, Ala. Southern 
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REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL UNITS 


The Committee on Regional Units, Secondary School Department, NCEA, 
reports that seven existing units functioned this year. They are the California, 
the Eastern, the Hawaiian, the Midwestern, the New England, the North- 
western and the Southern Units. 


CALIFORNIA UNIT 

The California Unit met in the Bishop Conaty Memorial High School, Los 
Angeles, December 20 and 21, 1956, under the patronage of His Eminence 
James Francis Cardinal McIntyre, D.D., Archbishop of Los Angeles, who was 
celebrant of the opening Mass. The convention program was under the direc- 
tion of Brother Charles, C.S.C., Notre Dame High School, Sherman Oaks, 
Calif. 


At the morning general session, presided over by Rt. Rev. Patrick J. Dignan, 
Ph.D., superintendent of Los Angeles Catholic schools, Rt. Rev. William E. 
North, Ph.D., editor of The Tidings, archdiocesan Catholic weekly, spoke 
on “Our Responsibility in Education.” Next a panel discussed “The Value of 
the Self-Evaluative Criteria for Catholic High Schools,” Rt, Rev. James N. 
Brown, Ph.D., superintendent of San Francisco Catholic schools, presiding. 


The assembly then resolved itself into sectional meetings discussing a variety 
of topics, such as religion, English, mathematics, art, Latin, sciences, history, 
modern languages, home economics, school library and lay teachers. A business 
session and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament concluded the work of the 
first day. 

The second day of the convention opened with a general session under the 
direction of Very Rev. Patrick J. Roche, Ph.D., assistant superintendent of 
Catholic schools, Los Angeles, at which the theme for a lively discussion bore 
on “Religion Training Under Fire.” The rest of the day was given over to 
departmental meetings. 


The closing general session, which was a business affair, was followed by 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 


Officers for the coming year are: Chairman, Rev. Thomas Reed, S.J., St. 
Ignatius High School, San Francisco, Calif. Vice-Chairman, Rev. Gerald 
Moschel, St. Paul High School, Santa Fe Springs, Calif. Secretary, Sister M. 
Gregory, P.B.V.M., St. Joseph High School, Berkeley, Calif. Delegate, Rev. 
Joseph Weyer, Bishop Conaty Memorial High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


EASTERN UNIT 

Rev. George F. Burnell, 0.S.A., Archbishop Carroll High School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was chairman of the meeting of the Eastern Regional Unit held at 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., November 24, 1956. 

In the first of two papers presented, Brother David Peter, F.S.C., West 
Philadelphia Catholic High School for Boys, pointed out “Scholarship Oppor- 
tunities for Catholic Secondary School Graduates,” and in another paper, 
Alfred D. Donovan, Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J., indicated 
“What the College Would Like to Find in Its Applicants.” 
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Officers of the Eastern Unit are: Chairman, Rev. George F. Burnell, 0.S.A., 
Archbishop Carroll High School, Washington, D. C. Vice-Chairman, Rev. 
John Curran, St. Thomas More High School, Philadelphia, Pa. Secretary, 
Sister Mary Christopher, R.S.M., Mt. St. Agnes High School, Baltimore, Md. 
Delegate, Brother Gabriel Cecilian, F.S.C., Calvert Hall College, Baltimore, 
Md. 


HAWAIIAN UNIT 

The annual meeting of the Hawaiian Unit was held in Sacred Hearts 
Academy, Honolulu, T. H., July 13 and 14, 1956, under the auspices of Most 
Rev. James J. Sweeney, D.D., Bishop of Honolulu. 

Rev. Daniel Dever, superintendent of Catholic schools, was the keynote 
speaker. At an open forum, Sister St. Thomas More, C.S.J., discussed “The 
Testing Program of the Diocese of Honolulu.” Then followed a treatment of 
“Educational Measurements in the Public Schools of Hawaii” and “Diagnostic 
Uses of Test Results on All Levels.” 

At a reorganizational meeting the bylaws of the Hawaiian Unit were re- 
vised to adapt them to the situation peculiar to insular situation. This was 
done after consultation and approval of the national office of the NCEA. 
Bishop Sweeney made the final address. 

Officers of the Hawaiian Unit are: Chairman, Brother Oliver Aiu, S.M., 
St. Louis College, Honolulu. Vice-Chairman, Rev. Joseph Silva, Diocese of 
Honolulu. Secretary, Brother Benedict Wengler, S.M., St. Louis High School, 
Honolulu. Delegate, Brother Eugene Paulin, S.M., Chaminade College, 
Honolulu. 


MIDWEST UNIT 

The 19th annual meeting of the Midwest Secondary School Department took 
Place in the Palmer House, Chicago, April 2, 1957, Brother Jude Aloysius, 
FS.C., St. George’s High School, Evanston, IIl., being chairman. 

The opening session was addressed by His Eminence Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch, D.D., Archbishop of Chicago, who took for his subject “Our Challenge 
in Education.” Then followed a panel discussion on “Current Problems in 
High Schools” by Rev. David Murphy, O. Carm., Mt. Carmel High School; 
Sister M. Fabian, O.S.B., St. Scholastica High School; and Sister Francis 
Borgia, 0.S.F., Alvernia High School. “Progress in Reading” was reported 
on by Mrs. Elizabeth A. Simpson, Director of Reading Service, Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, and Mrs. Ruth Hoffmeyer, Director of Reading Service, 
Chicago Board of Education. 

At a joint luncheon with the Midwest College and University Department, 

His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch spoke on “Catholic Education for 
Leadership.” 
: The afternoon session called for the development of “Functional Religion 
in the High School: The Cana High School Program” by Mr. and Mrs. 
William Lennon, Cana Conference, Chicago. Later, Brother Jude Aloysius, 
FS.C., Rev. John Crosby, assistant pastor, and Thomas J. Hickey, student, 
made contributions to the discussion of “Personal Spiritual Guidance.” The 
day ended with Rev. Francis Lawlor, 0.8.A., Moderator, Chicago Inter-student 
Catholic Action, outlining the “Cisca Program.” 

Officers of the Midwest Secondary School Department are: Chairman, Rev. 
Joseph A. Coyne, 0.S.A., St. Rita High School, Chicago, Ill., Vice-Chairman, 
Sister Fabian, 0.S.B., St. Scholastica High School, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, 
Rev. John O’Connell, O.P., Fenwick High School, River Forest, Ill. Delegate, 
Brother Jude Aloysius, F.S.C., St. George High School, Evanston, Ill. 
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NEW ENGLAND UNIT 


The annual meeting of the New England Unit took place at the Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel in Boston on Thursday, December 6, 1956, Rev. Arthur J. Sheehan, 
supervisor of Jesuit instruction, occupying the chair. 


The morning meeting was a joint session with the New England College 
Unit, the discussion topic being “Rapport Between Catholic Colleges and 
Secondary Schools,” leader of the discussion being Rev. Vincent A, McQuade, 
0.S.A., Merrimack College. The morning session ended with an address by 
His Excellency, Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D.D., Archbishop of Boston. 


The afternoon session was given over to a treatment of “Accreditation to 
the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools” by Rev. 
Francis J. Gilday, S. J. Rt. Rev. Timothy F. O’Leary, superintendent of the 
Catholic Schools of Boston, closed the meeting with prayer. 


Officers of the New England Unit are: Chairman, Brother A. Leo, F.S.C.,, 
La Salle Academy, Providence, R. I. Vice-Chairman, Sister Rose Concepta, 
S.S.J., St. Mary’s High School, Milford, Mass. Secretary, Sister John Eliza- 
beth, S.U.S.C., Sacred Hearts Academy, Fall River, Mass. Delegate, Sister 
Margaret Elizabeth, S.S.J., Our Lady of the Elms College, Chicopee, Mass. 


NORTHWEST UNIT 


St. Mary’s Academy, Portland, Ore., was the place and December 2, 1956, 
the date of the meeting of the Northwest Unit. His Excellency, Most Rev. 
Edward D. Howard, D.D., Archbishop of Portland, was celebrant of the open- 
ing Mass. 

The morning session, presided over by the chairman of the unit, Rev. Willis 
L. Whalen, Central Catholic High School, Portland, called for an address of 
welcome by Sister John Marion, S.N.J.M., principal of the academy, and an 
address on “Catholic Philosophy of School Discipline,” by Rev. David H. 
Fosselman, C.S.C., University of Portland. 


The afternoon session was under the guidance of the vice-chairman of the 
unit, Sister M. Victorine, O.P., Aquinas Academy, Tacoma, Wash. A brief 
outline of discussion topics was followed by buzz sessions. Leaders were Sister 
Mary Theodoria, S.N.J.M., Marylhurst College, Portland: “Basic Techniques 
of Good Classroom Discipline;” Rev. Joseph E. Perri, S.J., Jesuit High School, 
Portland: “Promoting a Mutual Understanding Between Home and School in 
Matters of Discipline;” Dr. J. C. Shanklin, M.D., University of Portland: 
“Where Discipline Ends and Psychiatry Begins;” and Rev. Francis Maloney, 
M.A., Central Catholic High School, Portland: “Fostering Proper Student 
Conduct Outside of School.” 


Officers of the Northwest Unit are: Chairman, Rev. Christopher J. McDon- 
nell, S.J., Bellarmine High School, Tacoma, Wash. Vice-Chairman, Sister M. 
Lawrence of Jesus, F.C.S.P., Sacred Heart Academy, Missoula, Mont. Secre- 
tary, Sister M. Eloise, S.N.J.M., Holy Name Academy, Spokane, Wash. Dele- 
gate, Rev. Gordon E. Toner, S.J., Gonzaga High School, Spokane, Wash. 


SOUTHERN UNIT 


The Southern Unit, with Rev. W. J. Duggan, C.S.B., of St. Thomas High 
School, Houston, Texas, as chairman, met at the University of Dallas, Texas, 
on December 1, 1956. His Excellency, Most Rev. Thomas E. Gorman, D.D., 
Bishop of Dallas—Fort Worth, and chancellor of the University, said the 
opening Mass and in his sermon stressed the success of Catholic schools be- 
cause they refused to accept three fallacies: (1) that truth is relative; (2) 
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that all disciplines are wrong; and (3) that the mind and will can be trained 
without the classical disciplines. 

The morning session was addressed by Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S., asso- 
tate secretary for the Secondary School Department, NCEA, Washington, 
D. C. He indicated problems confronting Catholic education today and the 
eforts of the National Catholic Educational Association to make worthwhile 
contributions to the solution of these problems. 

In the afternoon, Rev. Edward Maher, M.A., superintendent of the Catholic 
schools of the Diocese of Dallas—Fort Worth, presided at a meeting at which 
Dr. Kenneth Brasted, president of the University of Dallas, spoke on “Prepar- 
ing Your Students for the Future.” This was followed by a demonstration of 
panel techniques by students of Jesuit High School, Dallas. 


Officers of the Southern Unit are: Chairman, Very Rev. Msgr. J. Louis 
Flaherty, Ph.D., superintendent of education, Diocese of Richmond, Va. Vice- 
Chairman, Brother Richard, F.S.C., Christian Brothers College, Memphis, 
Tenn. Secretary, Sister Anne Raymond, O.P., St. Agnes Academy, Memphis, 
Tenn. Delegate, Rev. J. Edwin Stuardi, John Carroll High School, Birming- 


ham, Ala. 
Respectfully submitted, 


THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL UNITS 


BROTHER JULIUS J. KRESHEL, S.M., Chairman 

REV. JOSEPH WEYER, California Unit 

BROTHER EUGENE PAULIN, S.M., Hawaiian Unit 

BROTHER GABRIEL CECILIAN, F.S.C., Eastern Unit 
BROTHER JUDE ALOYSIUS, F.S.C., Midwest Unit 

SISTER MARGARET ELIZABETH, S.S.J., New England Unit 
REV. GORDON E. TONER, S.J., Northwest Unit 

REV. J. EDWARD STUARDI, Southern Unit 





REPORT ON THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL QUARTERLY BULLETIN 


The Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin is published in January, 
April, July and October by the National Catholic Educational Association 
in the interests of the Regional Units of the Secondary School Department, 

It is sent gratis to institutional members of the Secondary School De- 
partment, to members of the General Executive Board, to members of the 
Executive Committee of the College and University Department and to all 
superintendents of diocesan school systems. 


During the past year issues have regularly appeared. 
Respectfully submitted, 
THE EDITORIAL BOARD 


RT. REV. MSGR. EDMUND J. GOEBEL, Milwaukee Wis. 
SISTER M. XAVIER, O.P., Chicago, Ill. 
BROTHER JULIUS J. KRESHEL, S.M., Editor, St. Louis, Mo. 





ADDRESSES 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF READING 
AND LISTENING TO THE COMMUNICATION ARTS 


RT. REV. MSGR. THOMAS J. QUIGLEY, PH.D., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The skill, or if you wish, the art of communication is coming in for a lot 
of attention from educators today. Training people in these skills has become 
much more complex with the acceptance of the motion picture, the radio, and 
television as tools of education and mass media of social communication. The 
educator, who himself depends on efficient communication to do his job, must 
determine how best to fit the new media to his own teaching. He must also 
train his pupils to use them and interpret them in their adult life. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


Man, who is a rational animal as well as a social being, was given by his 
Creator means of communicating his thoughts to his fellow men. Such com- 
munication is essential to full and complete human living, The more efficient 


are men’s means of communication, the better they can understand each other 
and the better civilization they can build. That is, if they want a better 
civilization and if they use their means of communication to promote truth 
and the common good, rather than falsehood and confusion. A lie is a sin, 
intrinsically evil, because it is an abuse of those means given to man by God 
for the manifestation of truth. 


Man’s first means of communication was speech and despite all the other 
means he has since discovered or invented, it remains the most important. 
Over ten years ago the Educational Policies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association stated that speech is the basis of 90 per cent of our com- 
munication, leaving only 10 per cent for reading and writing. I believe I am 
safe in saying that music comes next as a medium for the transference of 
thought. Music, like speech, makes use of sound symbols. It was and remains 
the logical partner of speech. The latter expresses thoughts which are more 
or less specific and precise. Music expresses whole ideas, impressions or 
attitudes. It clothes the precise thought in its proper emotional setting. 


At an equally early period in his history man learned to use the written 
symbol for communication. At first the symbols were pictures and man began 
his tradition of the graphic arts. But, like music, the art of picture-writing 
could not deal with specifics very adequately. An alphabet was invented and 
man began to write, as we understand that skill today. Even then the reading 
and writing skills did not become an essential part of education until the 
Invention of printing in the fifteenth century in Europe. After that books, 
Periodicals, and newspapers grew in importance as channels of communication, 
and for efficient social living a man had to learn to read and write. We who 
have come to regard literacy as a mark of the educated man often forget that 


for _— 1500 years of the Christian era alone, very few men could read or 
write, 
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For the next few centuries no further improvement was made in man’s 
efficiency to communicate. Then in our own time came the telegraph, the 
telephone, the silent motion picture, the sound motion picture, radio, and tele- 
vision. While two of these make use of pictures, we should note that all of 
them are basically extensions of the use of sound symbols, of speech and 
music. The statement of the Educational Policies Commission is probably still 
true. Perhaps now because of the popularity of motion pictures and television, 
the 10 per cent left for the written word is less. 


These latter tools are replacing books and newspapers as the mass media 
of communication, and just as it was necessary in an earlier age to teach 
the masses to read and write, it has now become necessary to teach them 
the proper use of these new media. Hence the concern of educators. Teach- 
ers have found these new instruments excellent tools for more adequate 
communication of their own ideas to the pupils. But far more important is 
the task of training future generations to become wise in the use of these 
media and aware of their influence on the mass mind of the nation. Our 
channels of communication constitute a sort of nervous system in the social 
organism. The difference between peace and war, truth and error, justice 
and intolerance, charity and hate, is most often dependent on our communi- 
cations. For the good of our nation and the world we must keep these 
channels clear for the manifestation of truth and understanding. 


SKILLFUL USE OF MEDIA 


Schools are concerned today with teaching pupils to speak before a micro- 
phone or a television screen, but this does not negate the traditional obliga- 
tion of teaching them simply how to speak their mother tongue clearly and 
fluently. Correct speech is still the basic learning skill of communication. 
When speech training is mentioned to teachers, almost invariably they 
think of dramatics, debating teams, and forensic leagues, activities limited 
only to the gifted few. 


However, it is not only from the stage or the platform that we need clear, 
logical, and rational speech. We also need clarity of expression in ordinary 
conversation, around committee tables, at small meetings as well as at large 
conventions. The whole purpose of developing clarity of speech in our pupils 
is not achieved by training debating teams and amateur actors. The main job 
must be done in the classrooms by an insistence on the constant use of correct 
and clearly enunciated speech. We must simply refuse to accept a mumble or 
grunt for an answer to any question. 

This tendency to think only of the performance level is shared by many 
music teachers who feel the whole task is done when the gifted few have 
been trained for concerts, recitals, and operettas. 

A good speaking vocabulary, adequate skill in conversation, and clear enun- 
ciation are learnings that must be developed in all pupils as the first step in 
establishing clear channels of communication. 

Even though writing seems now to be of less importance, it cannot be neg- 
lected. More attention needs to be given to this and more pupils should be 
motivated to write. Writing down one’s thoughts enforces a type of thinking 
that is salutary for everyone. Ideas which sound very important when dis- 
cussed in conversation or even delivered in a formal speech often take on an 
appearance of mediocrity or even inanity when written down. In a speech one 
can sometimes get away with illogical or unreasoned statements which one 
would never write for publication. Thus, training in writing becomes also 
training in clear thinking, which is certainly essential if the communication 
arts are be directed toward truth rather than confusion and falsehood. 
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The training in both speaking and writing should, as I have pointed out, 
begin with teaching the art of conversation and ordinary letter-writing or 
report-making with which all of us are involved at one time or another. This 
is, 1 think, a part of the general education of any citizen. For the especially 
talented this training should be broadened and the student motivated to try 
his mettle as a performer, a platform speaker, a writer, a journalist, a radio 
or television writer or speaker. All these opportunities should be available in 
the school curriculum but never at the expense of teaching the rank and file 
to speak and write their mother tongue with clarity and charm. 


I might say here, parenthetically, that the channels of communication in 
society would be highly improved if our people could become at least bilingual, 
Qur high school students usually finish a modern language course with only 
ameager mastery of speaking or writing it. I know the language teachers can 
advance good and potent reasons why this is so. I recognize the logic of their 
arguments, but I cannot help wishing it were otherwise, and that talented 
students could learn to really read, speak and write in a second language. 


IMPRESSION VS, EXPRESSION 


A long time ago I made the statement (probably not original) that educa- 
tion is about 50 per cent impression and 50 per cent expression. At that time 
I was concerned to provide for our high school pupils more adequate speech 
activities. Hence I pleaded emphatically for public speaking classes and 
forensic programs. I played up strongly that aspect of education which is 
expressive. Now I am alarmed lest the modern emphasis on expression bring 
about a situation in which our students are so preoccupied with oratorical 
contests, student congresses, dramatics, essay contests, that they have no time 
left to develop any ideas worth talking or writing about. 


Iam now chiefly concerned with what appears to be a neglect of impression. 
For such an about-face I proffer the excuse that consistency is often another 
name for stubbornness. To boast of consistency may be a cover-up for one’s 
refusal to admit mistakes. At any rate I assuredly do not want our graduates 
to become great public speakers with nothing to talk about, nor to be skillful 
at written expression with no significant thoughts to express. As such they 
would confuse rather than clarify our channels of communication, already well 
supplied with confusion by demagogues, flag-waving political orators, shallow- 
minded newspaper writers, and mendacious advertisers. 


And this brings me to the consideration of an aspect of communication 
which I believe is of vital concern to society and hence to educators. 


READING AND COMMUNICATION 


It may seem ridiculous to include reading in a discussion of the communica- 
tion arts, but I make no apology. Our social communication system simply 
will not function if our citizens cannot read, listen, and observe with intelli- 
gence and discrimination. I am not concerned here with the skill of reading 
as it is developed in classrooms, with word building or vocabulary building. 
ather, I point to the importance of developing a desire to read and a dis- 
crimination in the choice of reading materials, 


There are three kinds of illiterates. First is the kind who does not know 
ow to read at all. Second are those who have the skill of reading, but never 
read anything. Third are the ones who read occasionally, but never read any- 
thing significant. The latter two are called functional illiterates, and their 
number is becoming larger. Despite radio and television, our communications 
tan break down if this trend continues. As a people we need to develop a 
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common perspective, to understand different points of view about the same 
fact or issue. At best this communication of perspective is most difficult, 
With people who do not read, it may be impossible. 


A nation of functional illiterates can hardly produce many writers. One 
of my favorite columnists recently stated three rules which any prospective 
writer must follow. First, he must be an avid reader. He must have the 
urge to read anything he can get his hands on. Second, he must like poetry— 
like to read it and desire to compose it. For the poets are the ones most 
skillful in the use of words. Third, he must have a burning desire to write, 
I think these are good rules. I am certain that no high school student has 
any promise as a writer unless he likes to read. 


LISTENING AND OBSERVING 


It has always been the mark of an educated man that he listens well and 
observes carefully. In an age of radio, television, and motion pictures, these 
skills have become essential to the maintenance of clear channels of con- 
munication. Schools today are making adequate use of them as teaching 
tools, but I wonder if they are doing anything to prepare their students to 
live in a world where practically all knowledge, ideals, emotions, and even 
philosophy will come to them through these agencies. 


A child should be taught to view a picture and to listen to an announcer 
with critical judgment. He must learn to discriminate and to separate the 
facts from the glamorized fiction; to separate the truth from the halo of half- 
truths and even untruths which often surround it. In addition, he must lear 
to synthesize, organize and coordinate all the information with which he is 
daily bombarded, and to separate the wheat from the chaff. 


The proper end of communications is to achieve truth and understanding 
in society. For this purpose we need to speak and write with clarity, and 
to use well all the agencies of expression which modern science has given us. 
But this alone will not suffice. We must also be able to listen, to observe, 
to read and to think critically and judiciously, or else we will achieve only 
error and confusion. 


The same principle holds true in music. There must be impression and 
expression. I wouldn’t bet ten cents on a pupil’s chance of becoming a great, 
or even good, performing musician if he doesn’t like to listen to good music. 
In fact a large part of training a singer is training him to hear. If the 
whole class is given the basic theories, some skill in expression, a broad 
appreciation, judicious skill in criticizing, those to whom God has given the 
extra talent will leap to whatever chance you offer them for training on the 
performance level. 
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THE LAST OF THE LITERATES 
(Summary) 


DAN HERR, PRESIDENT, THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Reading in America has always met with obstacles, but today the obstacles 
sem almost overpowering. With television we have achieved the ultimate 
instrument to effect the change from active participation in culture and 
rereation to passive exposure, or what has been described as a state of 
“mass narcotic disfunction.” The statistics showing the increasing popularity 
of television viewing are as horrifying as the statistics on reading, or rather 
lak of reading, in America are depressing. We are slowly losing the habit 
of reading and the awareness of its joys and satisfactions. 


As in so many other areas, the family has abdicated its responsibilities to 
the schools—in most cases, books mean nothing to the parents and it would 
be naive to expect parents to impart an appreciation they themselves lack. 
Whether or not Johnny can’t read, it is becoming increasingly clear that he 
doesn’t read. There is evidence that our schools are not doing all they could 
or should. 


Practical suggestions to meet this important and ever-growing problem in- 
clude: teachers must appreciate the values of reading for themselves as well 


as their students; library red-tape should be minimized; classroom libraries 
should be inaugurated; more emphasis on the positive approach—promoting 
good reading as well as condemning the bad; a long hard look at book 
reports and anthologies; more utilization by all teachers of collateral reading. 





LINES OF COMMUNICATION IN A PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 


REV. JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J.. DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


The parochial school is a complex socio-cultural system with lines of com- 
munication running in all directions. It is obvious that pupils and teachers 
are communicating in some form or other all day long. The process of edu- 
cation, like all the major social processes, is unthinkable without the pre- 
requisites of contact and communication. It is a sociological commonplace, 
however, that the lines of communication become thinner, less repetitive and 
less reciprocal as one approaches the upper echelons of the system. There is 
less communication between the superintendent of schools and the pastor of 
the parish than there is between the pastor and the principal. There is much 
more communication between the principal and the teachers than there is 
between the principal and either the pastor or the superintendent. 


The amount of communication which the principal has with non-parochial 
agencies, and the activities into which this brings her, are almost incredible. 
This is aside from the normal contacts required in ordering supplies, buying 
books, paper, pencils, and so forth. A partial list of these further contacts 
is as follows: U. S. Marines, City Health, Fire, and Police Departments, 
Knights of Columbus, Pilot Club, Sons of American Revolution, Christmas 
Seals, Easter Seals, March of Dimes, Serra Club, magazine subscription 
drive, rag gathering campaign, paper drive, Pagan Babies, Bishop’s Lenten 
Drive, local radio stations, Catholic summer camps and many others. Most 
of this communication is handled by a principal who is also teacher of the 
eighth grade and superioress of the convent. 


The focus of our interest in this paper is the amount and type of con- 
munication existing between parents and teachers in the parochial school 
now under research analysis in a mid-western city. This school has 632 pupils 
with fourteen teachers, one of whom doubles as principal, and three of whom 
are lay women. Our task is to examine the statement made by numerous 
parents to the effect that there is poor communication between the parents 
and the teachers (particularly the sisters). In describing the attitudes of the 
sisters the parents have used terms like the following: shy, reserved, frightened, 
flustered, defensive, immature, nervous, patronizing, and incommunicative. The 
complaint of the parents is summed up in the statement: “It is hard to get 
in contact with the teachers.” 

The results of our research on this question can be discussed under four 
headings. First, the prearranged interviews between parents and teacher. 
Second, the annual Parents’ Night (also called “Dad’s Night” and “Open 
House”). Third, the Parent-Teachers’ Association. Fourth, is a general 
category of other and casual contacts. The value of this examination of facts 
is enhanced by a comparison with the forms of parent-teacher communication 
and contact in the local public school system. 

a) During one school year, from September to June, the fourteen teachers 
at St. Luke’s parochial school had prearranged interviews with parents col 
cerning 56 of the 632 pupils. This represents only 8.8 percent of all pupils, 
and 14.8 percent of the parents. (The 632 children are from 377 families.) 
In forty of these cases the parents asked for the interview, and in sixtee 
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the teachers contacted the parents. Seven of the interviews concerned be- 
havior problems, while the remaining forty-nine focused mainly on studies. 
The teachers averaged four interviews, although one had none and another 
had ten. 

In contrast to this relatively small amount of parent-teacher contact, the 
fourteen public school teachers had 542 prearranged interviews with the 
parents of their 848 pupils. (These 848 children are in twenty-four classes 
since the teachers in the upper grades of public schools are specialists teach- 
ing the same subject to three or four different classes.) In 314 of these 
cases the parents asked for the interview, and in the remaining 228 the 
teacher asked for it. In 149 instances the subject discussed was the child’s 
behavior, and in 893 it was mainly the matter of studies. The public school 
teacher averaged thirty-eight interviews with parents during the year, or 
about one every week, 

The following table is a comparison of these statistics. 


Parochial School Public School 


Pupils 632 848 


Teachers 

Classes 

Average pupils in class 
Average pupils per teacher 
Pupils discussed 

Percent of all pupils 
Parents request interview 
Teachers request interview 


14 
14 

45.1 

45.1 

56 

8.8% 

40 (71.4%) 
16 (28.6%) 


14 

24 

35.3 

60.5 

542 

63.9% 

314 (57.9%) 
228 (42.1%) 


Subject of interview: 
Behavior problem 7 (12.5%) 149 (27.5%) 
Studies 49 (87.5%) 393 (72.5%) 


These bare statistical facts are an overwhelming evidence that the public 
school teachers have much more formal, prearranged communication with 
the parents of their pupils than do the parochial school teachers. The ex- 
pressed goal of the public school principal is that each teacher should have 
at least one interview with the parents of every pupil once every semester. 
This means that more time is being made available during the day so that 
the teacher can increase the number of interviews. Not only are there pro- 
portionately more parent-teacher interviews in the public school, but the 
teacher also asks more frequently for an interview than does the Catholic 
school teacher. One public school teacher has the child dial his home phone 
number to make the first contact with the child’s parents. 

b) A second type of communication is that represented at the Parents’ 
Night which is a feature at both the parochial and the public school. On 
this occasion each child has displayed on his desk samples of the school work 
which he has done during the first nine weeks of the term. The parents come 
in, have a chance to look around the classroom, to examine the work of the 
child, and to chat briefly with the teacher who is present. All are asked to 
sign their names on a register provided on the teacher’s desk and supervised 

4 Toom mother of the P.T.A. In most instances this meeting of parent 
and teacher can be no more than a casual contact in which the teacher praises 
the child and the parents praise the teacher. 


Even here, however, we find that more than one quarter (26.3%) of the 
pupils of St. Luke’s were not represented at the Open House by their parents. 

others were more faithful in attending than were fathers of the children. 
The following table shows the distribution of attendance at this occasion. 
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Both parents present 261 (41.3%) 
Fathers only 75 (11.8%) 
Mothers only 130 (20.6%) 
Neither parent 166 (26.38%) 


At the present time we have no exactly comparable statistics from the public 
schools, but we understand from interviews with the principal and teachers 
that approximately thirty percent of the parents of public school children 
do not show up at the Parents’ Night. 


Unlike the prearranged interviews, the purpose of the Parents’ Night is 
not to discuss the abilities and progress of the child (although a certain 
amount of this takes place). In both the public and the parochial school the 
purpose is to give the parents an acquaintance with the school, what the 
program is, what activities are performed, what the physical plant looks like, 
Most parents, even those with four or five children in the school, spend less 
than a half hour at the school on this occasion. In the light of these facts 
the communication between parents and teacher can be at best a casual one. 


c) The Parent-Teachers’ Association is the only formally organized channel 
of contact and communication between parents and teachers. The Handbook 
of this organization states clearly (article two) among its objects that it is 
“to bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parents and 
teachers may cooperate intelligently in the training of the child.” It also 
states under its policies (article three, section three) that “this Association 
shall not seek to direct the administrative activities of the school or to control 
its policies.” 


In actual practice during the year of our study, the Parent-Teachers’ 


Association of St. Luke’s School has been a mothers’ club. The time of the 
monthly meeting was changed to the evening this year so that fathers could 
be present, but very few men ever attended. The teachers appeared for the 
first and only time at the October meeting, and left immediately after the 
business of the meeting had been conducted. In answer to questions about 
their continued absence, they reply that attendance is voluntary and that they 
are under no obligation to participate in the PTA. 


The situation in the public school is quite different from this. Attendance 
at PTA meetings by the teachers is also voluntary, but the principal expects 
them to attend and they rarely ever miss a meeting. The vice president of 
the Association is a teacher. The activities of the group are a cooperative 
venture of both parents and teachers, although the latter sometimes complain 
that the parents initiate projects and then leave them for the teachers to 
carry out and finish. 


At any rate the PTA in the public school represents an area in which 
parents and teachers communicate about the educational problems and prog 
ress of the children. At St. Luke’s School this is not the case. The failure 
in communication here is not entirely on the part of the parents. In our 
interviews with parents we asked their opinion of the PTA and asked spe 
cifically what suggestions they would make for improving the organization 
The suggestion mentioned most frequently was that the teachers should at 
tend the meetings. The teachers’ failure to appear is frustrating to the 
parents in general and to the active officers of the organization in particular. 
The latter are forced to find other means of contacting the faculty in order 
to discover the needs of the school which they can help to fulfill. 


It must be pointed out, of course, that many parents also fail to attend 
the PTA meetings, or even to belong to the organization. This neglect occurs 
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among the parents of both public school and parochial school children. The 
following shows the contrast between the two: 


Parochial School Public School 


Number of parents (couples) 377 119 
Members of PTA (Mothers) 82.7% 86.5% 
Meetings attended last year: 
No meetings 86.38% 27.7% 
One or two 24.1% 25.2% 
Three or four 14.3% 18.4% 
Five or more 25.3% 28.7% 
Average meetings per parent 2.7 2.9 


These statistics show that even if the teachers of St. Luke’s School were to 
attend the meetings of the PTA they would have opportunity to meet rela- 
tively few of the parents. Since, however, this is the official and formal 
agency of cooperation between home and school, they would have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the questions of vital concern to both parents and teachers. 


d) Besides the communication of parents and teachers at prearranged in- 
terviews, at Parents’ Night, and in the PTA, there are various other ways 
in which parents and teachers may have contact. One exceptional young first- 
grade teacher in the public school tries to visit the home of every child in 
her class. Aside from this interesting example there is also the fact that 
parents are welcome to visit the classrooms of the public school during school 
hours, Relatively few mothers avail themselves of this opportunity, and then 
usually only when their children are in the early grades of the school. In 
St. Luke’s parish there is neither visiting of the homes by the teachers nor 
of the classrooms by the parents. 


In our interviews with parents we asked them how often they had had 
contact with the teacher of their child. Among the parents of parochial school 
children we found that 15.4 percent had never even met the teacher. Sixty- 
six percent had had one or two contacts with the teacher during the year. 
The remaining 18.6 percent had seen the teacher three or more times. The 
average number of contacts was 1.8 per parent. Among the parents of public 
school children 24.4 percent had never met the teacher, 52.9 percent had seen 
her one or two times; the remaining 22.7 percent had had three or more 
contacts. The average number of contacts was 1.9 per parent. 


It is in the area of casual and occasional contacts that the teachers of the 
parochial school communicate more with the parents than do the teachers of 
the public school. The important difference seems to be that at St. Luke’s 
the teachers and parents are both members of a Catholic parish that tran- 
sends the school. Here again, however, the communication is with a nucleus 
of parishioners who are closest to the main operational phases of the parish 
and the school. 


This personal contact takes a number of forms. There is a small group 
of parents who act as chauffeurs for the sisters. They take the sisters to the 
hospital and the doctor’s office, an occasional basketball game, the annual 
teachers’ institute, the Thanksgiving Day program and the carol sing at the 

House. Several times a year they take an all-day drive to the Mother 
Pica of the teachers’ congregation and sometimes a Sunday afternoon drive 
or recreational purposes. Through this informal kind of communication 

18 unquestionably much discussion about the school and the pupils. 


The principal is in frequent contact with the Campfire leader and some- 
with the Scout leader, although the latter tends to communicate more 
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with the pastor and the assistant pastor than with the teachers. Two mothers 
who are in almost daily contact with the principal are the president of the 
PTA and the traffic officer at the corner near the school. The room mothers 
of the PTA are also in contact with the respective teachers regarding the 
needs of the particular classroom. The seventh grade teacher, who js in 
charge of plays and entertainment, is often in touch with mothers who may 
make costumes or provide props for her work. 


Another type of communication is that which occurs through the children, 
The child is sometimes used as a messenger of the teacher to the parent, 
Since children do not always “get the message straight,” many parents, 
especially of children in the lower grades, feel that the teacher should have 
the child write down exact instructions, for example, what homework is tp 
be done, what other obligations the child has, what is expected of parents, 
Sometimes the youngsters tell their parents that “Sister said we have to bring 
a dollar for the March of Dimes,” (or for the missions or for the Red Cross 
drive). Usually the parent is alert enough to realize that this kind of state 
ment was not really made by the teacher. 


There is also communication by means of mimeographed letters sent to 
parents through the children. The teacher of the eighth grade sent a com- 
munication asking the parents whether they approved caps and gowns for the 
graduation ceremony. At another time a letter prepared by the PTA asked 
the parents to vote on whether they wanted the children to wear uniforms 
to school. A letter was sent explaining and asking cooperation in a magazine 
drive for the benefit of the school. An appeal prepared by the Athletic Asso- 
ciation, which supports all of the school teams, announced their Easter Mor- 
day card party and asked for support. 


In summary we may say that the parents of public school children have 
many more opportunities to discuss their children with the school faculty and 
administration. This is not only because the public school has a full-time 
principal, part of whose job it is to deal with parents, but also because the 
teachers are available for conferences during the school day. Even with these 
advantages the public school teacher averages only about one interview a 
week. The public school teacher also meets some parents through the PTA. 


In the parochial school, with a teaching principal and a full day of teaching 
for each member of the faculty, personal communication has to be in the 
afternoon and evening. The result is that it takes largely an informal aspect 
of telephone calls and occasional chatting. Cooperation with the PTA takes 
place on the level of the principal of the school and the officers of the 
organization. 


It remains for us to attempt an explanation of the differences in commuti- 
cation as we found them in the two school systems. We cannot accept the 
assumption that communication for its own sake has great value. The by- 
product may be friendliness and even cooperation between parent and teacher, 
but the number of contacts is not so important as the content of contacts. 
It is important to discuss the child if the child needs help; and it is important 
for the parent to know something about the school and the teacher something 
about the home, if this knowledge will benefit the child. In the last analysis 
the home and the school are separate systems with different authorities, and 
neither can substitute for or supplant the other. 


The teachers in public schools are outspoken in saying that “the parents 
interfere too much with the school,” and they point out that “parents cal 
become an awful bother to you.” The teachers in the Catholic school, on the 
other hand, say that they welcome the criticism of parents, and 
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parents should come to them and not voice their complaints to the pastor or 
at the PTA meetings. They say that “the telephone is always there, and we 
are always ready to talk with parents.” 


Here are some of the tentative explanations at which we have arrived in 
this whole study of communication between teachers and parents. 


1. Catholic parents in general seem to be more satisfied with the parochial 
school than the parents of public school children are with their school. This 
shows up particularly in the statistic concerning the percentage of parents 
who consider the teacher above average. 

Parochial Public 


Rate school above average 57.8% 52.1% 
Rate teacher above average 52.3% 31.9% 
Think child is learning enough 79.0% 71.4% 


This indicates that the parents have greater confidence in the parochial school 
teachers and do not feel the necessity for communicating with them concerning 
their children. 


2. The shortage of teachers in the parochial school (shown especially in 
the fact that there is not a full-time principal) makes it impossible to have 
an interview during the school day. There are no free periods and there is 
no time before school since the day starts with eight o’clock Mass. The public 
school teacher must be at the school from eight to four (with an hour and a 
quarter off for lunch) and can arrange an interview before or after school 
hours or at a free period during the day. 


8. It appears that there are not so many “problem children” in the parochial 


school as in the public school. The latter cannot be selective in admitting or 
retaining pupils, and must try to educate every child who comes along. 
Another reason is that the parochial school has a constant religious motivation 
for good behavior and application to study. In a sense, God is brought in as 
a “third force” to obviate some of the problems about which parent and 
teacher discuss a child. Religious teaching, themes, and symbols are every- 
where in evidence. 


4, The. parochial school teachers, especially the sisters, appear to be reluc- 
tant to have any “unnecessary” contact with lay people. It is a fact that 
the regulations of religious congregations discourage communication with 
“secular” persons, who in this case are represented by the parents of pupils. 
It is also a fact, however, that the sisters in general feel competent to handle 
the problems of conduct and of application without bothering the parents. It 
is usually the principal who makes the appointment when a parent phones to 
speak with a certain teacher. 


5. Nuclear parishioners, especially parents who are active in the PTA, the 
Boy and Girl Scout committees, and school athletic teams have easy and 
friendly relations with the teachers. They constitute less than ten percent 


ot > parents but they.account for over ninety percent of the contacts with 
chers, 


6. The great majority of parents are reluctant to “bother” the teachers, 
particularly the sisters, in the parochial school. They say it is an imposition 
to disturb the sisters who have to perform various domestic and religious 
duties in the convent after school hours. Most of these parents are not used 
to, and do not like, the atmosphere of the convent which they say is both 
“unschool-like” and “unhome-like.” They are often uneasy in the presence of 


— just as they think the sisters are shy and uneasy in talking with 
em. 
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7. Parents who have general complaints to make about the school often 
prefer to remain anonymous to the teacher. The result is that they bypass the 
teacher and make complaints to the pastor or to the other parents. It is not 
clear whether this wish for anonymity springs from a desire to spare the 
teacher’s feelings or from a fear that there may be some petty recriminations 
against the child. At any rate, the proposal has been made that a liaison 
person like the assistant pastor or a committee of the PTA act as a channel 
of communication from the parents to the pastor, principal, and teachers, 


In conclusion we may say that a kind of dilemma exists in the whole area 
of communication between parents and teachers in the parochial school. Both 
agree that there should be more opportunity for interviews and discussion. 
But there appear to be misapprehensions and misgivings on both sides, which 
may be the inbuilt result of the kind of cultural patterns in which Catholics 
have been trained. The parents do not want to intrude on the sacred precincts 
of the convent, and the sisters find it difficult to enter the secular area of 
the parents. This is an example of the institutionalized patterns of behavior 
which have developed between the clergy and the laity within the Church 
and in this case between the religious teachers and the parents of the children 
they teach. 





SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


RELIGION 
(Chairman: Rt, Rev. Msgr. T. Leo Keaveny) 


GROUP GUIDANCE IN THE CLASSROOM 
(Summary) 


BROTHER ANDRE, S.C., ST. ALOYSIUS HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The purpose of guidance in the classroom is to orientate the pupils’ thoughts 
and activities to supernatural goals and also to laudable natural ones. Guid- 
ance means orientation, and the type of guidance used in a homeroom may 
be called group guidance. This type of group guidance is of the greatest 
importance in a classroom, for it is the most practical way of realizing 
effective cooperation in any proposed project, be it spiritual, intellectual, 
cultural, or merely physical. In these days of crowded classes the only com- 
munication between teacher and pupils is group guidance. Effective group 
guidance demands a topnotch teacher. Some advantages of group guidance 
are: It presents common achievable goals and motivates to common, united 
effort in the attainment of these goals; it arouses class interest and makes 
the attainment of goals a pleasant task; it is the ideal way to build up a 
strong class pride and consequently, a fierce and active school spirit; it is 
most democratic in procedure and weaves all pupils into a pattern compatible 
with our democratic way of life; it leads to initiative on the part of the 
class leaders and active cooperation on the part of the followers. A few dis- 
advantages are: it fails if the teacher is too domineering in character, thus 
destroying initiative for leadership; it fails if the teacher is lazy, not inter- 
ested in his pupils, and positively does nothing to propose high ideals of 
action; it sometimes fails to reach the individual and his personal needs. 
In general, however, we must admit that group guidance is a most effective 
and most practical means of education and of communication, the theme of 
this national convention of 1957. 





THE RELIGION CLASS IN A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARY JOHN IGNACE, S.S.N.D., MESSMER HIGH SCHOOL, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The religion class is the most logical place for the basic guidance which 
the Catholic teacher gives a pupil. There our students can and must be pre- 
pared to build their social, cultural, scientific, and economic knowledge very 
solidly on the hard rock of faith. The guidance role played by the religion 
teacher is perhaps the most direct since the religion class spearheads our 
entire curriculum and injects the something “added” into a vocational guid- 
ance program. The latter is especially beneficial to those students who do 
not enter religion nor go on to Catholic colleges. 


Our young people are very seriously concerned about their future and 
deeply grateful for the advice of an interested teacher. It isn’t always the 
formal class situation that culminates a budding vocation or profession; it 
may be the chance remark or the spontaneous friendly gesture that settles 
a disturbed young mind. 

The aim of guidance is to assist the individual in becoming progressively 
more able to guide himself; thus, a syllabus of alert, alive courses in high 
school religion should steer our students into the best habits for life. The 


carry-over into their post-school lives will be the criterion for judging the 
worth of our influence—our individual and corporate guidance as a function 
of our religion classes. 





PERSONAL SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
(Summary) 


REV. JOHN M. CROSBY, ST. ATHANASIUS CHURCH, 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


When a priest is present in a Catholic high school students grow familiar 
with the purpose of the priesthood, namely that the students themselves are 
the terminal of all priestly activity. In the personal spiritual guidance pro- 
gram the priest exercises his injunction from Christ to teach, sanctify, and 
govern a particular boy in a precise situation. The priests involved are parish 
priests, so necessary to strengthen parochial bonds with the student studying 
outside the parish. It is personal guidance versus group guidance, the indi- 
vidual’s problem as opposed to youth’s problem. The scope of the spiritual 
guidance program is homelife, right attitude towards school, future education, 
sex, friends and entertainment, “out of school” activities, spiritual growth 
and vocation. The spiritual guidance program establishes contact between 
Holy Orders and the religious life in the midst of young lay apostles. 





TALKS TO TEENS 
(Summary) 


MRS. KATE DOOLEY, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


The effectiveness of parental guidance depends on talking with teen-agers 
rather than to them, and, even more, on listening to them. It begins when 
the small child learns that his parents love him, and that they always want 
to try to understand and to help him. 


Most parents have no formal preparation for their duties. We must rely 
on prayer, on remembrance of our own youth, on assistance from teachers 
and from reading, on a method of trial and error, and, finally, on our own 
instincts—or common sense! 


Much of the parents’ counseling is best done in an informal, almost casual 
manner. It is best done at the time when the teen-ager feels moved to confide 
in us, although this may often not be the time that we should choose. 


Parents must try constantly to be good people, as well as good parents, 
The example of our moral standards, and our sense of values, is of utmost 
importance. Children look to what parents DO, rather than what they SAY. 
It is our particular duty to show them the meaning and holiness of Christian 
marriage. 


Parents must maintain a fine balance between the necessary discipline and 
encouraging independence of decision and action, so that the teen-ager may 
develop mature judgment and a sense of confidence and responsibility. 

In problems which overlap home and school, I should like to see more 
cooperation between teachers, parents, and students. Our goal is the same— 
the temporal and eternal welfare of the teen-agers. 





™E CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL AND THE PROPER USE OF RADIO, 
TELEVISION AND MOVIES FOR EDUCATION 
(Chairman: Sister Frances Loretto, S.S.J.) 


SUMMARY 


MRS. CHARLES J. O’NEIL, HOLY ANGELS ACADEMY, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Because of our limited time schedule and the great scope of this topic, I 

intend to present certain judgments and evaluations which are those of a 
parent, I do not pretend to speak for all parents, nor for any group, nor 
forany particular kind of parent. I speak as a Catholic woman, wife, mother; 
ua teacher; as a citizen; and as a person. 


At a convention whose theme is “Education and Communication” it seems 
prudent to evaluate these three media of radio, movies, and television in 
tems of the nature of the communication that they may be legitimately ex- 
pected to impart, and to determine whether or not any such communication 
is taking place. With this in mind, we know that all three media of and by 
themselves are important because of their accessibility to the majority of our 
population and because of the nature of their influence. The mode of recep- 
tion differs, however, and for our purposes we may rate the total impact of 
each on society, and therefore on the immature and mature, in this order— 
1) television, 2) movies, and 8) radio. The impact rating here is based on 
the nature and circumstances of the communication itself and the manner 
inwhich it takes place. 


Of themselves these media constitute no menace, but like all human institu- 
tins it is to their use that we address our attention. To the modern world 
thy are what the medicine show, the traveling minstrel, the circus, the 
tadiatorial contest, the tournaments, the fairs and festivals were to other 
ages and other peoples. We cannot lump all three together; let us examine 
ech form by itself. 


What are the characteristics of the radio in its effects on the listener? 
When we use the word listener, we have said much. There are certain 
wualities on the part of the listener that are required, namely, imagination for 

atic programs and awareness of sound. Even here we can induce a 
trtain psychological state of listening without listening. Nevertheless, the 
emphasis is predominantly the emphasis on sound. 


On the other hand, the motion picture, or the cinema, which has sound now 
but originally did not and was designed to appeal to the eye, still has great 
tye appeal. This constitutes a different relation between the movie-goer and 
the movie than between the radio and the listener. Further, for the movies 
me has to decide to get up, get out, and get going. There is less passivity 

Again, the circumstances surrounding the participation in this form 
communication, be it art, entertainment, or amusement, are different— 
rkness in @ large theater with anonymous people and the state of make- 

ital” This may be good or not depending upon the character of the movie 
» Nonetheless there is some effect taking place; otherwise, why bother! 
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With the advent of television we have added together the sound of radio, 
with the eye appeal of the movies, plus the at-homeness or passivity of radio, 
Here we have a new form of communication which because of these char- 
acteristics necessarily has great effects. 


The effects of these three media—and here I am considering them in terms 
of their commercial uses, not in terms of documentary films, nor audio-visual 
aids in the schools, nor radio used for lecture or concerts, nor educational 
TV— and the media themselves have become an integral part of our life and 
they affect human behavior and customs to such an extent that it has become 
the responsibility not only of parents, but of teachers, to build a higher level 
of taste on the part of the public. This should also be the responsibility of 
the communicating agencies themselves, 


How these three media are an agent of education is the second facet we 
shall investigate. That they can be used specifically and precisely as educa- 
tional instruments in the schoolroom we know from fact and experience. But 
do commercial TV, and radio, and entertainment films function as agents of 
education? Certainly they are informational and instructional; certainly they 
have sociological, economic, and political aspects. They give us an insight to 
the very substance of our culture, and they do contribute toward education. 
In this way I believe we may agree that these media are agents of education, 
perhaps unwittingly but nevertheless true because they do have an effect on 
the development of the total human person. We may ask ourselves how: 
how does this education take place, and is it suitable education? How it 
takes place, we may for purposes of this paper dismiss. Is it suitable is the 
question which concerns us most directly. 


We must keep in mind that most of the education that takes place is a 
by-product. While TV and radio stations do have specific educational pro- 
grams, most of their programming is commercial and designed for commercial 
purposes, in other words to make a profit. This is something that is essential 
to a complete understanding of communication. These media, while commuri- 
cating and even being desirous of meaningful communication, are also in- 
dustries, highly competitive, and highly skilled. It is this union of communi- 
cation with profit-making, which here involves advertising, that makes pro- 
gramming difficult. It also makes evaluation often seem to be criticism or 
infringement of freedom. If we add to this evaluation the basic idea of moral 
evaluation, we have entered the realm of heated and decided debate, especially 
in our American society which has been appropriately described as pluralistic. 
For Catholics, a minority group in this pluralistic society and one with definite 
moral standards, we find ourselves in the position of exercising moral judg- 
ment which may or may not be acceptable to many other citizens of our 
society. Here lies the challenge to both parents and teachers. How we meet 
this is part of the education of our children and also part of our continuing 
education as parents and teachers as well as our responsibility. We must 
remember that we, too, like our children are affected by these media, even 
unintentionally. We must judge these media as agents of education by asking 
what kind of education do they impart by way of content—information, 
ideas, ideals, cultural standards, and example. 


From these remarks on the content of the media we may proceed to another 
important and fundamental condition. These media are both creatures of 
our society and environment and creators of it. There is a reciprocal rela- 
tionship between the people in a society and the institutions of that society. 
This circularity is difficult to interrupt. Sometimes an attempt to interrupt 
it must be made, but nevertheless we must recognize the circularity. To 4 
parent, and of course to real teachers, one of the most important aspects 
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child rearing and development is not only the development of the child him- 
self, but how society may affect the development of the child, either adversely 
or favorably. It is here that we find that area of greatest common concern 
and common effort for teachers and parents. We may legitimately expect— 
from the Church, the family, and society or the state—the creation of a 
suitable climate for the development and nourishment of children and the 
continuance of this climate for mature growth. This idea of the common 
good is often overlooked in considerations of mass media. Mass media help, 
at least, to produce mass culture, and we cannot overlook nor underestimate 
the basic responsibilities of these media for the common good nor the relation 
of the common good to the mass media. Mass media can both curtail inde- 
pendent thinking and encourage it. 


We cannot expect the family of and by itself to handle the good and bad 
effects of mass communication. The parents in the family may be unaware 
that they too are affected. 


Let us consider some important influences, especially in the movies and in 
television. In the motion pictures there has been a “moral retrogression” in 
the last two years as judged by the evaluations of the Legion of Decency. 
There are a number of reasons for this. I shall mention only one, namely 
moral apathy and public indifference. Here we get a reflection of the tone 
of our society. What about television? One of the main criticisms of tele- 
vision material is its violence, brutality, and hostility. This, too, is a reflection 
of our society. Yet these examples of unacceptable conduct or misbehavior 
may lead to direct action by the beholder. Here we have an example of this 
reciprocal relation between society and the individuals in it. In other words, 
we all bear some responsibility for whatever criticisms we may legitimately 
have of these media. Somehow we are failing; perhaps, so fundamental 
and yet so necessary and maybe easy for you here, in prayer! 


Other interesting influences are: the material used in advertising—the 
glamorous, easy-going, perfect existence which seems so accessible from ad- 
vertising; the “half-hour world” resolution of human problems that mankind 
has had to face since creation; the facile solution of emotional and psycho- 
logical problems; the development of habits of viewing and listening without 
any real conscious awareness of these habits; the feeling that life has cheated 
you because your own existence is less enticing than that of the world of 
TV or movies; or the opposite, a dull acceptance of one’s life relieved by a 
few hours of viewing of a more enchanting existence. There is danger here 
of passive, stultified existence which might suddenly erupt into explosive 
violence because of lack of activity. The very educational and most desirable 
part of TV carries with it, as do many human institutions, the seeds of its 
own downfall. When we can have “all this and heaven too,” as it were, 
without stirring from our chairs in our living rooms, this can have the effect 
of weakening our powers for dealing with actual situations and serious indi- 
vidual problems. “To depend exclusively on an artistic fare consisting of 
substitutes, of technical’ reproductions of sounds and colours, is bound to 
deprive us gradually of our appetite for spiritual adventure.” (Sir Ernest 
Barkers, Age and Youth, quoted by V. A. Demant in Cross Currents, p. 224, 
Vol. 5, 1955). Of course, for those involved in the production of these shows, 
the activity is a highly dynamic one. But the effect, although unintended, is 
highly undesirable. 


_The amount of time spent on viewing or listening is a matter for considera- 
tion. There are many studies to indicate that twenty-five hours a week is 
commonplace. This is as much time as is spent in school. The urgency in 
viewing varies with the age of the child. This is decidedly a question for 
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parents to consider and solve, though they may need some help by way of 
advice and cooperative action of other parents. Finally, the importance of 
the hero-figure, be it fact or fiction, as presented in any of these media but 
notably in TV and the movies, may be considered. The hero has always been 
important: in poetry, legend, fairytale, novel, drama. We need heroes, 
Therefore, it is important that we be able to recognize the hero. But what 
if there is none, or if he is a poor example. Then we are bereft of an essential 
emotional claim of our very nature. There are many other facets we might 
consider, but these are enough to focus our attention on the deep and abiding 
relationship between the individual and the society, between the creature and 
the creator, between these media and the individuals in this society. An 
awareness of this relationship will be an advance in evaluation of strategic- 
like magnitude. 


We have been considering aspects of these media which need constructive 
criticisms and action. I should like to mention on the positive side the great 
contributions of these media to music, to news gathering, to political comment 
and debate, to public discussion and forums, to expression of talents of young 
people, to presentation of artistic and dramatic programs of extraordinary 
merit to vast and interested audiences, to the enrichment of our lives by way 
of travel, to great sporting events, to the workings of democracy, and to 
legitimate childhood entertainment. These are magnificent additions to man’s 
understanding of himself and to educational experiences beyond all expecta- 
tions only a few years ago. 


If what we have considered here has any merit, it will prompt us to ask 
ourselves how we shall use these media. To do this, individuals need standards 
and principles of evaluation. This is, of course, the responsibility of the 
parent, but it is here that the school may exercise a decisive influence. Here 
I ask for a renewed, progressive, and decided emphasis, a firm command and a 
deep knowledge of the doctrines of religion in order to perceive intelligently 
the cogency of the ultimate religious and spiritual values as they impinge 
daily on all human action—which is moral action. Authoritarian statements, 
though needed, are no substitutes for the comprehension of absolute principles 
and their application in the practical scheme of the everyday life as it is 
either affected by or portrayed by the movies, radio, and television. To 
separate the practice of morality from the principles of the supernatural 
life makes morality a vacuum and is contrary to the very nature of the 
human person—child or adult. We act as we think. Therefore, it becomes 
increasingly apparent and imperative that we think better so that we may 
act better. 


The home by example, the school by explicit instruction, and the home and 
school cooperating through effective associations of parents and teachers can 
provide opportunities for strengthening the actions of parents, teachers, and 
children. We can also encourage our young people with talent in the com- 
munication arts to devote their lives to these fields with a deep and true 
sense of vocation. This cooperation, which is the real flowering of the common 
good, will provide the effective means of using and legitimately enjoying 
these media produced by man’s ingenuity under God’s providence in a manner 
consonant with true education and Christian leisure. 





STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
(Chairman: Brother Henry Ringkamp, S.M.) 


SUMMARY 


SISTER M. HYACINTH, 0O.S.F., PIUS XI HIGH SCHOOL, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


HicgH ScHooL ATHLETICS 


The question of conflict between the C.Y.O. and school athletics program is 
solved in some dioceses by having the schools submit their program to the 
C.Y.0. director who then completes his calendar of activities. 


SocraL ACTIVITIES 


The question of integration of social activities brought the following 
comments: 


In the South, colored students bring their own dates to school dances and 
socialize with other students but do not dance with them. In the case of 
mixers the colored students gradually withdraw. The students refuse to 
engage the facilities of picnic grounds and swimming pools which bar the 


colored. 
STUDENT COUNCIL 
Should students have a voice in school government? 


Students should not be permitted to absorb the teachers’ authority in any 
way, but they should be given a voice in school government which would, of 
course, be in conformity with the administration. That the faculty moderator 
of student council work in close harmony with the administration and other 
faculty members was considered of great importance. Rather than have the 
students select the activities which they like, the school should try to develop 


_ sense of values so that they will elect those activities which will benefit 
em. 





PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR COMPLETE LIVING 
(Summary) 


ANTHONY R. LAWLESS, A.B., ATHLETIC DIRECTOR, 
FENWICK HIGH SCHOOL, OAK PARK, ILL. 


One of the most serious school problems that confronts educators today is 
the woeful lack of facilities for physical education. It is now receiving na- 
tional attention through the President’s Council on Youth Fitness. Since 
these deficiencies exist in our Catholic schools in probably the same proportion 
as in the public schools, it is of vital concern to us. 


Obviously the remedy is a simple one: provide the necessary additions, 
equipment, and teachers. But in practice it is not that simple. The whole 
revision program will take time, much money, preparation of teachers, and 
the cooperation of our Catholic people and religious orders in providing the 
necessary funds for such an enlarged private school program. The em- 
barrassing truth is that we, the public, have failed the youth of our land in 
the past in not providing the physical plants, equipment, and the technical 
teachers required for proper physical education. 


The troublesome question of juvenile delinquency may have a close relation 
to this problem of physical education, but that consideration is beyond the 
immediate scope of this paper. The officers of the secondary school depart- 
ment have asked the specific question: “Exactly what physical fitness is 
developed in a student when a complete physical educational program is pro- 
vided in a Catholic high school?” I am happy to attempt the reply for the 
same basic problems are met in all Catholic high schools, large or small. The 
essential problems are: providing space, equipment, instructors, and an 
understanding approach to the solution. My answer involves not only “physi- 
cal fitness” of the student but also his character development, his moral, 
intellectual, and social growth. These factors are inexorably interwoven in 
the complete development of the boy. In other words the “physical education” 
cannot be isolated entirely from the school training for “complete living.” 


I will consider only the physical training in gymnastic work, swimming, and 
intramural activities arranged for the entire student body in our particular 
school. No consideration will be given to interscholastic competition—limited 
to a specialized group of students. 

Fenwick High is a boys’ day school with a capacity enrollment of 1,200 
boys. It is a strictly college preparatory school and offers no shop, commercial, 
or general courses. Entrance to the school is by competitive examination and 
98% of its graduates enter college. The school, like many others, has prac- 
tically no campus, school yard, or field house for outside physical education 
or for other sports. It does have a fully equipped gymnasium and a model 
swimming pool both of which are of collegiate size. 

Fenwick has had a complete gymnastic, swimming, and intramural pro- 
gram from the opening of the school in 1929, which reached its full develop- 
ments with the capacity enrollment several years ago. From the very be- 
ginning the physical program formed an integral part of the total school 
policy which was based on the premise “a sound mind in a sound body.” 
Both formal moral education (religion) and physical education (gym and 
swimming) have been taught every day to every student, each subject for a 
full normal class period (45 minutes). This has been a continuous and con- 
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stant policy of the school, in order to develop the entire boy for complete 
living now and in his future life. 


The daily physical training is equally divided, over a two week period, 
between gym and swimming. Both are closely supervised by instructors who 
have devised many time-saving methods to insure the maximum time on the 
gym floor or in the swimming pool. 


The whole physical machinery gets into operation when the freshman enters 
the school for orientation a few days before the upper classmen. He takes a 
full physical examination by a battery of physicians, each in his own field, 
eyes, teeth, lungs, heart, etc. He is weighed, measured for height, and all 
information is entered on a master card. Parents are notified of any defects 
and they must furnish doctor’s report of correction. 


The school itself offers special remedial work for post-polio cases, under- 
developments, and other physical defects which are corrective. In the post- 
polio cases the swimming pool and the special physical therapeutic equipment 
are used. The school has a complete physical therapy room with whirlpool 
baths, diathermy units, infra-red lamps, and a full complement of first aid. 
Corrective exercises in the gym on bars, pulleys, weights, etc., are given ac- 
cording to the needs of special development for other physical defects. Other 
temporary cases of athlete’s feet, skin eruptions, ear trouble, infected eyes, 
colds, etc., receive special treatment and disposition as needed. They are kept 
out of the pool and showers until the condition clears. The more serious cases 
are referred to the parents for their family physician’s attention. 


The competitive spirit among high school boys is recognized and capitalized. 
Calisthenics or setting-up exercises are never taken as a distinct and separate 
drill, or physical discipline, or for their intrinsic value. Exercises so performed 
meet with little response in the youngster and are done listlessly and in- 
differently unless they are associated with a particular intramural competitive 
game. The class is motivated by the competitive game which follows the bodily 
drill. Each scholastic year there are ten different intramural team sports— 
from basketball to boxing. There are five intramural individual sports, namely, 
golf, tennis, handball, bowling, and ping-pong. The intramural finals between 
the various gym classes are held in the afternoon after school, and the major 
finals such as basketball, boxing, swimming, etc., in the evenings with parents 
and spectators present. Suitable trophies, medals, pins, and other awards are 
given to successful teams and individuals. The championship teams and names 
are inscribed permanently on the gymnasium scrolls. 


All this requires much supervision. All gym classes and swimming are 
controlled by gymnasium instructors and swimming coaches who are full time 
physical educators. They may have student assistants, selected for the most 
part from those boys unable, due to some temporary or permanent disability, 
to participate in the regular classes. The gym equipment consists of weights, 
exercise pulleys, horizontal bars, ladders, climbing ropes, exercise horses, etc. 
It is a full complement of equipment which may require much duplication in 
many sports and much replacement from constant use, but it is always main- 
tained in first-class condition. 

Few disciplinary problems are encountered. Experience has eliminated most 
of them for effective sanctions are imposed immediately. The boys have learned 
by hard experience that there is no prospect of getting out of a gym class, 
or loafing in the class, or causing a disturbance. They know that they will 
have to pay the price at once. Coordination in play is easier than suffering in 
the “penalty box.” A cooperative spirit is soon developed. The boys quickly 
learn that participation is the most profitable way for them to operate. It 
should be noted that all boys do not develop equal skills or benefit equally by 
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the setting-up exercises or the intramural activities. But then all boys do not 
put the same effort into the play or have the same incentive for physical de- 
velopment. However, at the end of the school year all boys can swim the 
length of the pool and back again, except about five in each incoming class. 
There are these few who just cannot be taught, or will not learn, principally 
because of a fear of water. 

While it is difficult or almost impossible to measure intangibles like physical 
development, there is one activity that does permit a fairly accurate inven- 
tory—and that is swimming. 

The bodily development and the acquired techniques due to the regular use 
of the swimming pool under trained supervision will remain with the student 
during his adult life. Practically all the boys have learned to swim at least 
150 feet—much more than most of the men in the Armed Forces in World 
War II. Many boys in each class have passed the Red Cross lifesaving tests 
which will never be forgotten in any future emergency. 


As a further indication of the physical value of swimming, the junior and 
senior teams have consistently won the Catholic League swimming champion- 
ships for the past twenty years. In competition with Chicago’s public school 
champions which started only four years ago, the Fenwick swimmers have 
been consistent winners all four years. Relay teams and individuals from the 
school have established several national interscholastic records which can be 
found in the National Athletic Association Swimming Guide. 

Just what the contribution of gym physical education has been over the 
twenty-eight years it has been in operation in Fenwick, its aid to better health, 
its increased efficiency in the student, its carry-over of physical skills and 
definite moral norms into adult life—all this is something that cannot be 
measured by a yardstick or examined under a microscope. 

But it is very definite that neither the faculty, the physical educational de- 
partment, nor the other school groups (parent-teachers, alumni, etc.) would 
wish to part with it or have it curtailed. 

Incidentally, it might be of interest to educators to state that no physical 
education credits are computed in the scholastic record, even though classes 
are conducted daily. The school requirement has always been a minimum of 
20 scholastic credits (including religion) for graduation, properly proportioned 
among classroom subjects according to fixed standards. The strong conviction 
exists among all interested school groups that through the regular and com- 
plete program of daily physical activity the ultimate objective of the school 
has been substantially advanced. This well-known policy of the school, ex- 
pressed in its regulations, states: “Students at Fenwick are a society of 
gentlemen, an organization whose object is the attainment of a thoroughly 
Catholic pre-college education.” 

I have merely sketched the over-all details of the physical education as a 
part of the general policy of the school: “A Catholic mind in a sound body.” 
I am thoroughly convinced, after my long experience, that our physical pro- 
gram by its general application and daily regularity has made its very definite 
contribution to the total development of the Fenwick students. The whole job 
requires the complete cooperation with the teaching faculty, the religion pro- 
fessors, the administration officials, all departments, and all extracurricular 
activities in order to develop the entire boy and his moral, intellectual, social, 
and physical qualities for his college career and his lifework. I think it has 
been well worth the time, the effort, and the expenditure. If, in view of my 
experience, I were asked to outline a program for a Catholic boys’ high school 
for the coming generation and with the same given circumstances, I would 
endorse the plan I have used for nearly thirty years. I think it has accom: 
plished worthwhile results. 
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SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
(Summary) 


SISTER M. GEORGINE, 0.S.F. 
PIUS XI HIGH SCHOOL, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The three problems of school publications which this panel is to consider are 
the over-emphasis on the school annual and the possibility of a substitute for 
it, the value of membership in scholastic press associations, and the role of the 
moderator in publications. 

Tue ScHooL ANNUAL. The distortion of values in the content, appearance, 
size of the yearbook, and in the type of work done by the staff is sufficient to 
contest the worth of the project. Any positive ends it may achieve can be 
accomplished more creatively and more fundamentally by the school paper, 
which can be bound every year to substitute for the yearbook. 

ScHOLASTIC Press ASSOCIATIONS. There are many worthwhile benefits to be 
derived from school press associations whether Catholic or secular. Besides 
the exchange of ideas and the evaluation of experts offered by these organiza- 
tions, they foster a spirit of self-criticism and offer an opportunity to contrib- 
ute to the principles and standards of such associations. 


THE RoLE OF THE MoDERATOR. The moderator of school publications must be 


a perfectionist who is tolerant. He must be an idealist who is realistic. He 
must be a doer who is sometimes willing just to be. He must set high stand- 
ards, encourage perfection in his students’ work, and be omnipresent in guiding 
the staff toward attainment. If it is to be a student publication, however, he 
must never succumb to the temptation to do the work himself. By a full read- 
ing and discussion program under the moderator’s direction, a staff can plan 
and produce a mature school pubiication. 





STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
(Summary) 


BROTHER CELESTINE, F.S.C., 
CALVERT HALL COLLEGE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Student activities are the life stream and the pulse of school life. They 
foster vital opportunities for enriching student life and serve as reservoirs for 
vibrant and healthy community life. The necessity for such interaction be- 
tween school and community stems from the recognition that today’s students 
are tomorrow’s leaders. Leadership, then, is one of the most desired outcomes 
of student activities. Its program is one which encourages active participation 
of all who come within the curricular or extracurricular sphere. 


That leadership is sorely needed is obvious. Catholic education has failed, 
according to Monsignor John Tracy Ellis of Catholic University, to produce 
the type of leaders that certainly can be expected of it. More deplorable is our 
state when we recall that Catholics are heirs to the oldest and greatest educa- 
tional system in the world, that system which produced intellectual giants and 
leaders in the medieval world. A restoration of that type of leadership is 
possible through a strong core curriculum and a dynamic student activities 
program. Such a program fosters discipline, experience, initiative, creative- 
ness, generosity, self-sacrifice, tolerance, loyalty, and dedication—the noble 
virtues of great leaders. 


School personnel associated with student activities do well to heed the mes- 
sage of Sir Harry Lauder and his lamplighter. At dusk each day the experi- 
enced old man would put a ladder up a light pole and climb up to light the 
lamp. When he had lighted that lamp, he climbed down his ladder and carried 
it to the next lamp post. Finally, the old man would be out of sight. But you 
could always tell which way he went by the lamps he had lit. 


So must it be with a student activities program if it is to enrich student 
and community life. 





RELIGION 
(Chairman: Sister M. Elaine, S.S.N.D.) 


SUMMARY 


REV. ROBERT VOIGT, ST. JOSEPH’S CHURCH, PIERZ, MINN. 


GOING STEADY 


It is imperative that we develop an accurate idea of what is meant by going 
steady. In the absence of such a clear concept, there will be constant confusion. 
At one time there were twelve sacraments, but after a clear definition was 
given, the number of sacraments was constant for all. So it will be with going 
steady. A definition that appears quite good is the following. A couple can be 
considered as going steady if they: 


A. Want to be recognized for each other 
B. Give signs of affection 
C. Want to be alone 


On the basis of this definition, going steady must be discouraged on the 
secondary level, for it is an occasion of sin. 


A Catholic school may wonder whether it has the authority to direct the 
students in their life away from school. The school has delegated authority 
from the parents to educate the children intellectually and morally. In addi- 
tin it has direct authority by divine law to educate: “Go and teach all 
nations.” On these two scores the school should not hesitate with its directives 
for the proper conduct of the students away from school. Often, too, the head 
of such a school is a priest who may handle the problem either as a school 
problem or as a parochial problem. 


The problem of going steady is one that should be handled on an individual 
basis, not in a large group. On an individual basis it is handled in a counsel- 
ing room or in the confessional. 


DEVELOPING STUDENTS IN THE SENSE OF THE APOSTOLATE 


In developing a sense of the apostolate the various groups are fine: the 
legion of Mary, the Third Order of St. Francis, the Third Order of St. 
Dominic, ete. None of these groups is better than its leader. As great sums 
are expended for coaches, so moneys should not be spared in preparing leaders 
for these apostolates. : 


The apostolate is developed not so much by having the students go out to 
talk as it is by having them go out to live a good Christian life. St. Francis 
Xavier’s big obstacle to the conversion of Goa was the immoral lives of the 
Portuguese, and in contrast Christianity spread so rapidly at the beginning 

use the pagans saw how the Christians loved one another. Living the 
Christian life should receive great emphasis in the apostolate. And now with 
the Tules for Holy Communion relaxed, large numbers of students should be 
— this sacrament to strengthen their wills in the doing of the Christian 
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GRADUATES AND CATHOLIC COLLEGE EDUCATION 


The rule in the Code is clear that Catholics may not attend a sectarian 
college or a secular college without permission from the ordinary. The rule is 
made that severe because there is real danger that the adolescent Catholic will 
lose his faith in an atmosphere where the constant nourishment of that faith 
is lacking. On the other hand the Catholic college is geared to the Catholic, 
As a law student will go to a law school, so a Catholic student should attend 
a Catholic school. 
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THE COMMUNICATION ARTS: READING, WRITING, SPEAKING 
(Chairman: Brother Nicholas Mary, F.M.S.) 


THE ORAL APPROACH TO POETRY AND DRAMA 
(Summary) 


SISTER M. GRETCHEN, C.S.J., MT. ST. JOSEPH ACADEMY, 
BRIGHTON, MASS. 


The only valid approach to poetry and drama in the English course is the 
oral approach, and her voice is the teacher’s first asset. Not only should she 
read the great works to her students, but the students also should read aloud 
generous passages of the bible, Shakespeare, Newman, Browning, etc. In 
particular, our students need the grandeurs of the bible in a day when life 
has lost its large proportions. 


The obstacle to such emphasis in the classroom is the extent of ground the 
teacher must cover. It belongs to us, nevertheless, as Catholic educators, to 
give our children these “images of magnificence.” 


Choral speaking is a high art, but a teacher with some native sensitivity 
will not go wrong in attempting it on the quieter levels. Prepare the class atti- 
tude for oral work, and then call for exaggeration of diction and precision of 
pace. Memorization will be a by-product. 


In regard to drama, a methods course in play production is a crying need 
for English teachers. There are basic rules of which no teacher who is called 
on to present an assembly or other program should be ignorant. The best 
program material is found in the English course. As often as possible we 
should avoid the superficial and formula plays advertised in the catalogues. 
A school would do well to build up a repertoire of short classics and revive 
these from year to year. 

This insistence on familiarity with the best material is for the same reason 
that we, as Catholics, engage in education: to enlarge their minds and hearts— 
4 necessary preparation that they may give good gifts to the world, a founda- 
tion for their own fulfillment. 





READING ENGLISH 
(Summary) 


BROTHER BENEDICT, C.F.X., ST. XAVIER HIGH 
SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


How to prepare and stimulate pupils (dull, average, and bright) to do 
continued and intelligent reading is a common problem of high school teachers. 
The dire necessity for Catholic high school graduates with highly developed 
reading skills and a wide and deep variety of reading interests is also a 
commonplace. How to meet these problems ? 


One solution, tried and found successful, is a supervised reading program. 
The general objectives of such a program are: 
1. to increase reading ability by increasing vocabulary and power of 
comprehension ; 


2. to increase the desire to read. 
Particular objectives fall into three classes: 


1. for dull pupils, to master basic reading skills by reading simple ma- 
terial for the thought content; 


2. for average pupils, 
a. to increase the variety of reading interests; 
b. to increase the rate of comprehension; 
8. for bright pupils, 
a. to increase and broaden interests in a wide variety of mature, 
complex, and difficult material; 
b. to increase the rate of comprehension to a maximum. 


The tried materials used in such a course are sets of paperbacks. In one 
experiment three graded lists of various titles (fiction, religion, history, and 
science) were composed for each grade level—corresponding to the abilities of 
the bright, the average, and the dull of the particular grade. Enough copies 
of each title were purchased so that a complete set of the same title could 
be distributed to a room. Individual tests were then both composed and 
purchased for these books. 
The method of conducting such a program was to distribute a complete set 
of books to each room during the reading period. (It was necessary to elimi- 
nate the study period from the daily class schedule and substitute the reading 
period.) The books were read only during the reading period, and during the 
period the pupil was permitted only to read these books. At the end of a 
specified time, the prepared test was given to the whole class, and then a new 
set of books was sent in. The grades obtained on the test were incorporated 
into the pupil’s English mark. The minimum number of books read by each 
pupil was one every three weeks, or twelve a year. 
The prefect of the reading period: 
1. motivates and inspires the pupils to read; 
2. sees that they do read; and 
3. has them chart their progress. 

The only way to learn to read is by reading. 
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MOTIVATING HIGH SCHOOL WRITING 
(Summary) 


BROTHER FRANK KLAPP, S.M., CHAMiNADE COLLEGE 
ACADEMY, CLAYTON, MO. 


Perhaps our biggest challenge in getting students to write is discovering 
not so much a technique but a motivation that will attract them to the difficult 
task of expressing their own thoughts. We shall consider, therefore, motiva- 
tim under the double aspect of a moving ideal for writing and a moving 
method of writing. 

Motivation, as a moving ideal, is found in exploring with our students the 
very notion of communication as it is found: firstly, in the internal life of 
God who generates the Trinity; secondly, in the external life of God’s creation 
where everything is a footprint, an image, or a mirror of God; thirdly, in 
external nature where everything is “news of God”; and, finally, in the stu- 
dents’ very life which is a daily communication. 

But the danger of ideals—and so of our motivation—is that they may remain 
in the abstract, never being embodied in practical means to achieve the goal 
in sight. Hence, we propose a moving method of writing that rests upon two 
principles: the writing should be gradual and it should be practical. Such an 
approach demands emphasis upon areas of concentration, while at the same 
time keeping aware of the whole writing process. 

These areas of concentration are six. They must, of course, be inculcated 
via techniques that are challenging and stimulating. This précis can hint 
at only a few. 

a. The Word: Teach a word a day, every day. 


b. The Sentence: Have the students use the daily word in a sentence each 
night, varying the types of sentences over the period of the year so as to 
include every conceivable kind or type. 


. The Paragraph: Begin the students on writing a unified paragraph by 
having them interpret the theme, then the structure, then the diction and 
imagery, finally the rhythm of a poem being studied. A similar approach 
can be applied to any other literary type being studied with the class. 

. The Full-Length Essay: By the gradual approach to #c, the student 
will already be writing full-length themes before he is cognizant of the 
wl At this point, insert the use of “connectives” to give organizational 
unity, 

¢. Imitative Writing: Knowing how to express himself fully, the student 
will now want to do so stylistically. Many techniques of good style can 
be learned by “imitating” classical and modern writers. 

- Creative Writing: The student is now ready to marshall all his forces 
upon a good piece of creative writing—a short story, a morality play, an 
autobiography, or an informal essay—provided the ingredients of the 
literary type have been sufficiently grasped when analyzing a specific 
type of literature. 

By 4 motivation, then, that presents a moving ideal for writing, as well as 
4 moving method of writing, the student can learn to communicate forcefully. 
But effective as these methods may be, no technique can substitute for the 
Mmacy of the teacher whose contagious enthusiasm alone makes possible 
the fine art of communication which is as much caught as taught. 
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RECOGNITION OF PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES AND THE USE OF 
MODERN TECHNIQUES IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
(Chairmen: Brother Edwin Goerdt, S.M., and Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X.) 


SUMMARY 


REV. ARTHUR SHEEHAN, S.J., JESUIT EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, BOSTON, MASS. 


The general topic of this meeting was Modern Techniques in the Teaching 
of the Social Sciences on the Secondary Level. The program was divided into 
two parts. The first was more or less negative, a warning that our students 
may be unconsciously affected by propaganda. Father John F. Cronin, the 
assistant director of Social Action Department of the N. C. W. C. urged the 
instilling and developing in the minds of students the ability to recognize 
propaganda for what it is, the ability to distinguish news from propaganda. 
This he considered a very important objective of every course in the social 
sciences. In religious matters we have, of course, an infallible source of truth 
in the teachings of the Catholic Church. These teachings must ever be in 
the background of our teaching. Beyond these teachings it is truly difficult 
at times to find any demonstrated truths on current questions in the social 
sciences. The common sources of our information are newspapers, periodicals, 
radio, television, movies. Through all these media we have various so-called 
“commentators” who while professing to give the news actually weight such 
news with their own opinions, conjectures, and conclusions. 


It is the task of the teacher to develop proper attitudes in his students. 
On the one hand, there is the danger that they become cynical so that they 
believe nothing; and on the other hand they must not be so naive that they 
believe everything. 


How does a teacher accomplish this? First of all, we must strive to instill 
an earnest desire and a true appreciation of truth. We must teach them that 
in order to find the truth they must pay a price, proportional to its value, in 
time and in labor. For this, an energetic and an open mind is required. How- 
ever, high school students cannot examine all the sources of information. In 
fact, except for specialists, we are all forced by the immensity of the field to 
limit our search for the truth. Hence we are forced, within the limits set by 
time and expense, to seek reputable columnists and periodicals. Father Cronin 
cited himself as an example how time will limit even the possibilities of one 
who is consulted frequently as an expert. He makes it a practice to read every 
day eight or ten newspapers and four or five specialized magazines, admitting 
at the same time that it is impossible for a teacher and much less for a student 
to do the same. 


In order to get at the truth in a controversial issue it is not always necessary, 
at times it is impossible, to hear both sides. Moreover, especially if the issue 
is highly emotional, it is much more practical to seek the opinion of an im 
partial outsider who has proved himself over the years to be possessed of sound 
judgment, honesty, and a thorough knowledge of the issues involved. In seek- 
ing the truth, beware of sweeping statements, especially general condemns: 
tions of whole peoples or classes of people. Those who hold extreme views @ 
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a subject are by this very fact suspect. Teach the students to be wary of 
“labels,” “statistics,” and “inside information.” One practical suggestion for 
developing correct attitudes and methods: Have the class, or even better per- 
haps, have a team of four, six, or eight students study for a week some current 
issue using the available resources of newspapers, news magazines, radio, and 
television, and hand in a composite report—with perhaps a minority report. 
Follow this with discussion and debate in the classroom. There will be con- 
fusion, but make it a guided confusion with the teacher as guide. 


In the panel discussion which followed, other common techniques of propa- 
ganda were noted: “name calling,” that technique by which advocates of a 
cause are stated “to oppose the same things which we oppose”; “testimonials” 
from people who may be famous in one field but know absolutely nothing 
about that field in which the testimony is used; “the plain folks” device; “the 
band wagon”; the “Hitler technique” of repeating over and over again~in 
spite of all denials; “flag waving”; etc. 


The difficulty of recognizing real bias was discussed. The only proposed 
method of discovering bias was the acquisition of a complete knowledge of an 
individual’s background, education, writings, consistent or inconsistent posi- 
tion, etc. It is important, too, to recognize the possibility of one’s own bias. 
Of the two attitudes—“I am not prejudiced but...” and “I may be prejudiced 
80...” —the second would seem preferable. 


The second part of the program was on the positive side and was directed 
towards the development of certain techniques which would prove practical 
and valuable in the teaching of the social sciences. Brother Bernard Frederick, 
F.MS., of Mt. St. Michael High School, New York, started out with the propo- 
sition that as far as he was concerned it was much better to stick to the word 
history than the term social studies. He did not believe that in high school 
there should be any special emphasis on sociology, consumer education, etc. 
These usually prove to be substitutes for religion and poor substitutes at that. 
Hence he advocated putting all necessary instructions in this section of the 
social sciences back in the religion classes where they constitute a solid founda- 
tion for secondary students. Consequently he advocated the teaching of history 
with special emphasis on our Catholic culture and heritage and on our national 
culture and heritage. He noted that in New York State it is required that one 
year be given to world history and two years of United States history. This is 
to him a lack of proportion. The history teacher in high school should insist 
on the influence and impact of our Christian culture, dwelling especially on 
the Christian era and the period of the Middle Ages. 

In indicating some of the materials, Brother advocated selecting movies and 
Programs on TV, but rather stressed the point that in recommending movies 
he was recommending certain pictures pointed out by the teacher to be seen 
by the students outside of class. Brother was very much inclined to minimize 
the Place of movies in class, stating that in his opinion they can become very 
easily a waste of time. Of course, too, Brother pointed out the importance of 
correlating assigned readings, books, magazines, etc., with the subject matter 
of the class. In advocating book reports he pointed out, too, that there could 
be correlation between the English department and the social science depart- 
dhe so that one and the same book report would be accepted in both or 
_ Brother Raymond Glemet, S.M., of St. Joseph High School, Cleveland, took 
issue at once with Brother Bernard Frederick stating that in his opinion 
movies shown in school in connection with class were far from being a waste 
of time. From the subsequent discussion, however, it would seem that the two 
were not holding entirely opposite opinions on the matter, but simply that one 
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was stressing the danger of wasting time and the other was advocating care. 
ful preparation and close coordination between the picture and the class in 
order that it should not be a waste of time. 


Brother Glemet was very strong in recommending continual use of the 
“chalk board.” He seemed to think that many teachers do not use this audio- 
visual help for the simple reason that they do not know how to do so. Brother 
clearly indicated that artistic ability is not required, that elementary squares 
and circles, “stick figures,” would be just as practical as artistic drawings, 
Another simple technique advocated was the use of easel paper. He gave 
simple examples of a baseball diamond in which the first page would show the 
base runner from home plate to first base and encountering the first obstacle; 
the next, second base, etc., until the return to home plate. The other would be 
the growth of the acorn; successive pages indicating the growth to the fullness 
of an oak tree. Still another simple audio-visual aid was the flannel board, a 
piece of flannel or cotton on plyboard 3’ by 4’. The Standard Publishing Com- 
pany has a series of bible history stories made up of pictures with flannel on 
the back. Where movement is essential, colored flannel could well be used. 


Sister Mary Gemma, H.H.M., Central Catholic High School, Canton, Ohio, 
talked primarily about techniques for teaching the social sciences to he ac- 
quired from an examination and study of information and quiz programs on 
TV, e.g., “Twenty-one,” “What’s My Line,” “This Is Your Life,” “Tic Tac 
Toe,” “Down You Go,” and, in general, programs of panel discussions, of 
elections, of courtroom scenes, etc. Sister stated that there are at least forty- 
five such programs in a week, at least six every day, and as many as twelve 
can be seen on certain days. There is a general pattern common to these pro- 
grams but the methods vary. The problem is to adapt the technique of a 


program to the classroom. This constitutes a challenge to the teacher, and 
ingenuity, perception, and careful preparation are required for success. These 
techniques can become stimulating methods of drill, problem solving, and quick 
review. 


In all this there is one practical difficulty—the prohibition or serious re 
strictions placed upon the sisters to have TV! 


Miss Mary F. McManus, supervisor for school libraries in the Chicago 
public schools, spoke of libraries in connection with teaching, noting first of 
all that the use of libraries in school work is not modern, and secondly that a 
library is not identified with any one subject, although on the secondary level 
social science does prove to be one of the principal concerns of a librarian. In 
the first place, the class should be brought to the school library. The teacher 
must be familiar with the library and procedure. In the library the students 
should first be instructed in the use of a dictionary and introduced to the 
unabridged dictionary, the various types of encyclopedias, and certain type 
of specialized reference books pertaining to the subject matter of the class. 
Only after this are they to be instructed in the use of the card catalogues. 

In the classroom itself the students would be given annotated lists of books 
in various parts of the subject. One technique for the use of library materials 
would be the appointment of a group of gifted students who would work to- 
gether and hand in committee reports on some particular point in a branch of 
the social sciences being studied. 

In the library a shelf or section of selected books could well be reserved for 
each teacher. This requires cooperation between the teacher and the librarian. 
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TEACHING RECOGNITION OF PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES 
IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES COURSE 
(Summary) 


REV. JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S., ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ACTION, NCWC, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It is a well known fact that most of us today are bewildered by conflicting 
claims and statements in regard to current problems. It is extremely difficult 
to sift out the truth from such a large number of contradictory assertions. 
The problem then arises: how can a student be taught to recognize propa- 
ganda and to find the facts about current events? 


One of the first requirements is a proper attitude on the part of students. 
They should have eager, open minds, free from emotional leanings on the 
subjects studied. Lazy thinking habits and unwillingness to seek freedom 
from bias lead to opinionated but misled minds. But an open mind is not 
necessarily one that always examines partisan claims on both sides of an issue. 
This often leads only to confusion. It is better to seek out, if possible, an 
objective and informed source that is not involved in partisan disputes. 


Students should instinctively reject sources that are one-sided and emotional 
in dealing with events. They should particularly beware of those who are 
always finding conspiracies or who tend to indict whole groups or classes. 


As practical methods for detecting propaganda, it is suggested that the 
students cover two or three issues of the day as presented in various news- 
papers, radio nrograms, and periodicals, with special attention to columnists, 
commentators, and editorialists. After careful study of these sources, they 
may find some that seem to be reasonably objective. They can use these 
sources to see how and why the others have erred. 


A more advanced approach is the detection of propaganda in sources that 
have all the appearance of objectivity. Two techniques stand out here: the 
misuse of statistics and the apparent presentation of conflicting viewpoints, 
with arguments in fact biased in favor of one side. Another dangerous misuse 
of apparent objectivity is found in sources that purport to present “inside 
information.” This is hard to check and often is more wrong than right. 
Similarly, the use of truth out of context can be damaging. An example would 
be past membership in the Communist party, which may not affect present 
loyalty in any way. 

A final point to be noted is the danger of believing an expert in one sphere 
when he is talking on unrelated problems. Scientists and artists, for example, 
have no special right to be considered as experts on international politics and 
Policies. Yet communists often abuse the naivété of such persons by getting 
them to join groups or issue statements. 


In conclusion, we note that the student with an open mind who has found 


fairly objective sources will come up with the truth most of the time on con- 
troversial issues. 





AVAILABLE MATERIALS IN THE FIELD OF COMMUNICATION 
(Summary) 


BROTHER BERNARD FREDERICK, F.M.S., MT. ST. MICHAEL 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK, N, Y. 


History is one of the fundamental subjects in the high school curriculum 
since it has as one of its ends the preparation of young students for a full and 
active participation in the civic life of our country. It is also a subject whose 
syllabus has of late been subject to many changes which would substitute the 
study of social problems, consumer economy, and a general attitude of “do- 
goodism” for religion and ethics. It thus becomes the duty of Catholic edu- 
cators to combat this trend and teach a course which will impart a knowledge 
and sense of history while stressing in particular our Christian and American 
heritage. i 

The use of communication media is all important in the study of history. 
Of primary importance is the correct use of historical works and periodicals 
as a necessary part of the course. Pupils should be put into contact with 
historical literature and trained in reading and reporting on worthwhile books 
and articles. This can be accomplished more easily if history teachers and high 
school librarians cooperate in making the history section of the library as 
complete as possible. 


Motion pictures and television programs have also produced a number of 
worthwhile and useful contributions to an understanding of history. Teachers 
should be alert to bring these to the attention of their students, and better 
still, to correlate them with classroom work. 


There is a vast field of audio-visual material available to teachers of history. 
Filmstrips and records of all kinds are constantly appearing on the scene, 
produced by education concerns as well as magazines and newspapers. The 
best material, however, is that which is correlated with a definite program 
in history. This type of material when well prepared and interestingly pre- 
sented is of real value particularly in summary and review work. A great deal 
of time can be wasted in the classroom, and quite a bit of money needlessly 
expended on materials which are poorly prepared or which are extraneous to 
the work in the classroom. Or again, if teachers must rely fully upon free 
materials which are not readily available when needed, the use of the film- 
strip or any audio-visual aid loses its effectiveness. 

If we as Catholic educators are to make full use of the opportunities afforded 
and the benefits to be derived, we must use care and thought in our choice of 
materials that will be most beneficial to our students. It is to be kept in mind 
that these materials, after all, are aids to and not substitutes for good teaching. 
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USE OF MODERN TECHNIQUES OF COMMUNICATION— 
HOW TO USE THE MATERIALS 
(Summary) 


BROTHER RAYMOND B. GLEMET, S.M., ST. JOSEPH HIGH 
SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Most audio-visual experience of teachers in the field has been with the 
chalkboard and the movie projector. The chalkboard should be the principal 
work horse in the classroom. However, the obvious is often overlooked. The 
chalkboard has been taken so much for granted that in some cases it has been 
neglected. The chalkboard, easel, and flannel board are inexpensive tools 
which if properly used can create new horizons in your teaching methods. 
These tools are not only adaptable to all areas of teaching but to all levels 
of education. 


Combination usage of tape recorder, record player, and filmstrip projector 
brings out the creative urge in students. Teachers of social studies report that 
such homemade productions bring about greater retention of the subject 
matter. 


Too many teachers take audio-visual techniques for granted and consider 
the use of such tools in the light of entertainment only. Many high school 
teachers don’t know what they are missing until they pursue a course in audio- 


visual methods and discover from others in their own field of teaching, as well 
as from professionals in the field of audio-visual, the secret of teaching a rich, 
meaningful course. 





USE OF THE LIBRARY IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
(Summary) 


MISS MARY FRANCES McMANUS, 
SUPERVISOR FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


From the social studies boys and girls should acquire skill in critical think- 
ing and purposeful reading. While the acquiring of a wide background of 
information may be the reason for reading, appreciations and vicarious ex- 
periences should also result. To accomplish these purposes it is imperative 
that a wide variety of materials should be used. The library, particularly the 
school library, should furnish these materials. Therefore, skill in its use 
should be a goal of all social studies programs. This skill can best be de- 
veloped when it is closely integrated with the need for its use growing out of 
class activities. 


The unit method of teaching social studies lends itself especially to the use 
of library materials. The dictionary, encyclopedias, card catalog, Readers’ 
Guide, pamphlets, and special reference books in the area of the social studies 
may be used in the development of a unit. Class groups as well as committee 
groups will make use of the library. 


The wide variety of materials suited to individual needs of students of 
varying abilities and interests provides the answer for differentiated assign- 
ments. Bibliographies and reserve book collections furnish guides for the 
students. 


The dividends found in such wide use of library materials are many. First 
of all it provides unlimited opportunities for motivating boys and girls to 
want to read to discover new ideas, interesting people and places, and a vast 
storehouse of facts. Secondly, when students acquire a knowledge of how ‘o 
use books and libraries, they have a skill, or set of skills, which will help them 
to be better workers, better citizens, better parents, better people, because they 
will know how to find the information and the ideas which will help them in 
particular situations. Finally, it is hoped that the teachers in making wide 
use of the library and its resources will have found it such a stimulating 
experience that their joy in teaching will furnish the motivation for their 
students wanting to learn and to enjoy the reading attendant to that learning. 
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ADDRESSES 
EDUCATION AND THE MODERN MEDIA OF COMMUNICATION 


MOST REV. LAWRENCE J. SHEHAN, D.D., 
BISHOP OF BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


On Christmas morning in a comfortable home of a Connecticut city a girl 
in her middle teens chose from her Christmas presents first a recording of a 
Beethoven sonata made some years ago by the great pianist, Arthur Schnabel, 
and recently transferred with great perfection to a long-playing disc, and 
secondly a recording of the same composer’s Sixth Symphony, produced under 
the direction of Arturo Toscanini. She played both compositions on her new 
high-fidelity radio-phonograph set and heard them reproduced almost as 
perfectly as if she were present when they were being recorded. As she 
finished her little private concert, the telephone rang. Her older brother, who 
was serving with the armed forces, was calling from Korea. Excitedly she 
summoned her parents and the three talked with him quite as easily as if he 
had been seated with them in the living room. After the traditional Christmas 
dinner, she watched a sentimental version of Dickens’ “Christmas Carol” repro- 
duced with admirable clarity on the family’s new television set. Late in the 
afternoon, their curiosity whetted by the lurid advertisement of the film and 
by the controversy it had caused, she and a friend went to a local theatre to 
see “Baby Doll.” That night, as she prepared to retire, she listened to the 
late roundup of the news on her bedroom radio set and was particularly im- 
pressed by the report of a correspondent in Vienna who described the experi- 
ences of some Hungarian refugees who had that day fled across the Austrian 
border. As she sat for a mcment after the report had ended, she could not 
help thinking: Why all this fighting and suffering for freedom and conscience, 
if life is as futile and empty as it was depicted in the picture she had seen. 
Thus on that Christmas day did the modern media of communication bring 
good and bad into the life of this young woman. And thus they will go on 
filling countless hours of her life with treasure and trash. 


The holidays proved blustery and cold. There was ample opportunity for 
the younger brothers of this young lady to try out their new skates. Actually, 
however, the weather was so inclement that they stayed in the open air for 
comparatively short periods. The rest of the day they spent sprawled on the 
floor before the television set. They watched long western films of hard riding 
and loud shooting in which countless men were killed. They saw exciting 
pictures of crime and suspense; trips into space; programs in which smart 
young people won fabulous prizes and their elders unbelievable sums of money; 
cartoons sometimes amusing, but often silly and boring; innumerable com 
mercials telling about the qualities of cereals, the effectiveness of tooth paste, 
the excellent taste of cigarettes and beer, the virtues of soaps, detergents, 
deodorants, antiperspirants and depilatories. When the programs became 
unbearably boring, the youngsters turned to a large stack of comics d 
with crime and violence, life on Mars and the moon—always with a bit of sex 
intermixed. Even after the holidays were over and the youngsters had re 
turned to school, it remained questionable whether the time spent in the class- 
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room or the hours devoted to television, moving pictures and the comics were 
having the more telling effect. That these modern media of communication 
are having a major influence on the lives of the young and are creating a very 
serious problem for education no one will doubt. 


What are the effects of these media on education and how can they be used 
to strengthen rather than weaken the process? Each, I suppose, has his or 
her own answer to these questions. Before we try to formulate ours, it will be 
well first to review the fundamental aims of education. We begin by noting 
that the basic purpose of education is to develop, strengthen and perfect the 
whole person and especially to produce mental and moral excellence. The effect 
of the modern media on, and their value to, modern education must be judged 
chiefly in the light of the way they are made to serve the development of 
intellectual powers and moral character. Some moderns have had a tendency 
to substitute for moral character certain social qualities required fur family 
life, neighborliness and citizenship. As Catholics, however, we shall continue 
to emphasize character in the traditional sense of that term, including under 
it the moral qualities that are required for family life, desirable social rela- 
tions and good citizenship. All, however, will agree that mental development 
and intellectual excellence constitute a primary objective of education. Let us 
therefore begin by outlining the requirements for the development of man’s 
mental powers and the part played by the modern media in the attainment of 
intellectual excellence. 


The most basic skill or medium of communication upon which depend all 
education and the use of all the other media of communication obviously is 
speech. It is and always will be the basic tool for the transmission of knowl- 
edge and the stimulation of thought. With speech alone man can no doubt 
achieve considerable mental development. But, if he were limited to speech, 
the probability is that man would never have advanced far on the road to any 
true intellectual excellence. Possibly he could have reached the status of the 
noble savage of the James Fennimore Cooper novels—the crafty hunter, the 
bold warrior, the trustworthy chieftain or tribesman—a romantic and attrac- 
tive figure who, however, never seems to have made his appearance in real 
history. Even in fiction the noble savage is hardly an example of intellectual 
excellence. For even a little progress toward that goal one needs the skills of 
reading, writing and numerial calculation. 


The skill of writing—supplemented later by the art of printing—has made 
possible the accumulation of the learning, the wisdom, the culture of mankind, 
their transmission down through the centuries and their diffusion through 
the world. The skill of reading makes these treasures available to the indi- 
vidual. The combination of these two with that of arithmetical calculation 
lays the foundation of the whole work of science. All education depends upon 
the acquisition of these skills. Elementary education therefore must be judged 
by its success or failure to develop them. 


That elementary education can and must do much more, all of us will agree. 

t it must give basic religious instruction and lay a firm foundation for 
moral character we in particular as Catholics insist. That it should begin to 
develop certain social insights and attitudes is undeniable. But in the final 
analysis, as formal education, it is inevitable that elementary schooling should 
= geteed primarily on its success in developing the three traditional basic 


When we speak of skills, we do not mean merely the ability to plod labori- 
ously and haltingly through a simple printed text or a column of figures or a 
Problem of arithmetic; or the ability to trace out with equal difficulty written 
Words on paper. We mean a real facility that comes from long intense prac- 
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tice—the kind of facility that comes to a healthy boy with a reasonably well 
formed body, who sets his mind and heart on acquiring some particular skill 
on the baseball or football field, in the gymnasium or on the basketball court. 
Some minds are of such poor quality that they seem unable to acquire these 
skills, just as some bodies are so weak and poorly formed that all athletic 
skill is beyond them. In the former case, we should recognize that such minds 
can derive only limited profit from even primary academic training and no 
profit at all from academic secondary education to say nothing of studies on 
a higher level. 


Of the three traditional disciplines of the elementary school the most basic 
from the point of view of the student is reading. The present universal and 
intense concern with the process of reading bears witness to the common 
recognition of this fact. But mere skill in reading is not enough. Care must 
be taken that, as soon as the skill is acquired, it should be used in the de- 
velopment of good habits of reading—otherwise the skill is likely to lie fallow 
or to be used in the formation of bad reading habits. 


During the days of World War II, Mr. C. S. Lewis, addressing a group of 
English soldiers who were completing their training, said: “You are not 
going to read nothing. If you don’t read good books, you will read bad ones.” 
I am afraid however that Mr. Lewis was being a little bit optimistic about 
the formation of reading habits even among the young people in England. 
Certainly his words are not applicable generally to young Americans. The 
truth is that there are many young people, even among those who have ac- 
quired a certain skill in reading, who never, or hardly ever, read a book. 
Puerile comics, the sport sheets of the daily papers, the fashion pages of the 
slick magazines, a few sensational and lurid short stories or news items— 
these form the reading fare of many in our own country, and, I suspect, in 
other countries too. Those who, in the absence of more exciting or appealing 
activity, while away idle moments with such diversion can hardly be said 
to have acquired a habit of reading. 


Mr, Lewis, however, was certainly right in his supposition that good reading 
habits have to be actively cultivated. Bad reading habits, like most other bad 
habits, can be acquired without any particular effort, once the basic reading 
skill has been developed. One can simply drift into such habits. In our own 
day this is particularly true. It is safe to say that no mind is naturally im- 
mune to the sensational, the lurid and the morbid. Unfortunately, unless the 
mind is forewarned and forearmed, literature of this sort has a strong common 
appeal. The mass production of cheap literature of violence and sex, promi- 
nently displayed on every book rack, magazine stall and newsstand, greatly 
facilitates the formation of bad reading habits. The teacher of today has 
no more important, difficult and challenging task than the skillful guidance 
of students to habits of good reading. 


The fruits of good reading habits are the broad knowledge of diversified 
fields which is essential to all well rounded mental development and the 
acquirement of a full knowledge of one’s own particular field, which is equally 
important. But for true intellectual excellence something more is required. 
One of the marks of the educated mind is precision of thought, and for most 
of us this quality comes with the practice of committing our thoughts to the 
written word. Some indeed may be endowed with such powers of concentration 
that they may be able to attain precision of thought without the labor of 
writing. For most of us, however, it is when we take pen in hand to set our 
thought down on paper that we are led to see our thought as it really is 
within its proper limitations, in its relation to the whole subject we are treat- 
ing and to every other subject that impinges upon it. For this reason 
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practice of committing to writing one’s thoughts, the fruit of one’s study 
and reflection, is of prime importance for the development of intellectual 
excellence. 


This brings me to my final observation on this subject. Good habits of 
reading and the practice of writing will be of great service in developing the 
habit of reflection, from which alone comes the final mark of intellectual 
excellence—depth of thought. By depth of thought we mean the perception, 
within our ability, of ultimate truth and the weighing of every thought, every 
event, every object in the light of that truth. For the attainment of this final 
quality of intellectual excellence there is no substitute for reflection, called 
by spiritual writers meditation. 


Here then are the elements required for intellectual excellence: the basic 
skills of reading, writing and arithmetic brought to a high degree of pro- 
ficiency; good habits of reading; the practice of careful and thoughtful writ- 
ing; and finally the habit of reflection. The effects on education of modern 
media of communication must be judged according to the way they have 
affected this foundation and superstructure of intellectual excellence. 


Important as is the development of high mental qualities through education, 
of at least equal importance is the development of that moral excellence which 
comes under the name of good character. A great deal could and perhaps 
should be said on this subject. Here I shall have to limit myself to a few 
basic observations. 


I should begin by saying that the foundation of character consists of moral 
principles. A man of good character is a man of good moral principles. A 
man of bad character is one whose principles are evil. The man of no char- 
acter is a person who has no principles. Good principles then form the ground 
work of moral character. 


Principles alone however are not enough. In order to acquire strong char- 
acter it is necessary to take the principles one holds and build upon them 
habits of life so strong that they form a sort of second nature. It is only 
when a man has taken the principle of truthfulness and has built upon it a 
habit of life so strong that, when confronted with the choice between the truth 
and a lie, he recoils as it were instinctively from the lie and embraces the 
truth, that he can be said to have acquired a truthful character. And it is 
the same with all the other principles. It is only by building habits of life 
upon the principles of the Christian code of morality that a man develops 
Christian character. 


A third important element in the formation of character is the ideal on 
which one attempts to mould his character. In the abstract our moral ideal 
1s simply the sum total of all the principles we hold and by which we en- 
deavor to guide our conduct. For an ideal to be effective, however, it is 
necessary for it to be embodied in some person who can be a source of in- 
spiration and a model for imitation. For us Christians, Christ is our supreme 
and in a sense our only ideal. Others can serve us as ideals only insofar as 
they reflect His divine perfection. 


_It should be noted, however, that, while moral principles form the founda- 
tion of moral character, yet they themselves derive their validity and their 
binding force from the great fundamental truths of religion. Furthermore, 
given our imperfect human nature, set in a world of evil allurements, the 
building up of strong habits of virtue and particularly the attainment of the 
Christian ideal is possible only with the help of God’s grace. For these 
teasons then the development of all character is dependent upon a firm grasp 
of fundamental religious truths, and the formation of Christian character is 
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inseparable from solid religious instruction, faithful religious practice and 
the acquirement of grace. The attainment of Christian character is, we may 
say, the special excellence at which Catholic education aims. 


Such then is the intellectual and moral excellence which is the real purpose 
of education. How has the attainment of this purpose been affected by the 
modern media of communication? Let us begin by considering the basic skills 
of primary education upon which all intellectual formation depends. It should 
be noted that it is on its failure to develop these skills effectively that modern 
education has met its severest criticism. The wide circulation achieved by 
Fischer’s “Why Johnny Can’t Read” and the discussion it has provoked indi- 
cate that there is a rather widespread conviction that modern education has 
failed to develop in many of its students the ability to read one has the right 
to expect. The many complaints from colleges and from employers that gradu- 
ates of high school cannot write correctly simple sentences, to say nothing of 
their inability to compose a readable paragraph or to develop a short theme, 
seems to point to the primary school’s failure to teach the skill of writing— 
a deficiency which often goes uncorrected during the years of high school. 
Recent comparison between arithmetic tests used in this country and those 
used for the same age groups in Europe seems to confirm the criticism that 
this skill too is being neglected. In other words, during the very time when 
such marvelous discoveries and developments have been occurring in the field 
of communication there seems to have been not only no noteworthy progress 
but actual retrogression in the teaching of those skills upon which all the 
modern media depend. 


We are aware of course that many modern educators point to the fact that 
in places where examination papers from a generation ago have been pre- 
served, the results of present-day tests compare favorably with them. But 
this is not an adequate answer to the criticism. It does not take into consid- 
eration the fact that a generation ago a far greater number of young people 
belonged to the first generation sprung from impoverished and unlettered 
immigrants; it does not take into consideration the huge sums of money that 
have been poured into better buildings, more ample equipment, transporta- 
tion, teacher training, teachers’ salaries, school administration and all the ap- 
purtenances of education. The bald and basic fact is that far too many prod- 
ucts of modern primary education lack the fundamental skills on which all 
education and all civilized communication depend. 

No one would blame this deficiency directly on the modern media of com- 
munication. Most of the criticism has been directed at the methods and phil- 
osophy of extremists among progressive educators. Nor should we Catholics 
be complacent over the fact that the greater part of recent criticism has 
been leveled against the secular system of education. Some of this criticism, 
which fortunately has come from within our own ranks, indicates that all 
has not been well within our own system. The particular point that I would 
emphasize is that it seems hardly deniable that the use that has been made 
of moving pictures, radio and television and the type of programs presented 
through them have served to distract the minds of the young from the funda- 
mental purpose of primary education and to absorb them in interests foreign 
to that purpose. 


What is true of these media in relation to the basic skills is true of them 
also in relation to the development of habits of good reading, the practice of 
thoughtful writing and the habit of reflection. During the early part of this 
country, up past the days of World War I, it was not unusual that serious 
minded students of high school and college should spend many a pleasant 
holiday afternoon and many an hour of leisure reading the great classics of 
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English literature. As far as I can observe, few students are inclined to that 
sort of reading today. It is not simply that other fare, cheaper, more sen- 
sational, more quickly and more easily digested, is provided, but that the whole 
atmosphere of society is unfavorable to anything that resembles serious read- 
ing or the leisurely enjoyment of the masterpieces of literature—and that 
atmosphere has been created in large part by the modern media of communica- 
tion. 

If such has been the influence of these media on the skills and habits re- 
quired for mental excellence, still more harmful has been their general effect 
on moral character. Our era has been marked by a steady decline in belief 
not only in the moral principles so necessary to character, but also in the re- 
ligious truths that underlie those principles and give them effect as moral law. 


Our age is predominantly the age of secularism and moral relativism. Cur- 
rent literature, moving pictures, radio, television have all reflected these 
dominant influences. It is not merely that moral principles are ignored—they 
are attacked, undermined, overthrown and set aside. The typical modern 
ordinarily does not even speak of principles. When he does he is careful to 
explain that moral principles are simply generalizations based on the accepted 
mores of each generation, determined by taste, expediency, public opinion or 
majority vote. In this age the so-called artistic element and the intellectual 
elite have indulged in the cult of realism—a cult which holds as its dogma 
that whatever is found in human nature, no matter how sordid, vile and per- 
verted it may be, is proper material for artistic treatment and public presenta- 
tion, provided only it can be made interesting. A case in point is the recent 
showing of the film “Baby Doll.” Even the secular press has proclaimed it 
low and sordid. But because it is considered realistic and has been presented 
with great technical perfection, it has been judged a fit production for general 
presentation to unrestricted audiences, regardless of the fact that it is cal- 
culated to do great harm to the morals of the young. Nothing could better 
illustrate the lack of moral principles in those who control this particular 
medium of communication. If this experiment succeeds as a money-making 
venture, then there is no limit to what may be attempted. 


When principle is undermined and overthrown, it is easy to foresee what 
will happen to those moral habits which are the very substance of character. 
To realize how imitative is human nature, particularly in the young, all one 
has to do is to observe youngsters at play. The gun-play and violence featured 
in the movies, in comics, on television and on radio are constantly reenacted 
on every city street and play lot. The effect of programs portraying crimes 
brought to young people by these media has been amply demonstrated by 
those who have studied the influences responsible for the alarming increase 
of juvenile delinquency. As long as financial profit rather than moral prin- 
ciple is the norm by which men are guided in the choice of material to be 
presented through the modern media of communication, we are not likely to 
See any reversal of the present trend. As things are going, one feels that 
Programs that embody any worthwhile moral ideal are simply sops thrown 
to the still believing public. 


Yet no one who reflects on the subject can doubt that these modern media 
of communication can offer great aids to education in achieving its twofold 
objective of intellectual and moral excellence. Less than two years ago an 
article appeared, first in Jubilee and later in a condensed form in the Reader’s 
Digest, which showed the possibilities of one medium at least in solving a 
real problem of education. A young Spanish-speaking priest shortly after 
his ordination was assigned to a sprawling mountainous parish in the Colom- 
bian Andes. The whole district, without roads and schools, cut off from prae- 
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tically all outside contacts, was steeped in ignorance and apathy. How to 
break through the barrier of indifference; how to awaken a little bit of 
interest; how to lift the people from their ignorance and illiteracy—this was 
this young priest’s problem which had to be solved if he was to instruct them 
in their faith. He almost immediately turned to what for him was an old 
hobby—radio. Since boyhood by constantly tinkering and experimenting he 
had made himself an accomplished technician. He had a crude transmitter 
which he himself had constructed out of parts he had scraped together. On 
a trip to Bogota he secured three used battery-receiving sets which he placed 
in distant parts of his parish. He set up his transmitter and Radio Sustenanza 
was born. 


Here is the account of what happened: “The very novelty of hearing the 
voice of the distant priest chatting as familiarly as if he were present, dis- 
cussing little things that were of interest to his parishioners, attracted groups 
around the three sets. Soon he had ten more little receiving stations. He gave 
to his people little talks on the events of the day, on hygiene, on farming, 
on simple economics—and of course on religion. He began to broadcast regular 
classes of reading, writing and the elements of arithmetic, At the request 
of his listeners, he transferred his periods of class to a time when the workers 
could listen more conveniently. His program spread from one mountain 
village to another. His people helped him to construct a larger and much 
more efficient transmitting station. Today, after seven years, Radio Sustenanza 
has a 25,000 watt transmitter, the strongest in Colombia, carries morning and 
evening lessons from Father Salcedo and his assistants to 16,000 peasant 
groups in every niche of the Andes; and for five hours more offers music, 
news, humor and religion to all the nation. Today Radio Sustenanza, still 
in the hands of its founder, is financed partly by the state, partly by industry 
and partly by individual contributions. Its program and method are being 
studied by the United Nations as an effective example of popular adult 
education in backward areas.” 


In a country like ours, already surfeited with both radio and television, it is 
not likely that the feat of Father Salcedo could be reproduced. But this young 
priest offers us an example of the kind of a thing which can be done with the 
modern media by a person of imagination, ingenuity and industry who clearly 
visualizes his problem and the means needed to solve it. 


Great effort is now finally being made by educators to use effectively the 
modern media of communication. Techniques and programs of audio-visual 
education are being used in an effort to turn Junior’s addiction to comics to 
the purposes of religious and moral education. Everyone is familiar with the 
effective use of the camera in programs of remedial reading. An attempt is 
being made to bring the materials of education to those housebound by illness 
or physical defect and to supplement teacher shortage through television. The 
Tennessee experiment of teaching illiterate adults to read and write through 
television programs was recently reported by Life. More recently this same 
publication carried an account of an attempt that is being made in Hagers- 
town, Maryland, to meet the problem of teacher-shortage by instruction 
through closed TV circuits. The article informs us that televised teaching has 
been admitted experimentally into the regular curriculums of at least a dozen 
school systems and eighteen colleges and universities. The last number of the 
Readers Digest (May, 1957) tells of the development within the past four 
years of twenty-two television stations whose programs are devoted exclusively 
to educational subjects. 


The remarkably popular program of a professor in California consisting of 
readings from and comments on the plays of Shakespeare has shown how tele- 
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vision can be used to awaken an interest in and a love of good literature— 
which in turn should help to develop habits of good reading. There is no 
reason why all the modern media should not be used effectively to encourage 
the practice of thoughtful writing. If they are so used, there is again no rea- 
son why they should not supply a stimulus for active reflection instead of en- 
couraging an attitude of passive receptivity. Although they seem to have 
gotten off to a bad start, these media can still prove a great boon to the 
present-day educator in his task of stimulating mental development and foster- 
ing intellectual excellence. 


In the formation of moral character, these media offer perhaps even greater 
opportunities of effective use. The illustration of moral principles by dramatic 
action skillfully and subtly presented; the fostering «fa whole pattern of con- 
duct in conformity with the Christian code of morality; the presentation of 
noble ideals calculated at once to inspire admiration and to move to emula- 
tion—these are definite possibilities within the scope of the modern media. 
That such a task presents great difficulties is evident. It is immeasurably 
more difficult to build up interesting programs guided by moral principles than 
to work, without the limiting effects of those principles, in presenting material 
that will appeal to the full range of man’s curiosity, his sensual appetites and 
his sense of the dramatic. But the effort is well worthwhile—for what is at 
stake is the survival of civilization, the preservation of society, and the eternal 
salvation of souls. 


It is safe to say that no educator today is free to neglect the use of such 
aids as the modern media of communication supply, just as modern society 
cannot afford not to exercise such control over these media as to assure the 
use of them for rather than against the purposes of education. The teacher, 
however, should be on guard against becoming overdependent upon them. One 
should bear in mind that only the good teacher can use these media effectively 
and the truly good teacher, in the last analysis, does not really need them. 
They are aids, and important aids; they are not necessities. They are not short 
cuts to education. They can be used effectively only with imagination, with 
intelligence, with skill and with careful planning. They supply one more tool 
the use of which in the end will probably take additional time and work. 


What in the long run will make the use of the modern media effective is the 
devotion the intelligent teacher brings to his or her task. That devotion will 
lead one to master the media and to realize the full potential that lies within 
them, Thus far we can say that media of modern communication together with 
all the other scientific discoveries of modern times have tended to master men 
—it is time that men assert their mastery over their inventions. The way to 
start is obviously by making the media of communication serve the purposes 
of education. Catholic education must depend upon the devotion of its religious 
teachers to master these media thoroughly and to use them effectively. For 
it is the devotion of its religious teachers that constitutes the main hope of 
Catholic education. 





CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


BROTHER COLUMBAN OF MARY, F.S.C., INCARNATION SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Public relations is an expression that, translated into action, has become a 
force that influences our lives in a multitude of ways. It makes use of all 
media of communication for the purpose of informing and molding public 
opinion. It has become, also, a potent weapon in the modern world for good 
or evil. 


In diplomacy it has become a major instrument in winning and keeping allies 
and in attempting to win the good will or overcome the fears of the smaller 
neutral nations. Whereas in business it is used primarily to influence and 
secure the potential customer, on the political level, public relations is a fav- 
orite method of organized groups to secure suitable legislation. 


So, too, in education public relations can be of service in a beneficial man- 
ner if utilized skillfully and with discernment by educators. Unfortunately, 
we in Catholic education have yet to realize fully the importance of good 
public relations in making known to the public the Catholic school in its 
essence and its activities. 


Not too long ago education was quite divorced from the home. Parents 
worked long hours and were preoccupied with obtaining the necessities of 
life. Most of them had neither the opportunity nor the background to interest 
themselves seriously in the school and its program. Many were of foreign 
birth and had no knowledge of American education. Others, born here, had 
received only the rudiments of learning and, consequently, the life processes 
of the school were a complete mystery to them. Such groups viewed the school 
and its educational functions with a sense of inferiority and were quite con- 
tent to keep a respectful distance. In this era the school was, in a sense, a 
world unto itself, existing independently on a level all its own. 


Education has progressed, however, to the extent that this picture is no 
longer an accurate one. The parents of today are not only educated them- 
selves but also intelligently interested in every phase of their children’s educa- 
tion. This display of interest, while it augurs well for the future, nevertheless 
poses the problem of convincing parents that present administrative practices 
and curricula are best suited to present needs. 


It seems that the public school systems have more easily and more quickly 
adapted themselves to this situation. This may have been due partly to neces- 
sity because public education depends largely upon the community purse 
strings, but it is also the result of policy planning. The annual budget has to 
be voted upon and approved by the people of the community. To secure the 
necessary approval local boards of education make skillful use of good public 
relations practices. By means of charts, diagrams and statistics, tastefully 
presented, public school administrators enlighten the voters and seek to win 
their good will towards the budget submitted for their scrutiny. These educa- 
tors give the people an insight into the operations of their school system. 
Problems, difficulties and goals for the year are explained quite simply, in 
attractive folders. All materials distributed are designed to be pleasing and 
to catch the eye. Such a procedure is practical, effective and productive of 
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mutual gain. The parents become acquainted with the various aspects of 
administration and policy, while being gently nudged to approve of them. 


On the other hand good public relations has so proved its worth that it has 
become a regular instrument of policy. Public educators, aware of their re- 
sponsibility to the community, endeavor to keep the school in the forefront of 
community life. They make judicious use of local newspapers, parent-teacher 
associations and local civic and private organizations. Teachers and adminis- 
trators speak frequently at gatherings. From the school, bulletins and school 
papers go into the home listing achievements, forthcoming events with their 
dates, and so on. The purpose of all this activity is to keep the parents and 
the community, as well, informed of what their school is doing. Thus the 
public school has assumed an important position in its community and has 
united itself to the home to an unprecedented degree. For this they deserve 
commendation since education is one of the most important functions of any 
organized society, and the school is but an extension of the home while the 
teacher is the third parent. 


With these factors in mind it is now time to consider the Catholic school and 
public relations. The Catholic school, too, is achieving much and making a 
significant contribution to the community and the nation. Unfortunately, the 
Catholic school is not as articulate as its public counterpart. It has set up 
ideals beyond reproach. It has striven mightily and achieved much. Its success 
may be described as outstanding when one considers the resources at its dis- 
posal. Yet, to a large extent, its accomplishments are unknown and its efforts 
are unrecognized, because the Catholic school failed to make maximum use of 
good public relations. 


An even more unfortunate result of neglecting public relations is the growth 
of erroneous impressions among non-Catholics as to the nature and purposes 
of Catholic education. Serious misconceptions as to the aims and goals of 
Catholic schools now exist and continue to flourish upon lack of knowledge. 
Much of this could be dissolved by a sound, practical public relations program 
as a miasmic fog is dissipated by the rays of the sun. The lies and distortions 
of a hostile few would receive less credence if the public were kept better 
informed of the essence and progress of the Catholic school educational pro- 
gram. If our Catholic schools would do a better task of explaining themselves 
to the people there would be less unfounded criticism, and less fertile ground 
for malicious critics. Nor can Catholic schools shrug off the indifference of 
many and the hostility of a few. Not only does charity forbid such a course, 
but justice as well, since it constitutes an impediment to the extension of God’s 
kingdom on earth and the salvation of souls. Good public relations would 
result in wide dissemination of Catholic methods, aims and purposes, and 
resolve the doubts of many sincere persons who, at present, view Catholic 
education with suspicions and misgivings. Such a program would, also, render 
mcomparably more difficult the work of those whose malice blinds them to all 
other considerations. In a positive sense, good public relations would help 
Catholic schools gain the recognition, acceptance and respect to which their 
achievements entitle them. 


At present the Catholic school does not seem to have a carefully prepared, 
effectively administered public relations program—a deficiency that should be 
remedied. Naturally, before embarking upon an important long-range pro- 
gram such as this it would be advisable to determine immediate and ultimate 
goals, which needs are most pressing, and the mentality and attitudes of the 
People the school is attempting to reach. After this survey, and based upon 
its conclusions, a simple, practical public relations program should be formu- 

ted, one within the scope of the school’s ability and its resources. Simple 
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plans usually possess the virtue of being flexible and adaptable to changing 
needs. 

The nature and scope of any such program will vary greatly, as will be 
seen, depending upon the aims and position of its administrator. Yet, each 
one from the most to the least extensive is important in spreading a knowledge 
of the philosophy of Catholic education, on its own level. As a precious stone 
has many facets, so has public relations many methods and techniques. Each 
should be studied and those judged most suitable utilized to their fullest ex- 
tent. A carefully conceived plan capably administered can do much to form 
an enlightened favorable public opinion. 

A thorough study should be made of the neighboring public schools and the 
means they employ in this field. In most instances a visit would be advisable, 
since the personal contact involved would in itself constitute a fine beginning 
to any projected public relations plan. Much that these schools do can be 
adapted by the Catholic school for its own use. Such a visit would not only be 
instructive, but would help dispel a certain constraint that sometimes exists 
and would tend to promote a warmer feeling between the two. 

A public relations program should be appealing, as well as simple and direct. 
Therefore, it might be wise to restate in clear, concise language Catholic aims 
and objectives; that all might easily understand the Catholic position. Em- 
phasis should be placed on those aims held in common with the public schools, 
namely, loyalty to the nation and obedience to its laws. The religious develop- 
ment and growth of pupils should be remarked as the main point of divergence 
between the two systems. It should be stressed that both have many common 
goals, but the one goes beyond the other. This procedure would, by a process 
of identification, help convince the public of the loyalty of the Catholic schools 
and remind them that the Catholic school, too, is devoted to preserving and 
fostering the national heritage. By these and other means the Catholic school 
can win greater acceptance, exert greater influence and become a more power- 
ful force for good in the world. 

In seeking ways to publicize its efforts and present an accurate picture of 
its activities the Catholic school should strive to make proper use of the PTA, 
the pulpit, the classroom and the customary agencies of communication. The 
pastor should be kept fully informed of school administration and progress, 
and his aid sought in the diffusion of this information among the people of 
the parish, either by announcements or by its inclusion in the parish bulletin. 
He should also be encouraged to remind the people, at regular intervals, of 
their duty in maintaining close ties with the school. Since the pastor main- 
tains contact with various church and secular organizations within the parish, 
it might be wise to encourage him to explain various aspects of the Catholic 
philosophy of education, from time to time. 

The PTA can do a good task of dispelling erroneous ideas among their 
neighbors, and their support should be enlisted for this purpose. Since a num- 
ber of the parents belong to other clubs and groups as well, the better disposed 
and the more capable can do a similar work through these channels. If neces 
sary outlines of talks should be supplied them. With interest in education 
running high, such talks would probably be well received. Another value from 
using the PTA for such purposes is that it would increase their own under- 
standing and appreciation and draw them closer to the school. It is another 
form of Catholic Action, and should be encouraged as such. 


The remarks applied to the PTA can also be directed towards any of the 
parish societies. One of the aims of these societies should be to have their 
church and school better known and understood among the members’ associates 
and fellow workers. 
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The heart of any public relations program is, however, the office of the 
diocesan superintendent of schools, since it is there the Catholic school looks 
for guidance and leadership. The superintendent determines policy and sets 
forth educational objectives for the diocese. Included among these should be 
specific plans for making the general public more aware of what he is trying 
to accomplish. As head of the diocesan educational system his contribution 
would be the greatest and the most important, His responsibility in this matter 
is, likewise, the heaviest. He must lead if others are to follow. The superin- 
tendent has the additional task of encouraging those under his authority to 
set up similar projects, according to local needs. Since he possesses an over-all 
knowledge of education within his diocese, he is in a position to issue general 
directives to the schools. This would bring about greater unity and more 
sustained effort. 


The superintendent is the diocesan representative of Catholic education; as 
such, he is invested with the prestige and dignity attached to his position. His 
authority makes him the spokesman for the diocese. These factors give him 
a prominent place in the public eye that would make it possible for him to do 
much in furthering good public relations. 


At the commencement of each school year he should seek the widest publicity 
concerning his plans and objectives for the year. In places where a press 
conference isn’t feasible he should send carefully documented, detailed reports 
to the newspapers, containing information about the immediate past as well 
as the forthcoming year. This would indicate that the plans and purposes of 
the present year are the logical outgrowth and fulfillment of the past. A 
statement of principles at this time stressing loyalty to the American way of 
life would be opportune and good public relations. The document should be 
realistic, mentioning outstanding problems and difficulties to be overcome, thus 
presenting a more complete, a more natural appraisal of an existing situation. 
The inclusion of these details would inform the readers in such a way as to 
arouse sympathetic interest. This human touch would constitute a bond, how- 
ever tenuous, since difficulties and problems are the common lot of all. These 
intangibles, which people can readily grasp, would help demonstrate that the 
diocesan system is composed of people very much like themselves and con- 
fronted with similar situations. Techniques such as these would give outsiders 
an intelligent glimpse of the humanity of the system. 


To do away with the ideas, on the part of same, that the Catholic system 
regards the public as a competitor, or that there is conflict between the two, 
the superintendent might include a statement lauding their achievements and 
emphasizing unity of purpose of the two systems. This, too, would tend to 
Promote good will among non-Catholics towards diocesan schools, particularly 
since these people are products of the public schools and they continue to 
cherish that system and what it represents. 


If the diocese has the funds, brochures might be printed containing pertinent 
data, charts and statistics: These can be sent to civic and political groups, 
even to the leading business firms in smaller communities. The contents of 
the booklet could consist of an analysis of the Catholic school system, its man- 
agement and operations, its growth and development over the years and what 
18 expected in the future. Information of this nature in the hands of the 
leaders of the community can be most beneficial. 


In formulating and carrying out any public relations program the superin- 
tendent has a competent advisory group in his religious supervisors, whose 
advice and assistance are always at his disposal. His office experience and 
their field experience can be used to good advantage in this field, as in many 
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others. Their administrative ability, together with their knowledge of the 
particular needs of different sections of the diocese, equip them to render 
valuable service in such a program. 


Besides serving in an advisory capacity, their talents should be utilized, by 
the superintendent, in writing articles and giving talks. He might also invite 
them to represent him, on occasion, at public gatherings. Furthermore, he 
could collaborate with them to furnish regular articles for the diocesan news- 
paper. These would be for the benefit of the laity, who, it must be admitted, 
are not always abreast of the current trends in their school system. A series 
of such articles would be informative, would help give the people a diocesan 
instead of parish point of view, and would tend to draw them closer and 
promote a deeper sense of loyalty. These articles could remind the laity that 
they are members of the group and that they have a share in the accomplish- 
ments of the diocesan educational system. Moreover, they would be enabled 
to discuss Catholic education more intelligently with their neighbors and 
friends, thereby gaining wider acceptance for it. 


Ways and means should be sought, especially in the smaller communities, 
of reaching the public via radio, TV, and newspapers. Brief articles in local 
papers will, over a period of time, aid in the school’s being accepted as part 
of the community. Such insertions will help break down the reserve with 
which some of the public regard Catholic schools. Also, in many sections radio 
and TV outlets offer a certain amount of time to the bishop, or local church 
authorities. In these places the superintendent might secure the time to deliver 
several talks on Catholic educational philosophy. The personal contact these 
media provide would be of advantage in both instruction and in destroying 
whatever prejudice may exist in a locality. 


With his plans formulated, the superintendent should urge his school princi- 
pals to assist in their execution as well as preparing their own programs 
suited to their particular needs. The principals, in turn, have a duty of loyalty 
to the superintendent, which includes obedience to his directives and announced 
policy. In setting up their own public relations programs they should study 
the best ways of approaching the people in their parish, select those techniques 
which would be most effective, determine goals and secure the active coopera- 
tion of the staff and interested parishioners. They should strive for closer 
relations with nearby public schools to promote mutual good will and under- 
standing and to further mutual interests. 


The scope of a local program might not be extensive; but a carefully con- 
ceived program well carried out over a period of time would be an important 
contribution to the diocesan program. Many principals are inclined to under- 
estimate the importance of their position. These people are the local represent- 
atives of the diocesan school system. They are figures of importance to those 
about them. They speak with authority and are heard with respect. Therefore, 
they are in a position to accomplish much in their immediate vicinity. For 
this purpose it might be well to remind them that good public relations de- 
mands that they be careful of their public statements, always displaying the 
greatest tact and courtesy. To break down any feeling that Catholic schools 
are aloof and withdrawn it would be well to pay courtesy calls to the public 
schools close by; to exchange guest speakers, occasionally, at school assem- 
blies; to set up a day for public school teachers to inspect the Catholic schools, 
since many of them have never seen the interior of a Catholic institution. 
Principals should, also, be alert to opportunities to address parish and non- 
parish groups; to participate in community meetings and projects when possi- 
ble. They should try to make their schools as much a part of community life 
as possible. Warmth and friendliness indicative of a sincere interest should be 
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manifested in their dealings with seculars, to offset the constraint and em- 
barrassment some people feel when dealing with religious. 


In pursuance of good public relations principals should administer well 
organized, highly disciplined schools. Theirs is the responsibility for maintain- 
ing a high quality of instruction, close ties with the home, and the erection of 
standards which all must respect. The good will of the community is going 
to depend upon these factors; therefore, they should be the keystone of policy 
and aims. 


Finally, in this matter of external public relations, principals should use all 
materials at hand to keep the people aware of what is taking place. Letters 
to the home, articles in the school newspaper, meetings and assemblies should 
all be used advantageously. In some places weekly and bi-weekly newspapers 
concerned chiefly with local events may also be employed to keep the people 
abreast of current happenings. 


Before principals can develop effective external public relations they must 
have a strong internal public relations program. This consists of tactful, but 
firm, administration of the staff. Principals have to possess the good will of 
the teaching personnel if any undertaking is to succeed. Exhibiting respect 
for these people, confiding responsibility to those who are capable, demonstrat- 
ing an interest in their efforts; these are some ways to earn their goodwill. 
Teachers’ meetings in which they are consulted about plans or changes in 
plans, deferring to the teacher in class to enhance his position in the eyes of 
the pupils, courtesy, a public commendation but a private reprimand, showing 
them their efforts are important in a joint endeavor—these all contribute to 
higher morale. They make the staff realize the value of teamwork and are 
essential to internal public relations. These factors can be used without being 
confused with weakness. Recalcitrant teachers can be checked and any devia- 
tion corrected in a firm, impersonal manner that won’t undermine morale or 
the spirit of the staff. 


Good internal relations would create a spirit of cooperation and loyalty 
that would inspire each teacher to do his best. With proper guidance he could 
develop a class plan to foster good relations within and outside his class and 
a program that would bring about closer relations with the home by showing 
parents their responsibility, how they can best aid the teacher, through con- 
ferences with parents at opportune times and by informing them of his class 
objectives and the reasons for their selection. By thus taking them into his 
confidence and explaining that education is the combined effort of parent and 
teacher he can develop a favorable, interested attitude on their part. 


The teacher’s internal relations should consist of winning the respect of his 
class by his teaching and his discipline. By being master of his class, as re- 
gards control and his grasp of grade matter, he can make his task easier and 
his labors more fruitful and enduring. To accomplish this requires prepara- 
tion and efficient, interesting presentation. These qualities make the classroom 
& more pleasant experience for the students, improve their response and 
create a better, more favorable, spirit. 


It might be well at this point to explain one means of external public re- 
lations the brothers use to keep the home close to the school and informed of 
Progress made. That is the weekly report card and the blue book. Each 
Morning the bluebook is used for the daily recitation, worth twenty points 
each day, of the subjects assigned for study. On Monday the weekly report 
containing the total mark for the week, plus a grade for conduct, effort and 
written work is given the pupil by the principal. This card is taken home, 
signed by the parents and returned on Tuesday. If the mark is a failure, the 
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bluebook is sent home also to enable the parents to learn in what subjects the 
child is weak. When there are three failures or poor grades in conduct or 
homework, the brother sends for the parents to discuss the situation with 
them. This practice involves extra labor for the brother in class, but pays 
dividends in developing favorable attitudes, and in keeping the parents in- 
formed of what is taking place in class. 


A custom of the brothers relating to internal relations is the daily reflection, 
At the conclusion of morning prayer each brother gives his class a two or 
three minute talk on one of the commandments of God or the Church, one of 
the virtues, or the gifts of the Holy Ghost, etc. The talk is down to earth and 
related to their duties in class or out of class, their behavior at home or abroad. 
It may be told in the form of a story, or in connection with some incident 
reported in the newspapers or in the creation of a hypothetical situation. Each 
talk ends with emphasizing the point the brother has used as a basis of his 
talk. 


This reflection is of value in showing the pupils how to live their daily lives, 
the respect due to the person or property of others, how to develop the proper 
attitudes towards life, etc. It is a combination religion lesson and politeness 
lesson condensed into two or three minutes, and possesses the virtues of both. 
Cardinal Hayes stated on one occasion that the daily reflection was the out- 
standing remembrance of his early training. 


In conclusion, it may be said public relations has a twofold purpose: to 
inform the public, and to mold its opinion or thought. These then should be 
the aims of every Catholic educator in striving to develop better public re- 
lations. The goal of each, no matter what his position or title, should be to 
acquaint the public with what the Catholic system is trying to accomplish 
that, by this means, they may come to regard the system more favorably for 
what it really is. 


Moreover, from a professional point of view, it is a duty to keep parents 
informed of their child’s progress and development and to seek their coopera- 
tion in the process. A well conducted school will make this the keystone of all 
policy. Such a policy will be most effective where harmonious relations exist 
between administration and staff. Where it does exist, the resulting parental 
interest will prove an intangible asset, aiding in many ways the school’s 
external relations. A spirit of loyalty and unity will develop between school 
and home. The parents will speak highly of the school to neighbors and 
friends, thereby helping to create a favorable attitude. 


Schools of this type make easier the task of the supervisors and superin- 
tendents as they labor to maintain an efficient and effective diocesan system. 
These schools will contribute greatly to diocesan efforts to secure for Catholic 
schools their rightful place in the community and the nation. 


Finally, a good public relations program is essential in counteracting the 
efforts of those who, by lies and vilification, attempt to undermine the public 
confidence in Catholic schools; who seek, by slander and calumny, to deny the 
Catholic schools their rightful place in society. Good public relations will 
reveal the Catholic educational system as it really is—a contributor of signifi- 
cance to American culture and a stout defender of its liberties and traditions. 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND THE DIOCESAN PRESS 


JOSEPH A. KNEELAND, CATHOLIC HERALD CITIZEN 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


To determine how the Catholic press and Catholic education can mutually 
assist one another in the presentation of information through the newspaper 
media, perhaps it would be well to consider the aims of each in relation to 
one another. 


I would say that the aim of the diocesan press, with respect to the Catholic 
educational field is, or should be, something like this: To give Catholics useful 
information of current thought and activity in Catholic education, and to 
motivate these readers to practical action, so that in this area of their lives 
they can think and act as well informed Catholics. 


The elements of the educational picture which I would think need to be 
gotten across through the general press, secular and Catholic, are: 


1. The distinctive basis, ideas and goals of Catholic education as derived 
from the two fundamental poles on which Catholic education rests— 
the existence of God and the nature of man; 


. That these fundamental principles require a separate school system in 
a nation where there is a diversity of religion; and further, that in a 
free country such as the United States, Catholics have a basic right to 
such a school system of their own; 


. That practical teaching methods developed and employed in Catholic 
schools may be different from those in public schools, but may not be 
judged inferior or superior without weighing the particular merits of 
each method individually; 


. And finally for the Catholic press, in addition to the above, that Catho- 
lic education for Catholics is superior to any other. 


There are important elements in the generalized statements of both of these 
aims. Perhaps we can make them more concrete if we point out misconcep- 
tions regarding the Catholic press and its goals, mistaken notions of values 
placed on certain educational news and feature stories, and along with this 
some constructive suggestions. 


_ Some people regard the secular, daily press and the Catholic, diocesan press 
in two different lights. They think of the diocesan newspaper primarily as a 
publicity organ—a place where they can insert items of publicity for their 
causes and their organizations. This attitude frequently does not hold with 
a to their daily newspaper, which they buy and read for the news it 
contains, 


The diocesan press itself has been partially responsible, perhaps, for this 
condition arising. It has accepted and run too many nakedly obvious publicity 
items, and failed to say “no” when it should have. 


You as a reader of the Catholic press and as a user of this medium through 
Which the Catholic Church and its interests have a public forum do not want 
diocesan newspaper looked upon as an ineffective publication. Certainly 
the Holy Father, who has called the Catholic press his right arm, and wants 
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it to be, expects it to perform an essential function. It cannot do that if it 
lacks respect and prestige among its readers. It cannot gain respectful atten- 
tion and solid readership if it publishes trivia. By trivia, I mean notices and 
items that have no real significance to the majority of readers in their lives 
as Catholics. 


I am using the word “publicity” and I think you have a general concept of 
its meaning. At times publicity is news, of course, and at other times there 
is a wide distinction. Perhaps here is a practical way you can test whether 
an item you have is publicity or news. Ask yourself: “Is the real and over- 
riding reason I want to get this item into the paper that it concerns my par- 
ticular interest—my school or my organization, for example?” If the answer 
is “yes,” then it probably is publicity. On the other hand you might ask this 
question: “Aside from my particular interest in it, would this be material 
that a reader of this paper would like to know or should know?” Now if the 
answer is “yes,” it is probably news. 


If you keep the reader in mind, as the editor tries to do, then you will come 
up with better newspaper material. You do not want to read a newspaper 
that is filled with the “beating of drums” for several projects and organiza- 
tions, and neither does anyone else. 


I am not asking publicity directors to be remiss in their duties. But I would 
suggest that they be discerning in what they submit to the Catholic press, not 
expecting everything that they send in to be printed, and defer in all charity 
to the judgment of the editor, at least in most cases. 


The diocesan press is fighting to raise its professional standards so that it 
will be read by the public for its merits, and not because Catholics have a duty 
to read Catholic literature. You can help the Catholic press by the quality of 
educational information you make available. 


Despite the emphasis we Catholics place on the spiritual over the material, 
I wonder at times if we are not victimized frequently by the materialistic 
atmosphere that surrounds us. Let me illustrate. 


It would seem that in the minds of some pastors, sister superiors and editors 
about the biggest news story that the diocesan newspaper can run is one that 
describes in detail the new $500,000 St. Mary school, with its magnetic black- 
boards, controlled lighting and adjustable seats. 


We give this story big play in our press, but what does it prove? That St. 
Mary’s school meets the community’s building code regulations? So does the 
scenic lounge in the downtown hotel. Does it prove that St. Mary’s is every 
bit as up-to-date as the new Public School No. 5? Perhaps, but does that need 
to be emphasized. It may be in a community where people have an idea that 
Catholic schools are still being constructed along plans that have not been 
modernized since 1910. But I think that situation does not hold too widely 
today. 


Please don’t misunderstand. This story is not to be neglected. What I am 
pointing out is that this is not your biggest, your real story. There are more 
important issues that the public should have. 


They are issues I mentioned before, and others like them, which delve to 
the heart of Catholic education, concerning the spirit of man. We have not 
convinced the public that education without reference to God has the most 
important element missing and that scientific knowledge, no matter how ad- 
mirable it is in itself, is an atom-powered airplane, if you will, without desti- 
nation. 
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The “materialistic stories,” as I have labeled them, should be in our news- 
papers, for we are human beings and not pure spirits. Certainly every editor 
wants a concrete situation, here and now, as the occasion for a news release. 
But if it is the whole story instead of being the timely news peg for the real 
Catholic educational story, I would say it is another opportunity lost. 


Long after the date of the dedication of St. Mary’s school is forgotten by 
the reader, after the number of rooms with their modern appointments is a 
dim memory, the real story will be remembered if it contained a couple of 
paragraphs that impressed the reader with the Catholic philosophy of edu- 
cation. 


This paper will remain in the realm of generalities unless we mention some 
techniques, some practical do’s and don’t’s, in this matter of presenting the 
Catholic educational story. 


How do you inject into the “materialistic” story the more important one? 
One way is by direct or indirect quotations. When Father Jones dedicates this 
big new school, he says something in a new way about Catholic education. The 
reporter covering it finds it is worth reporting. 


Or the feature writer visits Sister at the school for an interview. She talks 
about the school, yes, but she also works in something about Catholic educa- 
tion, and perhaps her life of dedication to the molding of little Christians. 


Perhaps the event is one that the press does not cover with a reporter. Then 
Father Jones or Sister pre-writes a story for the press, and works into it as 
an essential part an idea or two that embody the Catholic philosophy of edu- 
cation. Remember, not only “things” are news, but ideas and thoughts, prop- 
erly handled, are news, too. 


Please allow yourself to be quoted. Don’t give a statement for the press and 
then tell a reporter, “But please don’t use my name.” He cannot use a quota- 
tion in a news story if he cannot attribute it to someone saying it. Otherwise 
it will appear as the newspaper’s own editorializing. If you are afraid of 
being misquoted, prepare in writing in advance some direct quotations that 
may be used. In talking to a reporter, speak slowly so that he can take down 
what you say. 


It is helpful to the diocesan press, which usually is shorthanded in person- 
nel, if you prepare news releases in writing, and in newspaper style; that is, 
most essential information in the lead of the story with amplifying details in 
succeeding paragraphs. Keep sentences and paragraphs short. Your item has 
more chance of being printed, all other considerations being equal, if it re- 
quires little interlineal editing. See that the news releases are timely. Don’t 
expect the diocesan press to run something that is a couple of weeks old be- 
fore you reported it. 


Speaking of timeliness, give the Catholic press an even “break” on news 
release dates. You frequently control the time some stories are given to the 
press, If the diocesan newspaper publishes on Thursday, and the story you 
have can be released Wednesday night or Thursday morning as well as on any 
other day, release it then so that the Catholic press and the dailies have it 
about the same time. The diocesan press does not care to appear with the 
story four days after readers have seen it elsewhere. 

Don’t overestimate the value of your news release. You can’t expect a lot of 
space to be given to a small event that affects only a few subscribers in the 
total readership. 

Don't try to edit the paper for the editor. In other words, don’t tell him: 

I want you to print this item the way I’ve written it.” It is his job to edit 
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and select in the light of the paper’s objectives and policies and in relation to 
other news available at the time. 


By all means don’t invoke authority—either your own or someone else’s— 
to get an item into the paper. Don’t say, “Father Smith told me to have you 
print this.” There was nothing in the appointment of Father Smith as pastor 
by his bishop that makes his statements “must” reading in the Catholic press 
for the generality of readers. 


Don’t withhold legitimate facts of public interest in a story. Perhaps we 
run that story about the new St. Mary’s school and all its fine appointments, 
We inquire about the cost, and are met with, “We’d rather not have that 
printed.” Why not? That’s part of the story. It gives you a more complete 
picture. Is the pastor or sister superior afraid people will think he or she was 
extravagant? They probably weren’t, and if the buildings are properly de- 
scribed, they won’t appear so. 


The Catholic people—readers of the diocesan press—are not children to 
whom the harsh facts of life are not to be disclosed in an over-protective way. 
They are intelligent adults who meet the hard facts of life in an industrial 
world every day, and have a fair knowledge themselves of the high cost of 
living. 

I am by no means accusing you people in education of being guilty of all 
these faults in your dealings with the Catholic press, or even of being frequent 
offenders. I’m simply mentioning what should be avoided for good press rela- 
tions. 

Remember that most of the readers of the diocesan press are parents. They 
are interested in the education of their children and all that affects them. Try 
to assume their viewpoint, then, by saying, “If I were a mother, what about 
this would I like to know?” You will get at the heart of the story much better 
in non-technical language if you do. 

Some stories are straight news—others are what may be called “feature 
type.” Feature stories have a certain timeliness in that this is happening here 
and now, but not necessarily today or this week. They lend themselves to a 
number of subjects, such as: What is being done for the handicapped in a 
particular school in the diocesan system; how art, domestic science, music or 
corrective reading is being taught exceptionally well in some school, and so on. 

There are five levels from which stories on Catholic education can originate 
—the individual elementary schools, high schools, colleges, the diocesan depart- 
ment of education, and national headquarters. Because of limited readership, 
the parochial school gets the least chance for individual news stories. In the 
archdiocese of Milwaukee, for example, there are 194 elementary schools. Nat- 
urally little space could be given to each even if it had something that qualifies. 

I am speaking now only of something limited to parish interest. There are 
programs in a particular school that may have universal interest. For exam- 
ple, one grade school in Milwaukee has employed teachers’ aids for marking 
papers and doing tasks that need not necessarily be done by the teacher her- 
self, but can be handled by persons of lesser qualifications. Although this 
system is employed in a particular elementary school, it has universal reader 
ship appeal and deserves adequate space for the telling of the story. 

Because they are fewer, and also because they exceed parochial bounds, high 
schools have a better chance of getting into print with straight news. This is 
more true of colleges. Once again, news pertaining strictly to school events, 
in which only a fraction of the readers are concerned, cannot be regarded a8 
essential diocesan paper material, restricted as the Catholic paper is in siz 
and frequency of publication. 
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Where I believe the real coordinated work must be done in telling the essen- 
tial story of Catholic education is on the level of the diocesan department of 
education in cooperation with national headquarters. It is a tremendously big 
job. We need to get it across to better than 150 million people in this country. 


That story is partially known by many of our Catholics. Most Catholics 
know enough about it to want their children to attend Catholic schools, at least 
on the elementary level. We have not done as good a job on the high school 
and college level. But that knowledge by the generality of Catholic people is 
far from complete. They are not fully aware nor totally convinced of the rea- 
sons for the superiority of Catholic education. 


And while there are some Protestants and other non-Catholics who do know 
the Catholic education story and are favorably disposed, the overwhelming 
majority still lack this information. 


The greatest responsibility for developing the Catholic education story itself 
and channeling it properly, it seems to me, lies with the headquarters of the 
National Catholic Educational Association and the Department of Education 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. They are in the position to chart 
the top-level program. 

No doubt this is being done to some extent, and very likely to the capacity 
of those presently engaged in it. But the Catholic education issue is so impor- 
tant, so vital—and it will be for years to come—that a more extensive, com- 
prehensive program adequate to the job must be undertaken. I hate to think 
of the consequences to our Catholic educational system in this country, built 
up in over a century of hard labor, if we fail in our public relations to impress 
enough people with our position. 

The other level where a tremendous job can be done for a given area is on 
the diocesan level. Every diocese and every archdiocese has a big portion of 
the Catholic education story to tell to a sizeable segment of the population. 
This is to be told not through the diocesan press alone, of course, but through 
the secular press and every other media of public communication. I think 
every archdiocese should have a public relations person or staff for the depart- 
ment of education. Every diocese, even the smallest, should have a public 
relations person devoting most of his time to this important work. 

If I were to make only one concrete recommendation in this talk, it would 
. this: appoint a professionally trained public relations person in each 

ocese, 


The person needs two essential qualifications. First, he needs to know the 
Catholic education story through and through, and to have a realization of 
the job that needs to be done on the diocesan level, The second qualification 
is professional training and competence in his public relations job. This sec- 
ond qualification cannot be lightly regarded. Training for public relations is 
as much a specialized training as is educating a sister to teach English or 
chemistry. 

This public relations person would develop an over-all, long-range program 
for the diocese. Through him the national picture and apologia for Catholic 
schools would gain a hearing in the communications media of the area. 
Through him also would come the story of education on the diocesan level. 
Moreover, he would channel much of the data that would be developed in the 
parochial and high schools for general publication. 


He would be the one, professionally trained, who would help principals and 
teachers of schools to develop their own public relations with the community 


in which they are in immediate contact, making suggestions and offering local 
programs, 
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He would develop the personal, friendly contacts that need to be developed 
for the Catholic school system to receive a proper hearing. He would get to 
know the particular information and treatment that would be acceptable to the 
several media. He would gain the confidence of those working in the communi- 
cations media so that they could depend on him to give them what they want 
and to weed out the undesirable. 


Needless to say, the diocesan newspaper would heartily welcome such a per- 
son. The paper would know it was getting all significant developments in edu- 
cation on the diocesan level, and it could do a real job, with his help, in 
presenting a developed program to inform its readers. 


A diocese might look upon the appointment of such a person as an extra 
expense. This expense is next to nothing in comparison with our investment 
in Catholic education, and if he is competent, his services will be repaid many 
times over. 


The diocesan press will certainly cooperate in every way to better inform 
the public of the role of Catholic education. Today it is falling far, far short 
of what it can do. It would (and I trust it will) do much better with the 
assistance of Catholic education leaders in the nation and in the dioceses, pro- 
viding in usable form the material to instruct the American people—Catholics 
and non-Catholics—of what we have in the Catholic educational system. 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


MARY L. SPARKS, PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR, 
ARCHDIOCESE OF BOSTON, MASS. 


I should like to describe to you today how a public relations department was 
established and how it functions in the headquarters for the 324 elementary 
and secondary schools of the archdiocese of Boston. 


Nine years ago, Monsignor Cornelius T. H. Sherlock, superintendent at that 
time, and his assistant, Monsignor Timothy F. O’Leary, the present superin- 
tendent, decided that a bridge was needed to help narrow the gap of misunder- 
standing which existed between Catholic education generally and the public— 
not only the non-Catholic public but the Catholic public as well. 


Their decision was based on years of observation and experience. For the 
most part, newspapers handled stories about Catholic school programs as 
religious news rather than developments in education. Worthwhile educational 
programs were being offered to our schools seemingly as an afterthought, if 
at all. Even well-informed Catholics found it difficult to cite the aims and 
purposes and accomplishments of a school system which they were so gener- 
ously supporting. 

The Boston priests concluded, however, that cooperation cannot be a one- 
sided affair. They believed there was an obligation as well as a need to 
establish a public relations and publicity program designed to bring the com- 
munity closer to the schools and the schools closer to the community. They 
recognized that both public relations and publicity require specific techniques 
which must be practiced consistently to achieve wanted results. But with the 
record growth and expansion of the Catholic school system, there is very little 
time left from administrative and priestly duties for a superintendent to con- 
sider and apply methods of improving the diocesan schools’ public relations 
program. 


And so a public relations officer was appointed in 1948. It has been my good 
fortune to hold this post since 1949. With little precedent to follow, we have 
more or less evolved our own theory as to what adds up to good public rela- 
tions for our schools. It’s simple but basic—an obvious and sincere willingness 
to cooperate, to the fullest extent possible, with those individuals and organiza- 
tions—civic, educational, industrial, cultural—which offer constructive pro- 
grams that can benefit the children and/or the teachers in our schools. Secur- 
ing publicity through the various communications media requires this same 
basic approach, but there are certain definite rules to be followed in this field, 
if the desired objectives are to be obtained. 


You have heard today about the problems facing Catholic education which 
could be met in part by stronger public relations programs on the national, 
diocesan and local levels; you have heard a graphic description of an outstand- 
Ing home and school program; you have heard a plea for cooperation with 
national and international organizations; you have heard how a diocesan news- 
paper can best tell the story of what our schools are doing. 


Let me tell you, then, of one public relations program in action at the 


diocesan level, and how we are trying to bring about an ever-increasing recog- 


a of the contribution of Catholic education to America and all she repre- 
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PUBLICITY 


News releases are prepared on an attractive, specially designed news letter- 
head. The abc’s of journalism are observed, with the lead paragraph contain- 
ing the who, what, why, where, when and how of the story. For special events 
of unusual significance, a covering memo is sent with the news release, high- 
lighting the newsworthy aspects of the program, and requesting city editors 
and TV news directors to send cameramen, The day of the event, another 
release containing facts about the program is made available to the papers, 
If, for some reason, a local paper has been unable to send a photographer, the 
photographer from our diocesan newspaper supplies me with an extra print 
which I deliver to the city room in time for the next edition. 


These releases are written about events which the school office sponsors, such 
as the diocesan science fair, art fair, teachers institute, special teacher semi- 
nars, etc, 


Winners of contests considered to have more than usual educational values 
are photographed in the superintendent’s office and the results are sent to the 
Boston papers and to the home town papers of the pupils involved. 


Special features are written throughout the year. These have included a 
comparison of costs of new highways in Massachusetts to the savings made 
to taxpayers by Catholic schools in certain cities and towns of the archdiocese; 
an over-all view of the college scholarships and grants offered to our graduat- 
ing seniors each year; an annual back-to-school story featuring estimated 
enrollments, new schools, and expanded facilities; American education week 
activities and announcement of new enrollment figures; a description of new 
courses of study in the sciences that were introduced in all high schools of the 
archdiocese; and the results of a thesis which studied the savings made to 
taxpayers by Catholic schools in every city and town in the archdiocese, 


In addition, we supply facts about our schools and students and teachers 
to feature writers on the diocesan and secular newspapers, and to publicity 
directors from the organization sponsoring programs in which we are partici- 
pating. Our schools have been featured in Life, Jubilee, on the N.B.C. tele- 
vision program Today, in business journals, and in rotogravure sections, 
among other publicity outlets. 


No word but invaluable can describe the assistance and cooperation given 
us by the staff of The Pilot, the diocesan newspaper. Several years ago, 
Monsignor Francis J. Lally, the editor, wrote to the principals of schools in 
the archdiocese, asking them to direct all school news through the superin- 
tendent of schools. A weekly publication must be selective, due to space limita- 
tions if for no other reason. Although everyone’s cause has not always been 
publicized as anticipated, this policy has enabled us to spotlight the schools as 
part of a system of education, organized and administered at a central head- 
quarters. This is a strengthening influence for all our schools, whether dioce- 
san, parochial or private. School activities also are featured nearly every 
Sunday morning on the TV Newspilot, a fifteen minute telecast of Catholic 
news by Msgr. Lally and the Reverend Walter Flaherty, director of the arch- 
diocese’s Radio and TV Centre. 

Through the use of a news clipping service, we are able to keep a record of 
activities that have been publicized throughout the five-county area which 
makes up the archdiocese. We have encouraged schools to inform their local 
papers about their weekly programs. A scrapbook is kept in the office, giving 
us a chronological record of school activity. 

Regular interviews of outstanding students and teachers are arranged with 
local radio and television stations. During our annual four-day teachers insti- 
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tute, the following procedure has proved most satisfactory in securing wide- 
spread coverage of the sessions by the press, radio, and television. Advance 
news stories with photos of speakers are delivered personally to city rooms. 
Radio and TV interviews of key speakers are arranged, and TV news directors 
are requested to send cameramen to cover main events. Manuscripts, glossy 
photos, and biographical data are gathered from speakers; excerpts of speeches 
are prepared and duplicated. A press room with special telephone for re- 
porters is set up, and city editors are told I will be available to help set up 
photographs and interviews if necessary. Advance copies of speeches are 
distributed a day in advance of their delivery. The appreciation of the press 
for this kind of cooperation can be found in the space given the institute in 
nearly every edition of the local papers. 


PuBLIC RELATIONS 


When public relations is thought of as “the sum total of all the impressions 
made by an institution and the various persons connected with it,’ it can be 
seen readily that no one individual can carry out a public relations program 
for a diocesan school system. I am greatly limited by time in discussing 
this principle further, but I must say that without the inspiring leadership of 
Boston’s great Archbishop Cushing, and the understanding direction of the 
past and present superintendents, a public relations program, as such, would 
be and would have been of little or no avail. 


I shall tell you about a few of the programs which have good public rela- 
tions values, primarily to demonstrate the role a public relations person can 
play in the diocesan school office. 


Diocesan Science Fair—I meet at regular intervals with the Diocesan Science 
Fair Committee (science teachers), notify schools about the program through 
periodic bulletins, and handle all arrangements for the diocesan fair. These 
include letters to judges, invitations to public school and civic officials, college 
presidents and science instructors, ordering of prizes, exhibit tables, badges, 
etc, and, of course, the publicity. I also serve as a member of the State 
Diocesan Art Fair—This is an exhibit of the best classroom art work done by 
our elementary school children, and annually attracts up to 20,000 visitors to 
Boston’s famed Museum of Fine Arts where it is held for one week in April. 
Art educators and professional artists serve as judges. Here again I meet with 
the Art Committee, and carry out the plans for the fair, which was organized 
to test a new course of study in art. Business-Education Day—Last fall, I 
assigned over 1,000 of our teachers to various business concerns throughout 
Greater Boston. This was said to be the largest venture of its kind in the 
country, and was received with enthusiasm on all sides. A cooperative effort 
of the Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce and public and Catholic schools in 
the City of Boston, its purpose was to develop a better understanding of our 
American economic system of free enterprise. Teachers stated in later reports 
that the visits broadened their viewpoint, deepened their interest in and gave 
reality to their teaching of ‘social studies, commercial subjects, etc. 


Ih May, an Education-Business Day will be held. Many businessmen will be 
visiting a Catholic school and meeting religious teachers for the first time. 
The principal of a large high school which participated in last year’s program 
said his visitors were surprised at the cordiality with which they were received, 
with the calibre of the teaching, with the remarkable discipline, and the esprit 
de corps of the student body. 


*N.C.E.A, Bulletin, Nov., 1954, “Good Public Relations—An Aid to Education” by J. Jay 
» Gonser and Gerber, Chicago. 
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There are many other groups with which I work to carry out Monsignor 
O’Leary’s decisions regarding their particular programs. Among them are Red 
Feather, Red Cross, March of Dimes, Museum of Science, American Chemical 
Society, Massachusetts Medica! Society, city and state governments (especially 
in their citizenship programs), and national and international organizations 
as well. Essay and oratory contests also are my particular responsibility. 


An excellent publicity and public relations tool is our monthly Newsletter, 
I assist a local editorial consultant in the preparation of this bulletin. The 
Newsletter is mailed to supervisors, principals, pastors, and department heads 
in the archdiocese; to city and state public school officials; and to diocesan 
superintendents of schools throughout the country. 


Public relations is a vital area which can and must expand its scope each 
year. Many of you may be carrying out a similar program, but I do not think 
we can do too much. Too often it is true that the voices of negativism and the 
adherents of sensationalism are those which speak the loudest. 


Catholic education, as all of you know, has received and will continue to 
receive brickbats in various forms from the ignorant, the fearful, the bigoted 
or the misinformed. We have a superior product to sell, but not always do we 
try to sell it properly. Is this because, in our own satisfaction with it, we 
are sure that it must gain acceptance eventually? Surely, we say, an intelli- 
gent person must be able to see how much good it is doing. Apathy or com- 
placency toward the responsibility in this matter is no longer possible. There 
can be no discounting the need for a strong well-planned public relations pro- 
gram for Catholic education 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


VERY REV. MSGR. FRANCIS J. LALLY, EDITOR OF THE PILOT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Catholic school has an obligation not merely to the local community in 
which it finds itself but also to those larger national and even international 
areas which will later occupy the minds and attention of Catholic students. 
The parochial school, as it is called, should be anything but parochial in its 
understanding of world realities. There are always present a great many op- 
portunities for cooperation with agencies, institutes, conferences, councils, and 
the like which study problems with far wider implications than can be encom- 
passed by the boundaries of the parish. In the past, Catholics have often, and 
sometimes with good reason, been suspicious of these groups, and we have 
found ourselves preoccupied with so many programs of our own that we have 
had no time left for cooperation with them on the level of community or na- 
tional life. 

The result has been that a good many organizations have become discour- 
aged with the lack of Catholic participation and decided to gear their program 
exclusively for the public and the secular private school. The time has come 
when this process must be reversed not merely for our own good as those 
interested in Catholic schools, but for the good of the programs and indeed 
the health of our national life. 


Almost all of the large cities of America and many of the smaller ones have 
private agencies, civic groups, councils of human relations, committees on in- 
ternational affairs, and the like which attempt to interest educational institu- 
tions in various programs. Often these programs take the form of panels or 
discussion groups or seminars or even all-day institutes. We ought to ask our- 
selves why we are not even now better represented in these affairs and why on 
so many occasions we have either ignored the invitations to join or found ex- 
cuses for non-cooperation. 


One of the reasons already suggested is the fact that we have a full program 
of studies and activities of our own. It is difficult to find place for new activi- 
ties. This is certainly a valid objection, especially when it is true. A crowded 
curriculum must naturally reject any attempt to add new burdens to it, but 
we still might ask ourselves seriously whether some of the things already on 
the curriculum could not be properly displaced with more effective programs; 
we ought to ask ourselves, in short, whether or not we are getting the most 
out of the programs now in existence, and whether, in fact, we might not be 
well served to replace some of them with new activities. 


Another reason suggested for non-cooperation is that we are not quite cer- 
tain about the nature of the group soliciting our interest. This also is a valid 
objection as far as it goes. However, the immediate answer is plainly that we 
should find out more about the organization involved. It is possible to be used 

y organizations or to be victimized in a propaganda way by such groups. On 
the other hand, we should acknowledge that there are immense opportunities 
for Catholies moving among men of good will to bring to bear on totally secu- 
lar agencies an effective Catholic influence. We can hardly expect, if we our- 
selves refuse to be part of it, that such a group will from the very beginning 
teflect Catholic principles and understand Christian values. Once we have 
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assured ourselves that the ideals and the methods of an organization are those 
with which we can be sympathetic, we should be happy to join with sincere 
and dedicated people in pursuing these means and ends. 


Sometimes another reason is suggested for our unwillingness to move into 
these larger areas. Often those who feel they have reason to be unfriendly to 
us suggest that we are timid because we fear our own inadequacy. They pass 
the word around that our students would be part of their program if we dared 
to allow them to move in an area of competition with their neighbors. Al- 
though very quietly circulated, this is a serious charge and one which deserves 
a rather deep examination of conscience on our part. 


We could, for our part, list many other reasons, each of which might have 
some defense and all of which together might explain our position up till now. 
More important than this, however, is the fact that this isolation of ours ac- 
tually sabotages the proper missionary role of the Church and with the 
Church, the school. The fire cast upon the earth, of which Our Divine Lord 
spoke so eloquently, is not a fire to be somehow protected, as a boy might 
guard a fire in the woods; it is one “cast on the earth” that the whole might 
be enkindled. The influence of the Catholic school and the Catholic student 
should be allowed to move out into the larger community, not merely because 
of the vast opportunities there presented to the student for his own advance- 
ment but because the very destiny of the Church requires it. 


If our influence is not felt in these agencies and councils and conferences 
and institutes, it is most often because we are not present to make that in- 
fluence felt. Ask yourselves in the operation of your own educational institu- 
tion how many times you have been solicited to join in affairs of this kind and 
how few you have actually followed through. 


The opportunities, of course, vary considerably. Some of them may seem 
trivial and some others may actually appear to be too onerous. A moment’s 
reflection brings to my mind the World Affairs Council, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the League of Women Voters, UNESCO, the International 
Friendship League, the National Conference of Christians and Jews. These are 
samples of groups who are looking for your help who would like to see your 
students take part in their discussions and make contributions to their studies. 
Those who turn their backs on these avenues of information and education 
already available and operating in the community, turn their backs as well 
upon the basic missionary function of Christianity itself. Every missionary 
since St. Paul has eagerly grasped the means set before him by Providence to 
promote the progress of the Gospel. If we turn away from the opportunities 
now on our doorstep, we will have shown ourselves faithless to Christ’s com- 
pelling imperative, “Go into the whole world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARY CANICE, C.PP.S., GOOD COUNSEL SCHOOL, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In the elementary school the public relations program for the most part 
centers about the teacher, the child, and the parents, with the teacher at the 
apex of the triangle and the child the key interpreter of the school. 


The child’s attitude and achievement determine the parent’s reaction to the 
school and to all it stands for. An attitude of satisfaction, enthusiasm, and 
interest, which is evident from the child’s conversations and from his gen- 
erally wholesome reaction to education, gives prestige to the teacher and to 
the school. The consistent scholastic, moral, social, and physical achievements 
of the child give evidence of good teaching within the school. 


While the pupil interprets the school program, parents carry the message 
beyond the school. Parents are ready to accept the child’s interpretation 
rather than to discover true facts for themselves. The school, then, must make 
positive efforts to give parents the correct perspective. Parent-teacher pro- 
grams offer an opportunity to develop in parents a mature and cooperative 
attitude. For this purpose talks, panels, and discussions by the teachers rather 
than by guest speakers make monthly meetings practical. Answers to ques- 
tionaires sent to parents indicate that they are interested in the important 
educational goals and problems. The school too often underestimates this in- 
terest of parents. It publicizes sports and other extracurricular activities 


rather than intellectual achievements, character formation and school adminis- 
tration. 


Parent-teacher bulletins are effective media for promoting good public rela- 
tions. The topics to be discussed are planned in advance and each faculty 
member is made responsible for one or two topics a year. In this way no one 
is overburdened and the bulletin can be issued regularly. The effort that is 
expended is repaid by the interest of the parents in each issue that appears. 


Parent-teacher conferences, as a means of reporting pupil progress, also 
promote good home-school relations. It is possible to schedule these confer- 
ences even in schools with an enrollment of over 1,100. In a school of this 
size, 635 parents were interviewed in three sessions of 3% hours each. The 
joy and satisfaction experienced by teachers who have participated in such a 
program attest eloquently to its effectiveness. 


A parent-teacher night, or better still, a parent-teacher institute which 
offers an entire day for parent education is especially fruitful because it pro- 
Vides time for concentrated efforts. The guest speaker, the pastor, the princi- 
pal, and the teachers each assume responsibility for a certain section of the 
Program. They devote their time to a discussion of the importance of Catholic 
education, school regulations, administrative policies, and classroom techniques. 


The traditional open house, classroom visitation, and educational exhibits 
are effective public relations measures if they are planned around a specific 
interest and represent a unified program in a school. A display of colorful 
work or the presentation of a random lesson are not as effective as planned 
activities that are regular and coherent. 
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Because our schools are power centers in a community, local civic organiza- 
tions appreciate their influence and solicit participation in essay contests and 
similar projects. Since the school can cooperate in only a limited number of 
contests, two plans will help maintain a balanced public relations program in 
the local community. 1) Schedule available time prior to the opening of school 
and decline all further solicitations for programs or contests. 2) Alternate 
participation with the various organizations so that each may receive propor- 
tionate recognition. 


Public relations should include the public schools, our co-workers, Our re- 
lationship should show that esteem which will in turn inspire them to respect 
us. Where this relationship exists, the Catholic school often participates in 
the services of the public schools, such as speech therapy and psychological 
services. Athletic facilities, too, can be shared. The schools mutually support 
each other’s efforts both in school and out of school. 


In the Catholic elementary school where the faculty is deeply conscious of 
the dignity of children and where the teachers are keenly aware of their 
responsibility toward the children’s education, good public relations are as- 
sured. Parents, the community, and the public school acknowledge the 
achievement of the Catholic school, and they cooperate with its efforts. 





TELLING OUR STORY TO ALL 


REV. JOHN A. O’BRIEN, PH.D., UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 
NOTRE DAME, IND. 


One of the basic objectives of Catholic education is to instruct our children 
so thoroughly in their holy faith that they will not only understand it them- 
selves but will also be able to communicate and explain it to others. The 
general theme of our convention is “Education and Communication,” and the 
very juxtaposition of these two concepts is sufficient to show the inherent 
relationship between them. The democratic spirit of the age in which we live 
stresses the importance of sharing with others not only the material fruits of 
our industry but also the intellectual products of our civilization and culture. 

The most distinctive body of knowledge which we Catholics can share with 
others is the full deposit of divine truth entrusted by Christ to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Church which He founded. To train our pupils to fulfill that 
divinely appointed task is one of the fundamental purposes of Catholic edu- 
cation at all levels—from the grade school, through the high school and 
through the college and university. A clear perception of this goal will enable 
the teacher to lay proper emphasis upon those subjects in the curriculum 
which are especially conducive to the attainment of that goal. 


These subjects, it seems to me, are religion and reading. While all the 


branches in the curriculum help to turn out a well-rounded person, these 
two are especially helpful in enabling a pupil to understand his religion and 
to communicate it accurately and fluently to outsiders. Religion comes to 
immediate grips with these important truths, while reading is the key which 
enables the pupil to open the vast treasure-houses in which that knowledge 
is stored. 


The subject of primary importance in the curriculum of every Catholic 
school then is religion. “Theology,” it has been said, “is the queen of sci- 
ences.” Yes, and religion is the king, the monarch, that dominates the entire 
curriculum in any school which recognizes a proper hierarchy of intellectual 
and spiritual values. Let the teacher of religion be held in special honor, 
for he is the almoner of the truth which makes men free, the dispenser of 
= heavenly manna of divine revelation, and the spokesman of Christ the 

ng, 

CAREFUL PREPARATION 


The importance of the subject, however, places upon the teacher the obli- 
gation of preparing with the greatest care for the effective discharge of this 
task. “Cursed,” says Jeremias, “be he, who does the work of God negli- 
gently.”* From his prison in Rome, the Apostle Paul wrote to his disciple 
and co-worker Timothy, “Carefully study to present thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly handling the word 
of truth.” 2 Yes, every teacher of religion should study his subject with such 
care and thoroughness that he may rightly handle the word of truth and thus 
be a craftsman meriting the divine approval. 

Religion must not be presented as a dead subject but as living truth, as 
4 light for the mind and nourishment for the soul. In every instruction the 


Jer. 48:10, 
* Tim, 2:15, 
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teacher must show the bearing of the doctrine upon the life of the pupil 
and indicate how he is to integrate it into his daily thought and conduct. 
To do this effectively the instructor must develop analogies, incidents and 
illustrations which will bring the matter to life and grip the mind of the 
pupil and stir his heart. In this way religion will be not only the heart and 
core of the curriculum but also its own interesting, gripping and fascinating 
subject: the topic which pupils like most to study, read and discuss. 


The effective teacher of religion will so stimulate the pupil’s interest as 
to prompt him to read not only his textbook but also articles in magazines 
such as The Catholic Boy, The Catholic Miss, in the children’s page of Our 
Sunday Visitor, as well as pamphlets and books. Such reading will widen and 
deepen his knowledge; it will form the habit which constitutes the basis of 
scholarship in every field: the extensive exploration of the treasures of 
knowledge and wisdom stored up in books. “The true university these days,” 
remarked Thomas Carlyle, “is a collection of great books.” With the vast 
number of books which have emerged from the press since that time, those 
words are even more true today than when they were first uttered. 


I walked one day through the ancient Benedictine monastic buildings clus- 
tered around the Durham Cathedral and the castle of its Prince Bishop, who 
like a feudal lord defended the settlement against invaders. It was like a 
page from a medieval album. But even back in those stormy pre-printing 
days the monks realized the wisdom and the riches stored up in books. Over 
the portals of their library they had carved the words, which still stick in 
my memory: “Non minima pars educationis est bonos libros cognoscere.”— 
Not the least part of education is to know good books. 


THE MAcic KEY 


To know good books means, of course, to know how to read. For reading 
is the magic key that opens wide the doors to the royal palaces wherein are 
preserved the accumulated thought, experience and wisdom of the race, They 
are the cold storage refrigerators for the products of the mind. The noblest 
thoughts which have coursed through the intellects of the greatest sages, and 
the most inspiring words which human lips have uttered are to be found 
embalmed and preserved for us in the pages of immortal books. There we 
can have recourse with the saints, sages and martyrs of all the centuries and 
thus enrich our minds, purify our hearts and uplift our spirits. No man can 
ever be lonely when he has the companionship of noble souls who speak to 
him through the magic of the printed word. 


As Joseph stored up in the granaries of Egypt food sufficient to nourish 
and sustain its people through the years of famine, so writers store up in 
the granary of great books solace sufficient to tide one through periods of 
heartache and adversity. The insights of great geniuses, the heart-throbs 
of heroes, the raptures of mystics and the wit, wisdom and humor of the 
world are bequeathed to us in books. 


To books Richard Le Gallienne has penned the following beautiful apos 
trophe: “Books, those miraculous memories of high thoughts and golden 
moods; those magical shells, tremulous with the secrets of the ocean of life; 
those honeycombs of dreams; those orchards of knowledge; those still-beating 
hearts of the noble dead; prisms of beauty; urns stored with all the sweets 
of all the summers of time; immortal nightingales that sing forever to the 
rose of life.” * 


3 Prose Fancies, p. 114. 
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The ability to read lifts a pauper to the affluence of kings; into his little 
rom he can bring a wealth greater than Croesus ever dreamed of. With 
a good book he can find a contentment not found in the castles of princes. 
Well has James Thomson said: 


Give a man a pipe he can smoke, 
Give a man a book he can read: 

And his home is bright with a calm delight, 
Though the room be poor indeed.‘ 


How eternally grateful will the student be to the teacher who has taught 
him to read effectively and thus to relish it. Since ninety-nine per cent of 
one’s reading is done silently, it is obvious that the stress must be upon the 
development of habits of smooth, rhythmical eye-movements, with few fixation 
pauses per line and still fewer regressive movements. This calls for con- 
summate art in the preparation of the reading material so that it will intro- 
duce new words gradually, enable him to assimilate their meaning with the 
help of the context and not serve as roadblocks to impede his progress and 
thus dampen his interest in the quick and facile absorption of the thought. 


A Serious HAnpDICcAP 


How pitifully handicapped in high school and in college is the student 
who has never learned to read with rapidity and ease! He stumbles slowly 
along, painfully examining each letter, tediously scrutinizing each word, so 
rapt up in the mechanics of reading that the thought content is blurred and 
vague. He can’t see the forest because of the trees. 


Reading assignments become oppressive burdens, which make such great 
demands upon his time that he is unable to complete them. So numerous are 
such cases that colleges and universities, such, for example, as Notre Dame 
University, have been compelled to set up reading clinics to teach students 
to read effectively: to tear the thought out of a book in a minimum of time. 
Otherwise they would bog down hopelessly, and would have to be dropped. 


Second only to the mastery of religion then is the mastery of the art of 
reading. It provides the pupil with the basic tool for the acquisition of 
knowledge in all fields; it is the “Open sesame!” which swings wide the 
doors to the heritage of the race. It is the sine qua non to eminence today in 
any field of learning; it transforms books from roadblocks into stepping 
stones to achievement; it makes them objects of joy and beloved friends. 


When the teacher of reading has accomplished this, he has equipped the 
pupil with a never-failing tool for the widening of his knowledge and the 
means of continuing his education in school or out of school. A good book 
is like the golden ladder seen by Jacob in his dream, the ladder upon which 
angels from heaven were descending to minister to human needs. All the 
glory of human achievements and all the hard won wisdom of the past would 
be buried in oblivion if God had not provided mortals with the genius of 
storing them in written symbols and unlocking those symbols through the 
magic key of reading. 


Books and reading are topics so close to a teacher’s heart that it is not 
easy to drag oneself away from them. Perhaps I can manage to do so after 
quoting these words of Wordsworth: 


‘Sunday Up the River. 
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Dreams, books, are each a world; and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good: 

Round these, with tendrils strong, as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.° 


Our TASK 


Equipped with the mastery of reading, which will enable the student to 
gain an ever increasing knowledge of religion, he will be able to tell the 
complete story of his holy religion to those outside the fold. Out of a popula- 
tion of 170,000,000 in the United States we Catholics number some 82,000,000. 
That means that we must try to carry a knowledge of the life-giving truths 
of Christ to 148,000,000 people, of whom 100,000,000 rarely, if ever, attend 
any church. 


These people are our neighbors and our fellow-countrymen, bound to us 
by the twin ties of a common tongue and a common citizenship. They have 
poured out their treasure and shed their blood with us in defense of our 
country and our liberty. They have an inescapable claim upon our friendship 
and love, and the right to our assistance in enabling them to learn the truths 
of the religion which constitutes our greatest treasure and the chief source 
of our happiness. 


They have been subjected to a flood of anti-Catholic propaganda which has 
given them a distorted and false picture of the Church. Into their homes 
organizations ranging from Jehovah’s Witnesses to Protestants and Others 
United are pouring literature poisoning their minds against their Catholic 
neighbors. The result is that when these people make war against the 
Church, they are in reality warring against the caricatures which have been 
planted in their minds. These are the caricatures which we must first remove 
to gain a hearing for the Church and its credentials. 


What are some of the most common misconceptions of the Catholic faith 
which give rise to such caricatures? While they exist among people in all 
parts of the country, they seem to grow to luxuriant heights in many sections 
of the South, where Catholics number less than one per cent of the popula- 
tion. Into that no-priest land I have gone for many summers to stand on 
street corners and preach the Catholic faith to all who would stop and listen. 
After preaching, I would invite questions. The following are some of those 
questions and the circumstances under which they arose. 


STREET PREACHING IN THE SOUTH 


At Bryson City, North Carolina, a town in the southwest Appalachian 
Mountains, I was scheduled to speak in the courthouse square one Saturday 
afternoon in July. Despite Father A. F. Rohrbacher’s zeal in placing many 
placards in the town announcing the lecture, no one showed up. Across the 
street were a group of men idling on some benches shaded by the trees. If 
I were to have an audience, I perceived, I would have to capture one. I walk 
over, introduced myself as a Catholic priest, and told them I would like to 
tell them something about our faith. They looked at me in surprise, as 4 
creature from another world. But as they did not take to their heels, 1 
proceeded to preach to them on the mercy and love of God as shown in the 
Catholic doctrine of the forgiveness of sin. 


When I began, there were about eighteen persons, but before I finished 
the group had increased to about forty. When I finished, I invited questions. 
There was a moment of silence. Then a man spoke up. 


5 Personal Talk, st. 3. 
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“Why do Catholics,” he asked, “have to pay money to a priest to have their 
sins forgiven?” 

“How many of you,” I asked, “have heard that Catholics pay money for 
such a purpose?” 

Most of them raised their hands. After disabusing their minds of that 
erroneous impression, I asked for more questions. 


A man who had been standing in the background spoke up. 
“Why do Catholics worship the Virgin Mary?” he asked. 


MINISTERS ARRIVE 


By this time word had reached several of the ministers that an enemy 
was in town. Soon a man, with no coat, an open shirt, and work pants sus- 
tained by huge suspenders, appeared on the scene. A farmhand on weekdays, 
he served as a preacher at a Pentecostal church on Sunday. He pushed his 
way into the forefront of the little crowd now surrounding me. 


“Why do you Catholics,” he asked, “call your pope ‘Holy Father’? The 
Bible says, ‘Call no one on earth your father; for one is your Father who is 
in heaven.’ ” 


This is typical of many questions, arising from the Scriptures, which a 
street preacher encounters. 


Another man, rather well dressed, now made his appearance—a minister of 
one of the larger churches in the town. He had evidently been summoned to 
rout the invader. 


“Where,” he asked sternly, “do you priests get this alleged power of for- 
giving sins?” 

“This power,” I replied, “was conferred by Christ upon the Apostles and 
through them upon their successors and the priests ordained by them. Thus 
when I was ordained, I received this power from the bishop who ordained 
me. He received it from the bishop who ordained him and thus the power 
is traced back, through Peter or one of the other Apostles to Christ Himself. 
The Catholic Church has been in existence for more than nineteen centuries, 
and has been governed by Peter and his successors in an unbroken line down 
to the present day.” 

“WHICH GREGORY?” 

“What!” he exclaimed. “Don’t you know that there was a period of several 
centuries when there was no pope at all?” 

This was indeed startling—especially to have such a statement come from 
& minister of one of the larger denominations. 


“Reverend,” I remarked, “I’ve studied a lot of Church history, but this is 
the first time I ever heard of such a centuries-long gap between popes. Just 
when—in what century—did this occur?” 


He thought for a mement in silence. Then his eyes lighted up with apparent 
remembrance. 


“That,” he replied, “was the period after Gregory.” 
“Which Gregory?” I asked. 


Flabbergasted by my question, he said slowly, “Why, I thought there was 
only one Gregory.” 


By providential good fortune, I happened to have in my pocket a copy 
of the pamphlet Finding Christ’s Church, which gives a complete list of the 
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names of all the pontiffs with the dates of their reign. I opened the pamphlet 
to that list and held it aloft for the minister and all to see. Then I showed 
them the sixteen different pontiffs who were named Gregory, beginning with 
Pope Gregory I in 604 and ending with Pope Gregory XVI in 1878. 


The minister was speechless with astonishment. I had no wish to embarrass 
him before the crowd. 


“It’s easy,” I remarked, “to forget names and dates in history ... We 
all do.” 


I shook hands with him and all the others, thanked each individually for 
his interest and told each one how happy I was to get to know him personally. 
Meanwhile Father Rohrbacher and Spaldon Underwood, one of my students 
from Notre Dame, passed out pamphlets to all. 

The stock charges giving rise to caricatures and travesties of Catholic 
belief and practice, which have cropped up most frequently during the past 
century and are still cropping up, may be summarized as follows: 

1. Catholics owe political allegiance to the pope in Rome and hence cannot 
give undivided allegiance to the constitution, laws and court decisions of their 
own country. This is perhaps the most widespread of all the charges and 
the one most widely believed in whole or in part by non-Catholics. 


2. Catholics are looking forward to the day when, on orders from the pope, 
they will arise and “take over” the country for him to rule. Hence, arms 
are thought to be stored in the basement of many Catholic churches. 

8. The Knights of Columbus take an oath to lead in that insurrection. This 
bogus oath has been circulated by the millions. Exposed in the United States 
Congress, and that exposure duly recorded in the Congressional Record, the 
calumniators with diabolic deceit now cite the page in the Record on which 
the oath appears as evidence of its alleged authenticity and withhold all 
mention of its demonstrated falsehood! 

4. If Catholics gained ascendancy, they would deprive non-Catholics of 
their constitutional rights and give their Church a favored position. 

5. The Catholic laity are not permitted to read the Bible. It must be read 
for them only by the clergy. 

6. Nuns are kept as prisoners behind convent walls, within which gross 
immorality prevails. 


7. Catholics pay money to priests in the confessional to secure pardon for 
their sins. 

8. Priests charge fees to “pray” the souls of departed relatives and friends 
out of Purgatory. 


9. Catholics adore the Blessed Virgin and worship idols of various sorts. 


Though all these charges are utterly unfounded and totally false, though 
they have been disproven times without number, they have more lives than 
the proverbial cat with nine, and are resurrected for recirculation year after 
year. These are the ghosts which still haunt the minds of uncounted millions 
of credulous non-Catholics—the tragic victims of the wiles of slanderers who 
make a business out of peddling calumny. These are the real traitors, the 
Judas Iscariots who betray the ideals of American life and democracy for 
thirty pieces of silver. 

We must begin in the grades to equip our students with the knowledge 
to answer these charges and to tell the whole story of their faith. This 
means that we must also instill in them the missionary spirit which will 
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prompt them to utilize every opportunity to win converts and to reclaim 
fallenaways. “To be a Catholic,” declared Pope Pius XII, “means to be a 
missionary.” We are not worthy of the name “Catholics” if we are not mis- 
sionary-minded. 

Yet the Catholic Digest survey showed that of all the Christian Churches 
in America Catholics make the least effort to share their faith—58% of 
Protestants trying to do so, as compared with only 28% of Catholics. If 
we are to change that picture, as change it we must, it is necessary for us 
to begin in the grades. Only by so doing shall we get the convert-making 
missionary spirit into the blood stream of our Catholic people. 


Before the eyes of our students we must ever keep the words of Christ, 
“You shall be witnesses unto me in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and Samaria, 
and even to the uttermost part of the earth.”* This means that we must 
teach our pupils to bear witness to their faith at every opportunity, to testify 
to its beauty, truth and holiness, and thus prompt outsiders to examine it. Such 
a missionary spirit will give added zest to their studies and will help them 
to prepare for their lifework, namely, to be staunch apostles of Jesus Christ, 
sharing with their fellow countrymen the pearl of great price. Theirs then 
will be the reward promised by almighty God when He said, “They who in- 
struct many unto justice shall shine as the stars for all eternity.” ’ 


* Acts 1:8. 
‘Dan. 12:8, 
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REPORT OF SUPERVISORS’ MEETING 
(Co-Chairmen: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Sister Hilda Marie, O.P., Chicago, Ill.) 


Problems related to education and communication were discussed by the 
supervisors in a total participation plan of discussion. The following topics 
were discussed in detail: 


1. The supervisor communicates with the superintendent 
. The supervisor communicates with the pastor and principal 
. The supervisor communicates with the teacher 
. The supervisor communicates with the pupils and parents 
. The supervisor communicates with the public schools 
The members of two compilation boards summarized succinctly the thinking 
of the twenty-seven panels as recorded by a secretary of each panel. These 


summaries have been forwarded to all supervisors who attended the meeting. 
Serving on the compilation boards were: 


Brother Nicholas Mary, F.M.S., New York, N. Y. 
Sister Marietta, C.D.P., San Antonio, Tex. 
Sister Hilda Marie, O.P., Chicago, Ill. 
Sister Francis Eileen, 8.L., Denver, Colo. 
Sister M. Florence Louise, I.H.M., Detroit, Mich. 
Sister Eugene Mary, S.N.J.M., Washington, D. C. 
Sister Constantius, C.S.J., Clayton, Mo. 
Sister Claire Mary, S.B.S., New Orleans, La. 
Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., New York, N. Y. 
Sister Mary Alice, R.S.M., Chicago, IIl. 
Sister M. Francine, S.S.N.D., Education Consultant, Office of Education, 
Archdiocese of Milwaukee, was discussion leader, assisted by Sister M. 
Charles, O.P., Education Consultant, Office of Education, Archdiocese of 


Milwaukee. Sister Hilda Marie, 0.P., Adrian Dominican Supervisor of Schools 
in the Chicago area, was general chairman. 
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ACQUISITION OF IDEAS 
(Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Reilly, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


LISTENING 
SISTER MARY KEVIN, S.C.L., ST. MARY COLLEGE, XAVIER, KAN. 


The general theme of the 1957 convention, “Education and Communication,” 
is particularly apropos in view of the rapid strides in technological develop- 
ments improving the mechanics of communication. With the technological 
advancement of the means of communication should go a concomitant ad- 
vancement in the education of man as an effective communicator of worth- 
while ideas. Television makes possible not only the transmission of man’s 
thought clothed in sound but also the transmission of his facial expression and 
accompanying gesture. Technology is doing her job well. But what of the 
task of the educator? This session is devoted to the acquisition of ideas 
through listening and reading so the question might rather be asked how has 
education performed the task of shaping intelligent readers and comprehending 
listeners capable of acquiring these worthwhile ideas. The present part of 
the discussion confines itself to listening. 


Teachers are familiar with the topic “reading” and look forward with some 
intellectual appetite to the acquisition of additional information and new in- 
sights concerning reading. The topic “listening” on the other hand usually 
arouses skepticism and a prejudged sentence of impractical. After all, it is 
reasoned, children can listen and will probably continue to do so as long as they 
are born with present assortment of sizes and shapes of ears. Such reasoning 
brings to mind William James’ admonition that students should listen not 
merely with the ear. 


Listening, which involves the ear and the intellect, is a complex process 
about which there is scant basic research. As yet, experimental psychologists 
have devoted little attention to listening, although they do treat attention, 
which is so closely akin to listening. Garrett maintains that attention is an 
“active behavior, a process of give-and-take with environment.”? Attention 
is captured and held by some defined stimulus which can be a loud noise, 
bitter medicine or even a convention paper, Hinsdale® writes that attention 
Involves intensive knowing and results from fixing some measure of mental 
Power upon one object and withholding it from some other objects in the field 
of consciousness. It implies a concentrated consciousness and a dispelling of 
the symptoms of lethargy. The same comments could be made about listening 
but perhaps a more concrete awareness of the listening process and its com- 


gd would come to us this morning through a bit of introspection on our 
part. 


Since the opening of the convention, you have been an active though silent 
to-partner in each speaking-listening situation. As the various speakers took 
their place at the rostrum and commenced their delivery, you probably con- 
——— 

+ Willian James, Psychology (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1892), p. 236. 

eg E. Garrett, General Psychology (New York: American Book Co., 1955), p. 157. 

. A. Hinsdale, The Art of Study (New York: American Book Co., 1900), p. 106, 
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sciously or unconsciously began to structure the talk in some such manner 
as this. “This is an introductory remark; now the speaker is developing his 
first point; he is now developing his second point. You wonder why he intro- 
duces this point since it does not seem relevant to you. You speculate about 
his purpose and lose part of his message at this point. You attend again 
as a transitional phrase signals the development of a new point. The speaker 
uses an unfamiliar word. You ponder its possible meaning in view of the 
context. You attend again only to lose interest because you realize that the 
point being developed now has frequently received treatment in the meetings 
you have attended. A religious habit you have never seen before catches your 
wandering attention. This sets up a chain of associations in your mind. A 
change in pitch and rate in the speaker’s voice finally corrals your attention. 
You become aware that the termination of the paper is rapidly approaching. 
As the speaker summarizes his paper, he states his points rather emphatically 
and with strong feeling. You become more convinced and enthusiastic about 
his points as the summary progresses. As he concludes, you join in the 
thunderous applause. You heartily agree with your companion when she 
turns to you and comments: ‘Wasn’t that inspirational?’ ” 


Perhaps this is not an accurate account of any one of your listening experi- 
ences during the last few days but an analysis of the account will illustrate 
the complexity of the listening process. At the onset of the experience the 
listener has to focus his consciousness on the voice of the speaker permitting 
other sounds and thoughts only marginal receptivity. The listener could do 
little about the rate of intake; he adjusted to the speaker’s rate. Portions 
of the message were a total loss because of lack of interest and hence lack 
of attention. At this point the speaker’s voice became merely a background 
to a pleasant reverie. Another section of the talk was lost because of a 
vocabulary difficulty; there was no opportunity to relisten as there would 
have been to reread once the vocabulary difficulty had been cleared. The 
emotional delivery of the speaker whipped up an enthusiasm for and a final 
acceptance of the points of the speech—an enthusiasm and acceptance that 
might not have come from the printed word minus the voice, facial expression 
and gesture. To summarize: listening involves adjustment to a speaker's 
speech-speed (normally a speaker delivers about 125 words per minute), to the 
vocabulary of the speaker, to his emotion-laden words, and to his arrangement 
and development of ideas. It might be noted that the speaker closes with 
thank you because he realizes he needs a responsive listener to complete the 
communication cycle. 


These facets of listening kept in mind, attention can now be focused upon 
the elementary school situation and more particularly on the elementary 
school child. Is listening important to the elementary school youngster’s 
acquisition of ideas? Adler,‘ defining learning in the manner of a “rough 
approximation,” states that learning is acquiring knowledge and that knowl- 
edge in turn is acquired through discovery or instruction and that instruction 
includes reading—learning from a dead teacher—or listening—learning from 
a live teacher. (Parenthetically, it may be noted that students of the future 
may use the term “live” teacher to denote the teacher actually present in 
the classroom as in contradistinction to the “dead” teacher present only 
through the medium of the television screen. This will, of course, eliminate 
all “dead” teachers from the classrooms of the United States.) In the ele- 
mentary school learning through discovery because of the pedagogical writ- 
ings of John Dewey has received considerable emphasis as has learning 
through reading, but learning through listening has been but lately emphasized 


¢ Mortimer J. Adler, How to Read q Book (New York: Simon and Shuster, 1940), pp. 34-47. 
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at the elementary school level. Yet observation of actual classroom listening 
situations reveals that children are expected to listen an average of 158 min- 
utes of the school day.* Considering the complexity of the listening skill, the 
158-minute listening period poses no simple problem for the school child. 
Considering also the strategically important role that listening plays in the 
acquisition of knowledge, it would seem that listening might receive more 
share of the attention of educators. Arndt and Husband pointing up this 
issue write that: 


Listening plays an important part in the classroom as it does else- 
where. Very largely the efficiency of classroom listening determines the 
amount and character of the learning done by the pupils. The work of 
the classroom proper is customarily the oral discussion of assignment, 
or of problems, or of giving, listening to, and discussing oral reports. 
Therefore, the effectiveness of classroom learning is directly conditioned 
by the skill and attitude which the pupils bring to the listening situation.‘ 


At this point you may be framing the question mentally, “This is all very 
true, but can the listening skills of youngsters actually be improved?” Recent 
research seems to answer your question in the affirmative. Up to the present, 
listening experiments at the elementary school level have focused on the 
improvement of listening habits of intermediate-grade children through a 
planned program of instruction. Perhaps the emphasis has been on improve- 
ment of the listening skills at the intermediate-grade level because up to the 
present research has shown that the comparative advantage of listening over 
reading as a mode of learning for children tends to lessen during the later 
elementary school years.’ (This does not imply of course that listening 
improvement is not important prior to the intermediate grades by any means.) 
Recent research completed by Hogan* and Pratt® demonstrate the possibility 
of improving listening skills through a planned program of instruction. Both 
utilized the parallel group technique and an intermediate-grade level experi- 
mental situation. Sister Mary Lauriana, C.S.S.F.,” in an experimental equiva- 
lent-group study focused attention on the functional reading and listening 
skills of the fourth graders. Youngsters were taught listening skills for a 
ten-minute period for seven months. A listening exercise manual, designed 
for the fourth-grade program of the Detroit parochial school system, was 
employed in the direct teaching of the listening skills. At the end of the 
seven-month experimental period, fourth grade pupils instructed in the listen- 
ing skills were superior in listening comprehension to comparable pupils 
who acquired the listening skills incidentally. 

Sixteen parochial schools staffed by the Sisters of Charity of Leavenworth 
located in the Diocese of Kansas City in Kansas and the Diocese of Kansas 
City in Missouri participated in an experimental listening project in the 


* Miriam E. Wilt, ““A Study of Teacher Awareness of Listening as a Factor in Elementary 
Education,” Journal of Educational Research, 48:626-86, April, 1950. 
*C. O. Arndt and John Husband, “Listen!” English Journal, 29:875, May, 1940. 


* Althea Beery, “Interrelationships between Listening and Other Language Arts,” Elementary 
English, 81:166, March, 1954. 


Pa armula Hogan, “An Experiment in Improving Listening Skills of Fifth and Sixth Grade 
pils,” M. A. Seminar Study, June, 1958. University of California, Berkeley. Cited in Lan- 
— Arts for Today’s Children prepared by the Commission on the English Curriculum of the 
Council of Teachers of English. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts., Inc., 1954, p. 


* Edward Pratt, “Experimental Evaluation of a Program for the Improvement of Listening,” 
tary School Journal, 56:815-20, March, 1956. 


‘ * Sister Mary Lauriana Gruszezynski, C.S.S.F., ‘An Experimental Study of Functional Read- 


brad and Listening Skills in the Fourth Grade.” Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Fordham 
niversity, 1957, 
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spring of 1954." Daily twenty-minute lessons in listening comprehension 
were directed by the teachers in the experimental schools for six weeks. Each 
lesson consisted of three parts: the pre-listening or preparatory stage, the 
listening period itself, and the post-listening or evaluative phase. 


During the preparatory stage, the goal of the listening exercise for the 
day was explained to the class and suggestions for achieving the goal were 
given. Growth in five listening skills—the ability to summarize, to grasp 
ideas, to draw inferences, to recall ideas in sequence, and to receive orally- 
presented material accurately—was presented to the youngsters as vital to 
effective communication in and out of school. 


The preparatory or pre-listening period varied with the different skills 
being developed. Just as the reader needs to vary his technique with his 
purpose and type of material, so too does the listener. However, many read- 
ing aids, such as section headings and paragraph indentation, are absent in 
the listening situation. The teachers in the experimental schools attempted 
to acquaint the youngsters with some of the techniques they might use in 
listening for different purposes. In introducing children to listening for 
sequence of events, for example, attention was drawn to the significance of 
phrases such as “all of a sudden,” “finally,” “in the first place,” as being 
signposts to guide the memory. Listening for main ideas presented another 
type of auditory situation. In such a situation, it was pointed out to the 
fifth graders, the ability to get the gist of each main point was more important 
than the recall of particular facts. Intermediate-grade youngsters had had 
some experience in this type of reading which helped readjust their listening 
habits to the new purpose. The skill of summarizing in a single, concise 
sentence was approached through the conventional who-what-when-where- 
why-how of the newspaper story. The last skill treated—that of making in- 
ferences from aurally-presented material—afforded teachers opportunity to 
stress the type of conclusions come to by “half-listeners” who mishear and 
frequently misquote. The difference between warranted and unwarranted 
inference was treated at length. For as Barzun points out in his ever-timely 
Teacher in America “. . . listening seems to be the hardest thing in the world 
and misunderstanding the easiest, for we tend to hear what we think we are 
going to hear, and too often we make it so.” ” 


During the actual listening period, the teacher read narrative, expository, 
and descriptive selections to the youngsters. While the interests of the chil- 
dren at this age level was taken into consideration, some of the selections 
did not awaken spontaneous interest. It was felt that thorough listening 
training demands more than what has been termed a “passive recognition 
of the mind to the stream of interest.” Much listening in educational life 
demands forced attention and hard work as a condition for solid scholarship. 
Hinsdale cautions that a “Gelatinous regimen will not suffice.” William 
James advises: “It is nonsense to suppose that every step in education can 
be interesting.” Children applying the five listening skills to the three 
types of selections discovered that certain skills were more difficult to apply 
with the more difficult type of material. 


The post-listening or evaluative period varied for each lesson and followed 
the reading of the selection immediately. In evaluating the growth in the 


11 Sister Mary Kevin Hollow, S.C.L., “An Experimental Study of Listening Comprehension 
at the Intermediate-Grade Level.” Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Fordham University, 1955. 

12 Jacques Barzun, Teacher in America (Boston: Little Brown and Co., 1945), p. 35. 

38 Hinsdale, op. cit., p. 189. 

4 William James, Talks to Teachers on Psychology and to Students on Some of Life’s Ideals 
(New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1899), pp. 54-55. 
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skill to listen for main ideas, for example, children might be asked at one 
time to raise their hands when they felt that a central idea had been developed 
and that the selection being read was moving to a new point. At this juncture 
youngsters were expected to frame a general question answered in that por- 
tion of the selection thus far presented. At another time, two skeleton outlines 
would be placed on the blackboard prior to the listening period. Youngsters 
were to determine which outline best fit the selection. In evaluating the 
ability to summarize concisely in a sentence, children were asked to choose 
from among several possible summarizing sentences the best sentence. Sub- 
sequent analysis of distractors or wrong choices yielded much improvement. 
(Some youngsters blithely found two and three best answers among the five 
suggested. Teachers emphasized that items such as the superlative degree 
have a functional purpose in our language and are not just fine points of 
over-meticulous grammarians.) 


The post-listening periods sampling the ability to make inferences revealed 
that youngsters are quite adept at making unwarranted inferences. For 
example, directions for playing a game were read to the fifth graders. The 
youngsters were then asked to infer from the description of the games which 
type of players they would select from among the types described to them. 
The abilities to run quickly and dodge well were important to the game but 
height and pitching ability would be useless to successful playing of the 
game. Yet many youngsters—either because they did not attend consistently 
or because they did not think through the implications—chose players with 
skills irrelevant to the game. 


As the listening program progressed, it was interesting to note that 
youngsters developed their own devices to aid them in their listening exer- 
cises. One fifth-grade boy said that, whenever the selection presented instruc- 
tions on how to do or make something, he kept a familiar setting in mind 
as he listened to the directions. This “association technique” helped him fix 
the facts in his mind. 


The listening lessons proved particularly appealing to the slow learners in 
the various schools. No attempt was made to adjust the lessons to meet 
individual differences because of the experimental situations. Despite this, 
a number of mentally and physically handicapped children made substantial 
gains in listening comprehension as measured by the comparable forms of 
the listening test constructed for the experiment. 


_Another by-product of the experiment included the emphasis on the neces- 
sity to listen carefully to directions given, since post-listening period failures 
resulted from a lack in this regard. Youngsters soon realized also that careful 
listening for singular and plural differences as well as verb tenses gave clues 
to correct responses. Grammar became in their eyes what one writer has 
termed “a description of the way in which careful speakers and writers put 
English words together to make sense.” 


Th general the results of-the experiment were gratifying since youngsters 
with low, average, and high intelligence benefitted substantially from their 
training in listening. Interest was high among the children probably because 
of the novelty of the experience. Yet it would be fallacious to interpret the 

ngs of this type of program in too glowing terms. It seemed to indicate 


that children did increase their listening skills; yet many questions really basic 
to the teaching of listening remain unanswered. These answers are needed 
to guide the development of a good listening program. As Hackett points out: 


The present need is for more basic perhaps “pure research.” If the 
teaching of listening is to become a valuable part of our school program 
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it must start from a base—the social-psychology of perception and 
cognition, attitude formation and change, the relation of culture and 
language to the development of listening habits of children and the nature 
of adult listening.” 


It would probably be a fallacy, too, to conclude that a listening period 
should be added to each day’s block of time devoted to the language arts, 
The solution to educational problems seems too often to be the addition of 
something new to the curriculum or the creation of committees and sub- 
committees ad infinitum. Effective teaching of listening probably depends 
more upon the intellectual atmosphere of the classroom created by the ener- 
getic use of all of the language arts than upon an artificial listening period. 
Teachers sensitive to the audient side of the communication picture need not 
necessarily set up contrived situations for the teaching of the listening skills. 
Given a clear knowledge of what listening implies and more of the type of 
information Hackett asks for, teachers could probably do an excellent job 
of teaching in their own individual ways. 


Thus far this morning the acquisition of ideas through listening compre- 
hension has been stressed. At the onset of the paper mention was made of 
the task of shaping comprehending listeners receptive to worthwhile ideas. 
Mention of the word worthwhile focuses attention on the task of training 
critical listeners who are able to distinguish between worthwhile and worth- 
less ideas. Because of the vast number of external influences invading the 
mind of the modern American, the danger of passivity toward these invading 
influences presents a formidable problem. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, president 
and publisher of the New York Times, in discussing the responsibility of the 
press in this area stated: 


I would dispute the argument that the citizens of this nation are in- 
capable of understanding the great forces that push us toward war or 
safeguard the peace. There is no denying, however, the perils that con- 
front us if the electorate is ignorant, apathetic, or self-complacent. Then 
the public becomes easy prey for demagogues, rabble-rousers, self- 
seekers, and the men on white horses .. . This gives a dual responsibility 
to all concerned with the day-to-day performance of the press.” 


The newspaper publisher then outlines the dual responsibility of the press. 
These responsibilities might be paraphrased to read: This gives a dual 
responsibility to all teachers concerned with the day-to-day performance in 
the use of the language arts. Facts must be presented fully, accurately, 
and in proper balance by both teachers and students. Then because bare 
facts are usually complex and many-sided, the teachers must give students 
exercises in critical interpretation of ideas received through listening and 
writing. This seems a rather large order. Translated into actual practice 
what would it mean in the elementary school classroom? 


The training in listening for main ideas, subordinate ideas, transitional 
phrases and summarization described above will be helpful in developing 
critical listening habits. Just as the student learned to listen for signals of 
organization and development, he can now learn to listen for the vague 
“they say,” the indefinite “a well-known man said,” and the obscure “it is 
thought that he hopes to.” False analogies, half-truths, and pseudo dilemmas 
should be ferreted out by the listener who demands more objective substan- 


8 Herbert Hackett, “Null Hypothesis: There Is Not Enough Evidence,” Edueation, 75:86, 
January, 1955. 

% Arthur Hays Sulzberger from the Journal of International Affairs, 10:no. 2, 1956. Cited is 
The News Letter, 22:8, February, 1957. 
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tiation of statements than emphatic tones and enthusiastic applause. (Whether 
the training in the classroom will transfer to situations highly charged with 
emotion is another problem.) 


Teachers can help in creating a climate for critical listening by making 
youngsters responsible for the communication in the classroom. A classroom 
in which the stream of discourse flows one way—from teacher to pupils— 
hardly stimulates attention. Nor does a classroom where “incoherent mum- 
blings make time stand still and inspire suicidal thoughts” present much 
of a challenge for critical listening. Too often students—and not just those 
at the elementary level—direct their remarks to the teacher who acts as a 
sort of “relay tower” picking up the message and transmitting an amplified 
and revised edition of the youngster’s response for the benefit of the entire 
class. Perhaps the speaking-listening situation would improve if youngsters 
were to assume the burden of communicating their ideas directly to the 
entire class. 


Members of the class as receivers of these ideas should be critical of sweep- 
ing statements and careless handling of facts. During an elementary class- 
room discussion not too long ago a rather large athletically built boy cited 
Yankee Stadium as having the largest seating capacity of any stadium in 
the country. A smaller and not so athletically built boy challenged his 
statement saying that he believed that there were other stadia with a larger 
seating capacity. The larger boy restated his original contention in a more 
positive and almost threatening tone but the smaller youngster was adamant. 
A reference book rather than fisticuffs resolved the conflict. The smaller 
youngster was correct. Yankee Stadium, which seats 67,000, has a seating 
capacity less than several university football and other baseball stadia. A 
small and perhaps insignificant incident in a school day, yet each youngster 
present was more measured in his statements during the remainder of the 
discussion. Incidents such as this bring to mind Dale’s admonition that 
“Classroom discussions do not need to pool misinformation or be forensic 
displays of ignorance.” 


Taperecording children’s reports and classroom discussion for later analysis 
might yield significant results. Speakers might well improve in forcefulness 
of expression and accuracy of argumentation and listeners improve in re- 
sponsive attentiveness and careful analysis. In face of the unexplored wealth 
of language aids (records, films, filmstrips with accompanying records, radio 
and television broadcasts and the tape recorder) teachers might well take 
stock of their use of these electronic devices in improving the speaking- 
listening situation of their classrooms. Some may have to rid themselves of 
the feeling that unless they are talking and the children are listening to 
them, the best type of instruction is absent. A teacher listening quietly to 
a telecast with her youngsters may be an anathema to the teaching-is-a-log- 
with-a-pupil-or-teacher-at-either-extremity school of thought but many clear 
concepts and good listening habits may emerge from such a looking-listening 
situation. (What teacher could not add to the store of distorted concepts 
examinations have unearthed. To some students, for example, a vacuum is 
an empty space in Rome where the Pope lives; to others nitrogen is some- 
thing never found in a free state which has been discovered in England but 
not in Ireland; to still others the open shop is better than the closed shop 
ecause of ventilation; and to a select few the earth is a vacillating body 
since it makes a new resolution every twenty-four hours. How few of the 


"Edgar Dale, “Why Don’t We Listen?” The News Letter, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, February, 1957, p. 4. 
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many concepts proposed to children are actually grasped! Perhaps the very 
multiplicity of concepts in itself encourages a certain undesirable passivity.) 


Critical listening might also come about as a part of an upper grade unit 
on advertising. Lively discussion of televised commercials might concentrate 
attention on some techniques advertisers use to sell their products. The 
meaningfulness of slogans such as “The most beautiful can opener in the 
world,” “I don’t want to be a king, I just want to look like one,” or “Change 
to the coffee that is alive with flavor,” might be discussed. Analysis could 
be made of the use of misplaced authority as well as the overplay on the 
modern respect for science. (This pottery is good to the first drop as proven 
by chemically controlled experimentation.) The responsibility to communicate 
the truth on the part of the advertiser and the responsibility to reject ex- 
aggeration on the part of the listener could be developed through various 
communication situations. Perhaps units of this nature developed at all 
educational levels might result in a demand which would eventually alter 
commercial advertising and even political speech writing. This, of course, is 
extremely optimistic. Yet a start has to be made somewhere sometime con- 
sidering the importance of critical listening in the modern world. St. Thomas 
Aquinas in his De Magistro has written that “Words show to another the 
road by which the speaker has already gone.” Listeners should be aware 
of the direction of the road that the speaker has taken. 


To summarize briefly the burden of this paper, it can be stated that listen- 
ing is an important means of acquiring ideas in school and out; that listening 
is a complex process involving a cluster of abilities; that these abilities can 
be improved through direct teaching of the listening skills as shown by 
controlled experimentation; that much basic information remains to be 
learned before listening can become a valuable part of our school program; 
that it is important to acquire critical listening habits through different 
types of language activities but that the extent to which these classroom 
skills would transfer to out-of-school life is not known. 


Before closing, if convention license might be permitted, the listener of 
future schools might be projected on our mental screens this morning. Per- 
haps schools may become passé and only examination centers provided in 
cities and towns in the United States. Teachers may teach only via the 
television studio where lessons will be televised and made available to parents 
who wish to draw these lessons for their children. The same lessons may 
be repeated for the youngster who sits before his television set and listens 
until he understands and can pass the examination which follows a series 
of lessons. Perhaps in the future listening will become more and more im- 
portant in the field of education. Perhaps not, but in any event it is important 
to the present-day educational scene. Children need to learn to screw their 
listening habits to the sticking point in order to acquire worthwhile ideas. 


18 Saint Thomas Aquinas, De Magistro, Art. 1, ad. 11. 
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READING 
(Summary) 


MISS HELEN M. BROGAN, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SPECIALIST, 
THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Give us books,” say the children, “give us wings.” Here is a challenge 
to inspire and encourage a love of books and reading that can become an 
end in itself of immeasurable profit for the children of today’s world who 
are “‘all set about with fever trees’ of TV, movies, the tape recorder, the 
record player, the film strips, the classics diluted and reduced to the ‘quick 
take’ of the comic strip, the homes without bookshelves, and the people on 
the move.” ? This challenge is being met all over the country today by teachers 
with imagination who realize that in sharing books with children lies the 
means of expanding childhood’s experience beyond the classroom’s walls, 
beyond even childhood itself. Reading is a “sport of continuous interest,” 
with rules of playing to be mastered no less than those of other sports. 
But more than a “sport” reading can become one of life’s most pleasurable 
hobbies, “a springboard of personal adventure.” And the teacher must realize 
the creative aspect of reading and try to encourage its development by 
allowing freedom to the individual child to choose what meets his abilities 
and satisfies his tastes and interests, 


For the little child the sharing of beautiful books cannot begin too early 
for “first impressions of pictures, rhymes and stories are both enduring and 
elusive . . . fine picture books exert a far more subtle influence in the forma- 
tion of reading tastes and habits than is possible to estimate. . . . Here is 
the normal beginning of any true appreciation of art and of that folk feeling 
for other countries which fire the imagination. No country will ever seem 
entirely strange whose picture books have been familiar to us from child- 
hood.”* Let the children see England, France, Germany, Norway, Sweden, 
Italy, Mexico, through the eyes of the great artists of childhood—Caldecott, 
Greenaway, Potter, Brooke, Boutet de Monvel, Eisgruber, the d’Aulaires, 
Beskow, Mussino, Charlot, to mention only a few. Children have the right 
to the appreciation of beauty for “beauty is the mental atmosphere and the 
inspiring power fitted to a child’s education. .. . It is by virtue of the allure 
of beautiful things and deeds and ideas that the child is to be led and 
awakened to intellectual and moral life.” * 

Fairy tales, nonsense stories, hero tales offer liberation to the mind, an 
extension of the imagination, fancy, and a sense of wonder; they develop 
an appreciation for the ludicrous, humorous, joyous and spiritual elements 
of life. Alice, Pinocchio, Mary Poppins, The Borrowers, The Little Bookroom, 
Wind in the Willows, Andersen’s Fairy Tales—the stories of Robin Hood, 
King Arthur, Roland, Siegfried, Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, David Crockett, 
and those other heroes of the Church: Damien, Joan of Arc, Francis Xavier, 
Catherine of Siena, Martin De Porres, etc.—all of these should be a part 
of every child’s heritage. 


Since comparatively few of the children who come to your classrooms ever 
es 
? Frances Clarke Sayers: Reading without Boundaries. 


; Anne Carroll Moore: The Three Owls. 
Jacques Maritain: Education at the Crossroads. 
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hear poetry read aloud at home, or discover great poets on the book shelves, 
then it is the teacher who must be ready to open this new world of beauty 
to the children—a great responsibility—and a delightful experience for one 
who is ready to share her enthusiasm for poetry. “The enjoyment which 
children receive from poetry is far-reaching and of many kinds... fairy 
music ringing in the ears, half-told tales which set the young heart dream- 
ing . .. keen joyous ballads, and small jeweled verses . . .—all these the 
children know and love. It is useless to offer them mere rhymes and jin- 
gles ... In the matter of poetry, a child’s imagination outstrips his under- 
standing; his emotions carry him far beyond the narrow reach of his intelli- 
gence. He has but one lesson to learn—the lesson of enjoyment.’”* Give the 
children poets who understand children and childhood—A. A. Milne, Eleanor 
Farjeon, Rachel Field, Robert Louis Stevenson, Harry Behn, Walter de la 
Mare, etc. They furnish enchanting music along the road—and those other 
poets who enjoy laughter—Lewis Carroll, Edward Lear, Hilaire Belloc, Carl 
Sandburg—all these have a childlike quality. “ ... I also point out the 
blessings men receive from poetry. Though in themselves of no help to the 
attainment of eternal life, art and poetry are more necessary than bread to 
the human race. They fit it for the life of the spirit.” ° 

In the field of informational literature skillful reading guidance requires 
a broad knowledge of children’s books and a deep realization of the needs 
and desires of children. In this field the teacher will profit from experi- 
mentation with a wider selection of books than is usually indicated in curricu- 
lum outlines. The sixty-four-dollar question of the moment is, of course, 
how can this be accomplished with so little time in the busy life of today’s 
teachers for reading in “the realm of childhood itself’? What must the 
teacher look for in books to share with the children?—“Books faithful to 
the very essence of art in offering an intuitive and direct way of knowledge 
bringing to children liberation, joy and happiness. Books that share great 
emotions with children, building respect for universal life and for the mys- 
terious in creation and in man... Honest books of knowledge which plant 
in a child’s soul a seed to develop from the inside. And finally, books that 
contain a profound morality, that set in action truths worthy of lasting 
forever and of inspiring one’s whole inner life, that maintain in their own 
behalf faith in truth and justice.” ° 


* Agnes Repplier: A Book of Famous Verse. 
5 Jacques Maritain: Art and Faith. 
* Paul Hazard: Books, Children and Men. 
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(Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. Leo J. McCormick, Baltimore, Md.) 


THIS BEWILDERING SUBJECT, ART 


REV. ANTHONY LAUCK, C.S.C., UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 
NOTRE DAME, IND. 


All of you will probably assent to the truth of my topic. In one way or 
another art bewilders and perplexes every one of us. In this paper I refer 
to art as perplexing the teacher. Many, if not all of you, have some time 
asked yourself the sincere question, “Is art really important to my youngsters? 
Should I attempt to help them a little with art? If so, how?” I shall try 
to show that art is indeed important to your youngsters and that you should 
help them as much as you can with it. And I shall try to throw out a few 
specific suggestions. 


The opinion of many teachers today on art is anything but flattering. 
There are many reasons. It will be well to expose a few of them here. A 
certain young teacher in the Carolina area was surprised one day to hear 
her principal say, “Oh, the art classes are not important.” Unfortunately 
this is the attitude held by many principals, supervisors, and other leaders 
in education. They either cannot or will not realize what art can contribute 
to students, to teachers, and to the very process of learning in the school. 
On their visits they show little interest in the accomplishments in art. Of 
course, teachers will be influenced by their leaders. They may say, “If my 
supervisor takes no notice of art, why should I?” 

Some teachers consider art a mere incidental. They rate it a kind of 
momentary escape from arithmetic or grammar, or as a tolerable way of 
keeping the student busy, or as a means of getting some decoration into the 
rom. Art is truly all these things, in a good sense, but it is not lowly or 
unimportant because of that. It has a number of functions which reach 
beyond these aims. 


Another reason that we tend to pass over art is that we cannot comprehend 
some of the art and artists in our own generation. We are undergoing a 
rather free and broad and complex period of art expression. We understand 
80 little of the new art in our galleries that we tend to slur all art as 
incomprehensible. Further, it has become almost a custom in stories and 
biographies about artists. to emphasize their queerness and their quirks. 
There is the tendency to imply that there is something wrong with anybody 
who is an artist. In one way or another, every artist must be a “nut.” None 
of us cares to deal with unsavory types in teaching, and so we may be per- 
suaded that it is becoming to avoid such subjects as madcap artists and 
mcomprehensible art. Thankfully, this attitude is not a very common one. 
Most of us have the prudence to know that there is a normality among artists 
comparable to any vocational group. 


Many teachers slur and slight art, not because they underrate it, but 
because they fear to teach it. They feel incompetent and timid about the 
subject. “How can I teach art?” they ask. “I can’t draw.” But there are 
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poor draughtsmen who are good judges of draughtsmanship, and poor de- 
signers who are good judges of design. The late English critic Roger Fry 
was one of the finest of our time, yet hard as he tried he never could produce 
good art work himself. 

Some teachers who teach art will tell you, “I don’t like to teach it. It is 
my hardest subject.’”? Without hesitation I venture to answer such a one, 
“If art is your hardest subject, you are not teaching it properly. That is 
why it is hard for you.” I mentioned earlier that one of the troubles at 
present is that we are using the wrong formulae in teaching art. One of 
the dullest and driest methods of teaching is the “names and dates” formula. 
The student who feels constrained to remember the date of birth and death in 
connection with an artist’s name, or the name of his masterpiece, is going to 
shy away from both the artist and his work in sheer self-defense. Another 
method almost as useless is that of copying or tracing patterns. Small per- 
sonal growth can come out of filling in the colors on a hectograph. And 
surely if our way is dictatorial or exacting, we shall inhibit and close up the 
powers of the student. We shall draw forth no better work by saying, “This 
does not look right,” or “Is this the best you can do?” or “What on earth 
is that?” 


Standard ideas can ruin every trace of ability in the student. In our day 
we had a kind of unwritten rule in class that a tree must be drawn according 
to a set formula—a mass of crosshatching, parallel lines crossing each other 
obliquely, on a perpendicular trunk. How much more interesting our trees 
might have been if we had made them in our own way. Today I wish we 
might have been forbidden to make our trees with crosshatching. 


My point here has been that we can slight art quite as much by teaching 
it badly as by not teaching it at all. 


Perhaps the teacher who hesitates to teach art expects to teach too much. 
All of you are probably familiar with the two symbols, the pump and the 
funnel, as methods of teaching. In my limited experience with grade and 
high school art work, I felt that a little less pump and lot more funnel would 
be desirable. By gentle suggestion and careful inspiration the teacher must 
draw the student out, imposing the barest minimum of rules or prescriptions 
upon him. 


From this factual review of teachers’ feelings and attitudes, I think you 
can see that the subject of art has been slurred and slighted. One veteran 
teacher told me this very summer, “Art is the most neglected subject in our 
school program.” 


It is not strictly necessary to prove to such a group as this that art is 
worthwhile in our schools, or that it may benefit the student, the teacher, 
and even the other courses taught. Perhaps a few have slipped into a rather 
desultory attitude toward art. But if they were to consider thoughtfully and 
fairly, they would admit its value to themselves. However, I would like to 
bring out a few of the advantages here. They will serve some of you as 
review; others, perhaps, as discovery. 


In other centuries a man could take satisfaction in his labors because he 
made or built some specific commodity. That was his personal contribution 
to his fellowmen since he was responsible for the whole thing. A wagon, for 
instance, may have been entirely the work of his own two hands. He knew 
the spokes of its wheels and stoutness of its frame, and all the wood and 
steel that was in it. The completion of such a work brought a personal 
satisfaction to the worker. His unique role in its creation was clear to him. 
But nowadays most workers lack this opportunity. They may attach a single 
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set of screws on one corner of a frame as it passes them on an assembly 
line. They can feel little satisfaction or sense of dignity in this role of 
achievement. Denied the sense of a total personal contribution, this man 
feels himslf to be smaller than his forefathers, a sort of microscopic cog in 
a gigantic, nerveless machine. Art can help such a one to achieve something 
which is his unique creation, as a student, and tap his creative resources for 
future occupations as a man. Through art he can translate his own feelings, 
his own experiences and responses to life. 


Mass production has let us down as individuals in another way, as con- 
sumers. We use dozens of standard products and commodities in our houses 
which are just like those in every other house on the block. We have the 
same statue of Our Lady, perhaps, as twenty other chapels in our suburb. 
We listen to and look at the same sort of reading or entertainment, and we 
tend to be passive about these things. We cannot do much about causing 
a certain commodity to be produced, much less to be changed. We contribute 
little or nothing to the communications that come to us. And now we begin 
to realize the results of this “hand-me-down” action and production, even 
hand-me-down words and thoughts. We are only partially developed. We 
are denied the joy of personal accomplishment and of personal choice. We 
lose a sense of uniqueness as an individual. Art, therefore, places a value 
on something in us which is very worthy indeed, but which our daily ex- 
istence almost conceals from us and hides from the world, our personal 
identity and character as individual human souls, our own unique reactions 
and experiences and feelings. Art will help these youngsters, while the 
creative energy and resource is in them, to develop and fit themselves as 
persons for a future life that is something less than personal. 


We can scarcely overrate the profit to be gained from visual education on 
every level. There is a child who cannot express himself well in words, but 
who does very well with images. There is a child who learns much more 
quickly from the image than from the word or definition. There is more 
enrichment for the mind and pleasure for the heart in the image. You have 
heard the ancient Chinese dictum that a single picture is worth more than 
ten thousand words. It is equally true that the image fashioned by a real 
artist has far more impact than run-of-the-mill images in ads and magazines. 
Besides our class in drawing and painting, we can use great art in the class- 
room to bring out in vivid, expressive terms many of the lessons we teach. 
One such example was brought home to me on a visit to the Cathedral of 
Strasbourg. On a porch of the Cathedral there is a stone carving that 
represents the Tempter, the Demon. He is represented as a handsome young 
man in princely garb, with a disarming smile, holding forth a delectable 
fruit. But just behind one of the folds of his rich garment are a long row 
of every kind of vermin and repulsive reptile, crawling and slithering this 
way and that as though ready to pounce upon anyone who reached for the 
temptation. It brings out_the notion forcefully, yet I have never seen the 
image used in class, sermon, or conference. Art historians think highly of this 
sculpture, and it is used in books and studios as a good example of 14th 
century Gothic sculpture. 


Another great benefit to be gained from art is that of ultimately beautify- 
ing our churches, schools and homes. The design of most of our churches 
and schools throughout this great land are a reflection upon and a reproach 
to the education of those who frequent them. What else can be said of a 
people, who have built buildings that lacked originality or creative fore- 
thought for six or eight hundred years? What else can be said of a people 
who permit sentimental plaster copies and weak showy paintings of saints 
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in their sanctuaries? Did they know nothing at all about good drawing and 
design or good and wise construction? If they did, how could they persist in 
allowing so much dullness and flimsiness and ugliness in their places of wor- 
ship and culture? Our buildings and our ornaments are indeed a blot upon 
the quality of our teaching. The one essential flaw in that teaching is its 
lack of art appreciation. 


You have become familiar with the movement to bring more beauty into 
our churches and schools—better architecture, paintings, and statuary. The 
movement could die an unworthy death if we do not train this generation 
of children to recognize beauty when they see it. We can scarcely hope to 
improve our church design until we improve the judgments and preferences 
of those who frequent the churches. Who can do this better than you teachers? 


This is a precious crusade, to find more beauty for God’s house! If the 
only end result from years of more concerted and intelligent art education 
were that our churches and their furnishings became things of beauty and 
loveliness, would not that teaching be more than repaid and rewarded? 


Art adds stature to a student in many ways. Experts tell us that thought 
and its concrete visualization should come close together, that the new idea 
should be visualized, concretized in some way for better understanding. Art 
can help to evolve this creative kind of thinking device in the mind of the 
student. By expressing his ideas in some art medium, the student gains 
confidence. Creative visual activity is supposed to develop an ability for 
wise and intelligent and positive planning. It has been said that art ex- 
ercises the intellect more fully and more effectively than math or the classics. 
I must say, though, that I am on uneasy ground, poring into this phase of 
mental development. I offer the statements to you for what they are worth, 
as digests of the statements of others who understand these processes far 
better than I. 


Art can enrich every child that comes to us. We can make the child aware 
of the beauty that God has strewn over the earth with such a lavish hand— 
the loveliness in the color and texture of flowers, the mystery in the shadows 
of trees and wooded places, the order in the shapes of crystal and the veining 
of leaves, the majesty of towering clouds and mountain peaks. The child can 
appreciate more fully everything around him. Little things will interest him 
more keenly. He can react more intelligently upon his surroundings. A valu- 
able lesson in art can be made from clothing. Point out the harmony between 
certain colors in a sweater or suit in the room. I remember a college senior at 
Notre Dame telling me that he never wore blue and brown together. Somebody 
had told him they never matched. There are few combinations that may match 
so well! I remember the pleasure with which I looked forward to the hour 
when I went over his wardrobe with him, pointing out the harmonies and good 
combinations. It is a positive lesson in art to show paint samples to the class, 
and get their selections of the best color for the room. Does it match the 
desks, the draperies, the floor? This is art, and it can be taught to children. 
Later they will make better judgments about their homes, their gardens, their 
cars. They will derive greater pleasure in choosing a becoming suit, a harmoni- 
ous rug, a better statue of the Sacred Heart for their shrine at home. This 
keenness and awareness grows. They will be aware of the superiority of the 
color print in one moving picture over that of another. Technicolor, you may 
have noticed, is far superior in purity and blend and originality, to some of 
the other color prints in the moving picture industry. All these elements m 
art education will sharpen that student’s sense of beauty and enlarge and 
stimulate his mind. 
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A certain sister from Baltimore whom I know recently wrote, “There is 
more to art than becoming a Rembrandt or a Van Gogh.” How true that is 
for the teacher who uses art well! Through art, students may become better 
statesmen, better scholars, better Christians! 


By way of footnote, I have omitted here one of the most important functions 
of art because it is obvious. That is, that earlier study of art should develop 
more and better Catholic artists. Art in the grade schools and high schools 
should be for all because it can help all. It should not be limited to the few 
who continue in art as a profession. 


The remedy for the ailment we are treating, the sickness of art in the 
schools, is not simple and easy. It would be foolish to expect a complete cure 
in a short time. However, there are a few worthwhile pills that might be 
prescribed. 


As I mentioned before, many teachers fear to teach art because they are not 
artists. We can be fair judges of art, with a little effort and help, without 
being good artists. Most of us, after all, know whether an egg is good or not! 
The inference is obvious. If you were to discuss your class work in art for 
fifteen minutes each week with the Sister in your school who has had art 
training, you would soon pick up what is essential for the lower grades. If 
you were to arouse in yourself more interest in and enthusiasm for art, you 
would come to enjoy that subject and be helpful in teaching it. One good, well- 
chosen book on art education for your grade would bolster your confidence and 
your teaching knowledge. 


In his book Education through Art, Herbert Read mentions that he visited 
a number of schools to watch the classes in art. His findings have value for 
us here. Mr. Read concluded that sometimes the best work came from schools 
where there was no art teacher as such. And as a whole, he believes that good 
results depended neither on a trained art teacher nor on some definite system 
of art. They depended rather upon the “creation of a sympathetic atmos- 
phere.” This should be heartening to every one of you! Whatever is your 
strong subject in the classroom, my dear teachers, most of you have the happy 
faculty for creating a sympathetic atmosphere, of eliciting from your young 
charges a happy spirit of industry and spontaneity. If Herbert Read’s re- 
search is right, you shall have as good a chance as any to discover blossoms 
of beauty flowering on the pages of your students’ sketchpads! 


_Fifty or sixty years have passed since our pioneers in the field of art educa- 
tion set to work—Ebenezer Cooke, Franz Cizek, Arthur Wesley Dow, and 
others. Perhaps I have turned old-fashioned in this matter, but I still favor 
the early beliefs and teachings of the Austrian, Franz Cizek, about art for 
children. He looked upon the art of children as having genuine quality, rank- 
ing in importance with the great primitive arts of the past. Cizek felt that 
teachers, too, should have a special attitude toward students as artists. He 
once said, “The teacher must be the most modest and humble of persons, who 
sees in a child a miracle of God and not just pupil material.” 


A cursory review of the work and words of Franz Cizek should be an essen- 
tial part of such a paper as this. It may put a healthy tone into our own art 
teaching. If that is any recommendation to you, I adapt much of it in my own 
teaching. Cizek thought that every child was a law unto itself, and should be 
allowed to develop its own technique, to find its way by digging its own little 
paths, Therefore rigid standards or a set pattern of requirements are out of 
Place, Other people’s ideas, other students’ methods of expression, should not 
be imposed upon this student. Even the subject matter might be left to him— 
what he wants to draw, not what we command him to draw. It is the funnel 
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technique, In this way the wells of creative energy are calculated to find outlet 
and to pour forth through the fingers upon paper, cloth, or clay. 


In reviewing Cizek’s ideas, we must explain that by teaching art we do not 
mean simply developing a child’s manual skill or copying ability. We mean 
the development of his unique ability to put forth the images of his personal 
experience, feeling, and imagination. The child must be developed in his own 
way. We must seldom correct; we must tactfully suggest this change or that 
if we are sure; we must be slow to refuse any experiment. 


Suppose a student becomes discouraged in drawing, saying he cannot get 
what he wants by drawing. Suggest a change of medium. “All right,” Cizek 
would say, “suppose you try to get what you are after with a bit of clay.” 
Or he might suggest embroidery or cut paper. A child may do no good with 
one medium and be excellent at another. 


Sometimes we give new impetus to any class by telling a story, perhaps an 
account from Holy Bible, and then ask the students to do a picture of it, 
Sometimes we can suggest a topic for which they have an abiding interest— 
Christmas, Easter, vacation time, the circus, the May Procession. But often, 
like Cizek, we may simply ask, “What would you like to do?” and let them 
do that. 


Regarding the materials, children prefer colors to black and white. There- 
fore clay, paints, colored papers, fabrics, or thread may be more attractive 
than black pencils or chalks. The child may actually do better with colors. 


Regarding the comment and criticism, let the teacher hesitate to say any- 
thing once the students get under way. Cizek would say, “Don’t tell the student 
what to do. Let him tell you what he is doing or planning to do.” At this 
stage, some of you are thinking, “But I will have to answer their questions. 
They are sure to ask me how to draw an elephant, how to hold the crayon, 
what part of the paper to start on, how big it should be, what color should 
I use, what does a camel’s leg look like?” If a child should ask Cizek how to 
draw a certain object he would say, “I don’t know. If I had to do it, I would 
know how right away.” The child feels he has it in him then, and goes on 
his own. A child who wanted to draw a horse asked him how to do it. Cizek 
answered, “You know already how you should do it. Just put it down now 
and it will be good.” If there must be comment, let it come from the children. 
Put their works on the wall, and let them talk about them. If Franz Cizek 
criticized or discouraged anything, it was copying or imitation. What he 
encouraged and stimulated was originality and creativity. 


This great Viennese pioneer taught one basic lesson that ought to affect 
all of our teaching. This had to do with faults in drawing. He said, “The most 
beautiful things of all that children produce are the so-called ‘faults,’ which 
in reality are the expressions of eternal laws. The more the work of the child 
is filled with ‘faults,’ the more beautiful it is. The more of these faults the 
teacher removes, the more tedious and lacking in individuality the work 
became.” By faults, Cizek meant deviations from the natural appearance of 
things in color, form, or proportion. The art of the primitives and the 
Egyptians is strong because they ignore laws of perspective and proportion 
just as children do. The art of the primitive maintained its high quality 
over many generations only because it was not spoiled by academic training. 


In the early years especially, say up to the 6th grade, Cizek believed that 
a child should be encouraged to make what he “feels he must bring out of 
himself.” Only when the child begins to copy does the teacher have real work 
to do. If a student continues to create, he must be let alone, encouraged t 
go on creating. There is a language in art that children speak for themselves. 
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It is not for grown-ups. It brings to life their own fancy, their feelings and 
inclinations. In this way they will grow in personal initiative, in confidence, 
and in the ability to judge art. They learn more and more about the art of 
the museum by having produced an art of their own. 


I would like to quote for you five short key passages from the mouth of 
Franz Cizek. These quotations are taken from Wilhelm Viola’s book titled 
Child Art and Franz Cizek. 


1. “Man is an image of God only when he continues the creative work of 
God, not when he copies or imitates, for he cannot do that as well as 
Nature can. By art, he can create.” 


. “I know no Rule. The moment itself dictates my method of teaching. 
I enter into the logic of the child and feel myself one with him. It is 
much easier than most teachers think.” 


. “I sometimes put before a child a task to which he is not accustomed, 
because that which is creative begins when a child commences to struggle 
for the form, when he must labor to create the form. If he shapes a 
form without difficulty, it will be empty and artificial. When I say to 
the child, ‘Make a design which you have never made before,’ then the 
result is really original.” 


. “The teacher must avoid every form of compulsion. The child is every- 
thing. When the teacher follows his own ideas the catastrophe takes 
place: the child’s conception is lost.” 


. “Many women have the delicacy which enables them to feel with the 
child. They intuitively sense the right thing because they are closer to 
a child than men. Though they can hardly help the child, at least they 
do not hurt him.” 


This has been a somewhat bulky excerpt from Franz Cizek. I admire him 
very much, and I have found no one who might contribute more toward a 
sane, practical teaching of art in our Catholic schools under present condi- 
tions there. This man, as no other I know, offers encouragement, stimulation, 
ser — point of view to every sort of teacher, especially to those who fear 

teach art. 


A few more specific suggestions, and I promise to bring this to a close. 
One of the sisters of your archdiocese very kindly sent me a sheaf of the 
study plans and picture guides which you use in the elementary grades. This 
is informative and useful material indeed. I would suggest something further 
as picture study material, that is, that you select some pictures from maga- 
une covers, billboards, car and newspaper ads, and contrast these with pic- 
tures by the masters. Try to compare pictures having similar subjects. Why is 
the master work far superior to the commercial job? Maybe you, too, have 

the experience that happened to me: Walking through an art museum of 
beautiful paintings, another person walking by said, ‘““Why these are almost 
as good as the covers on the Saturday Evening Post.” Surely there is no 
more solid, specific way of sharpening the discernment of our youngsters than 
this method of contrast and comparison. 


_Again, in analyzing pictures, a bit more might be said about the technical 
side of the painting or sculpture: did the artist achieve his effect with thick 
Pigments or thin washes? Has he created the illusion of space or distance 
or atmosphere in his painting? If so, what means did he use? Has he suc- 
ceeded in bringing out the notion of form, the feeling that his subject had 
volume and roundness, etc. I noted in your study guides a keen clear atten- 
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tion to the composition of great paintings, their organization. This should 
form a real stepping stone to better design for your students. 


There are many ways that art might enter into other subjects. The physicist 
treating the subject of light and shadow might say much about Monet’s im- 
pressionist paintings of the facade of Rouen, or the haystack, and the effects 
of light upon objects at a dozen different hours of the day. The study of 
music or the dance might be enhanced most ornamentally by a few examples 
of Degas’ delicate pastels of the ballet. 


A certain young soldier in basic camp cut his finger and decided to go to 
the dispensary to have it cared for. Just inside the dispensary he saw two 
doors; one was marked “Sickness,” the other “Injuries.” He went through 
the latter door and saw two more doors. One was marked “Internal In- 
juries” and the other “External Injuries.” Again he went through this latter 
door, and found himself in front of two more doors: “Major Injuries” and 
“Minor Injuries.” He walked through “Minor Injuries” only to find himself 
outside the building. He went back to his quarters impressed, his finger still 
bleeding. His buddy asked if his injury had been treated, and he said, “No, 
but man, is that place organized.” The dispensary was cleverly organized, 
but the patient was without treatment. It is possible that some of our art 
programs are well organized, but the student lacks the help he needs. I hope 
that what I have said will not increase the confusion. 


Not long ago, a supervisor of schools in the midwest expressed her frank 
feelings to me about teachers’ conventions. She was annoyed at the idea of 
listening to a lot of progressive talk, she said, and then going back home to 
the same old frozen curriculum. If there is such a curriculum in your school, 
and especially if art is frozen out of it, I pray that you will enkindle the 
spark that thaws and melts such a curriculum and allow this valuable subject 
place. 


Teachers sometimes object to drawing or painting courses because they 
require equipment. I am no educator in the sense of class planning, and 
specialists may disagree with me. But when I recall the young shepherd 
Giotto drawing on the stones in the field with a bit of burnt wood, or the 
African carvers, holding a bit of tree trunk between their feet and cutting 
out lovely arabesques with a single, hand-honed blade, I have the idea that 
we could get along with less than some of our teachers imagine. This is not 
an effort to economize. Art is worth all that your budget will allow. But it 
is an effort to make art and its teaching as easy and simple and economical 
as it may have to be. 


In closing, I make this general recommendation: make your plans as simple 
as possible. Listen to the advice of the great Dutch artist, Rembrandt van 
Rijn. A mother once brought her child to Rembrandt and said, “My 
boy wants to paint, and would like to know how it is done.” The great Master 
said, “One takes the palette and a brush, and simply begins.” Rembrandt 
sums up for you in a few words what it has taken me many pages to say. 
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EXPRESSION OF IDEAS 
(Chairman: Rev. David C. Fullmer, Chicago, Ill.) 


THE STUDY OF VOCABULARY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
(Summary) 


JOHN H. TREANOR, BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The formal study of vocabulary should begin in grade four. While pupils 
through the influence of good teaching have always been conditioned to 
growth in vocabulary, they are particularly ripe for a more formal approach 
because of their rapidly expanding world. They possess broad vocabularies, 
sometimes exceeding twenty thousand terms by the close of the primary 
years. But this vocabulary is an “understanding” vocabulary; it is passive. 
An active vocabulary being the “usable” words is, on the other hand, de- 
cidedly limited. The problem is to expand the active vocabulary so as to 
provide pupils with the words needed for composition in the elementary 
grades. 


One approach to vocabulary is to distinguish between generic and specific 
words. Generic words fall into those broad general categories—words like 
go, see, Say, happy, sad, ugly, beautiful, and so on. Specific words, on the 
contrary, are narrow, with particular meanings—words like stumble, scruti- 
nize, shout, gay, malicious, and so on. 


These generic words are most useful for the elementary grades: 
go take ugly small 
see happy soft light 
say sad rough heavy 
injure good weak sharp 
help bad strong 
make beautiful great 

The list is not exhaustive and is merely suggestive. 

Now for exact class procedure. Let the teacher select go, write it on the 
blackboard, discuss its meaning, and invite pupils to contribute words that 
tell how we “go.” In an average fourth grade, in twenty minutes she can 
extract forty to fifty specific words of which the following are representative: 

run charge wade slide 
jog glide stumble scoot 
prance retreat gallop march 
tramp dance hurry saunter 
hasten walk depart skate 
move stray dash 

dart creep hustle 

amble escape tiptoe 


The opening lesson requires not more than twenty minutes. Two weeks 
Vocabulary time (say, thirty minutes per week) can be confined to a few 
minutes each day—the pupils adding to the original list of specific words 
through reading and discussion at school and at home. The influence of the 
teacher in using given specific words is paramount. 
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At the end of the first week, an average fourth grade will have gathered up 
to eighty words, or if the work is begun in higher grades, an even greater num- 
ber. 


For the second week, the list being more or less complete, distinctions be- 
tween words should be undertaken—the difference, for example, between dart 
and scoot, or between dash and hustle, This work should be encouraged, for 
while the vocabulary for selection is limited, the principle of choice can be 
taught. 


Before leaving the study of go for the next generic word, pupils should put 
the list of specific words into their English notebooks. 

Each generic word, as suggested, should be studied for two weeks. Thus 
in a school year, with ample time for review and cumulative study, approxi- 
mately fifteen generic words can be handled in grade four. These should be 
reviewed and amplified in grades five and above. 


Certain difficulties usually arise. Spelling is troublesome, hence most of the 
work should be oral, at least in grade four. The mere number of words is not 
significant—there is no prize to the longest list. Rather, every specific word 
in a given list should become part of a child’s active, usable vocabulary. 

During all this study, the terms generic and specific should be constantly 
heard so as to avoid the equivocation that often arises under such expressions 
as picture-words, fourth-grade words, or grown-up words. There is a great 
practical value when terminology is clearly understood both by teacher and 
by pupils. 

Such a practical approach to the study of vocabulary, then, should be 
initiated in grade four. Since the work can be broken down into small units, 


the progress of pupils, while intentionally moderate, is steady. Every pupil— 
the bright as well as the slow—has something to contribute and something to 
gain from each lesson. For, as one teacher said, “The study of words is 4 
game at which all may play and everybody wins!” Growth in the command 
of words, understanding of distinctions in meaning, appreciation of the maj- 
esty of language—such is the formal study of vocabulary in the elementary 
school. 
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COMMUNICATION AND CONTACT THROUGH EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION 
(Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, St. Louis, Mo.) 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION IN ST. LOUIS 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARY DANIEL, C.S.J., TELEVISION COORDINATOR, 
ARCHDIOCESE OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


KETC, St. Louis’ educational TV station, is one of the pioneers engaged 
in a vast evaluation program to find the exact place of television as an aid 
to education. It is an exceptional example of cooperation involving two higher 
educational institutions—St. Louis University and Washington University— 
and some fifty different school systems, both public and parochial. As a non- 
profit community-supported institution, KETC derives its financial support 
from Mr. Average Citizen, various school systems, private foundations, and 
industrial corporations. Local commercial radio and TV stations are lending 
support to the experiment. 


The governing body of this nonprofit enterprise is the St. Louis Educational 
Television Commission—a group of St. Louisans prominent in the fields of 
education, civic affairs, business, and labor. 


Television sets have been installed in several hundred elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in the metropolitan area so the schools can receive and use 
the eight programs being beamed into the classrooms. The responsibility for 
these school programs rests solely with the educators in the St. Louis area. 
Groups of teachers, selected by the Coordinating Group, plan, prepare, and 
present these programs. Each series has a television teacher who appears 
on all the programs, Since the job requires personality as well as knowledge, 
these teachers are selected after auditions have been held. 


The school program service supplements the regular classroom instruction, 
and, therefore, enriches the curriculum. Through the power of TV, children 
in hundreds of schools are simultaneously given experiences they could not 
have taken by any other means. 

KETC looks to the future with confidence, striving to improve its services 
to the community and anxious to widen its growing reputation as one of 
ETV’s most active pioneers. 





MAKING CONTACT BETWEEN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND 
TELEVISION 
(Summary) 


SISTER IGNATIUS MARIE, S.N.D., DIOCESAN COORDINATOR, 
RADIO-TELEVISION EDUCATION, DIOCESE OF COLUMBUS, OHIO 


If Catholic education and television are to make contact with each other, 
it is necessary that each try to understand the way in which the other works 
and to make necessary adjustments for mutually beneficial resuits. Such 
adjustment does not touch the essentials either of Catholic education or of 
television; it does touch the accidentals of methods, procedures, and techniques, 
both in the field of teaching and administration and in that of television 
production. 

You have just heard samples of ways in which this adjustment is being 
made in some localities. In such places Catholic education and television are 
making contact. The question now is this: How can Catholic education and 
television make contact in your locality ? 


We suggest that it can be done in three steps (and I am going to present 
these steps to you in descending order): 


The top step: Become thoroughly acquainted with the over-all television 
situation in your community. Does your community have an educational 
channel, commercial channels, or both? If there is an educational channel, 
is it a single agency station, a community station, or a part of a state-wide 
network? What are the means to use in approaching the available television 
agencies? This top step will require investigation and research. 


The middle step: Become thoroughly acquainted with the over-all Catholic 
school situation in your community. This step demands not only investigation 
and research, but also reliable and valid interpretation of the findings. To 
what degree is good will on the part of teachers and administrators combined 
with an alert and informed scientific attitude toward methods, procedures, and 
techniques in education? What provisions can be made for in-service teacher 
training ? 

The first step: Establish diocesan leadership in making contact between 
Catholic schools and television. Television stations ordinarily have neither 
the facilities nor the time to present series of programs for the benefit of 
only one school. They can and will cooperate with a central television organl- 
zation within a school system. This step demands action—action that will 
set up such leadership and give it the active support that it needs. It is the 
foundation from which the other two steps should rise. 
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TEACHING BY TELEVISION 
(Summary) 


SISTER M. ROSALIE, S.C., DIRECTOR OF RADIO 
AND TELEVISION, PITTSBURGH, PA. ~— 


Having established the importance of television as a weapon that combines 
timeliness, immediacy, and realism, that penetrates man’s mind through eye 
and ear wherever he is on the face of the earth, the author lists the extreme 
attitudes in regard to the medium. Justification of its use as a pioneering 
endeavor is followed by an explanation of teaching with television and teach- 
ing by television. “Teaching with television is simply adding to the lesson, at 
the appropriate time and place, materials which otherwise would not ordinarily 
be available.” 


Since the paper deals with teaching by television, emphasis is placed on 
what it is mot. Then follows the definition as “fusion of 1) good teaching, 
and 2) a new medium. In the explanation of good teaching and the medium 
mention is made of the “magic of television” which “sets up a contact cycle that 
involves TV teacher, technicians, each student in the classroom taken indi- 
vidually, and a classroom teacher. From the moment the ‘stand by’ signal 
is given, the cycle goes into motion. Call it ‘emphatic’ action, call it what 
you will—this is fusion that makes television the weapon supreme for 
communicating.” 


Consideration is given to the Hagerstown and the Evanston experiments 
in CC-TV, with comments on both. In a study of the Pittsburgh direct teach- 
ing experiment, the author goes into more detail as she has worked with the 
schools for two years using it. At the end of the paper a partial list of 
“results” is given. The paper concludes with: “But over and above all 
these, we are overpowered by the realization that to us is given in this ‘good 
gift from above, coming from the Father of Lights’ an instrument capable 


of breaking the barriers of communication and reaching into the minds of 
men,” 





COMMUNICATION WITH GOD THROUGH SCIENCE IN 
THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 
(Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. Robert W. Doyle, Hartford, Conn.) 


SCIENCE AND THE INTELLECTUAL AWAKENING 
OF THE CHILD IN THE CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARIA CLARE, R.S.M., ST. JOSEPH COLLEGE, 
WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 


Science can be incorporated into the Catholic elementary school in a par- 
ticularly advantageous manner. Teaching science in a Christian way is not 
so much a question of arousing pious aspirations by stressing aesthetic ap- 
preciation of the beauties of nature, as it is of using Christian philosophical 
principles to evaluate the discoveries of science. Teachers should stress par- 
ticularly that it is good for us to use our intelligence and study about the 
things God has made so we can understand how to use them in the best way 
possible to help ourselves and our neighbors. The most important reasons 
for teaching science are the broadening and deepening of the child’s horizons 
and the development of the intelligence God has given him. 


The introductory science program in the primary grades should be a 
preparation for the study of science in the upper grades by giving the child 
a background of experience and observation. 


The child’s powers of observation need training along the following lines: 
the use of all five senses in exploring the environment; practice in making, 
expressing, and estimating measurements; encouragement in thinking about 
his observations and recognizing cause-effect relationships; making records 
of observations with the object of classifying, comparing, showing progressive 
changes, or expressing dependence. Such a background is essential to under- 
standing the abstract and unfamiliar by analogy. 


The teacher should know not only the science content of a particular grade, 
but also its relation to the entire integrated program. A book for the children 
in the primary grades should not be a science reader. A reference and test- 
ing book should prove most functional. A good science program in the primary 
grades can contribute greatly to reading and arithmetic readiness. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


Officers of the Special Education Department for 1957-58, re-elected at the 
1957 convention in Milwaukee, are: 


President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vice President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Secretary: Rev. Elmer H. Behrmann, St. Louis, Mo. 


General Executive Board: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, Louisville, Ky. 


Department Executive Committee: 
Ex-Officio Members: 
The President, Vice President, and Secretary. 
Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., Washington, D. C., Associate Secretary 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, Louisville, Ky. 


General Members: 
Sister Joanne Marie, O.S.F., Palos Park, IIl. 
Brother Henry Kroeper, C.F.A., Chicago, IIl. 
Rev. Paul F. Klenke, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rev. David Fullmer, Chicago, IIl. 
Rev. John B. McDowell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rev. John J. Graham, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ADDRESSES 


PHYSICAL HEALTH—ESSENTIAL FOR THE LEARNING PROCESS 
(Summary) 


DR. JOHN B. MURPHY, ST. VINCENT’S SCHOOL OF PEDIATRICS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Whenever I am asked to speak on a subject such as this, I am sometimes 
lost as for what to say. It becomes a rather dry speech. 


When I look at the list of distinguished speakers to follow me, I assume 
that you are an educated group. At least you had better be. Even the least 
educated understands that health is a wonderful thing. You are educated 
adults and you understand this. But what about children? Children are 
little boys and little girls—not little men and little women. 


Many people ask me, “Doctor, just how can I stay healthy?” That’s a 
good question. I look through all my medical journals and I can’t find the 
answer. Then I remember something I read in one of Longfellow’s writings. 
It went something like this—“Joy, temperance and repose, slam the door on 
the doctor’s nose.” But some people think that doctors and nurses can put 
scrambled eggs back into the shell. 


There is still an immense amount to be learned about health, but if what is 
at present known to a few were part of the general knowledge, the average 
expectation of life could be increased by about ten years, 


Thomas Edison once stated that the body was created to transport the 
mind. We have all heard the saying “A sound mind in a sound body.” The 
building of a perfect body crowned by a perfect brain is at once the greatest 
earthly problem and grandest hope of the race. 


Half the spiritual difficulties that men and women suffer arise from a 
morbid state of health. Without health life is not life; it is only a state 
of languor and suffering—an image of death. To preserve health is a moral 
and religious duty; for health is the basis of all social virtues. Our body 
is a well-set clock which keeps good time, but if it be too much or indiscreetly 
tampered with, the alarm runs out before the hour. 


Take care of your health. You have no right to neglect it. Take care of 
the school child’s health if you expect the future generation to amount to 
anything. All we need do is remember the draft record of World War II. 
As a nation this is a record we can be ashamed of. 


A school health program is certainly an answer to most of the problems. 
It’s too late to do something for you and me. Why not drop the seeds of 
good health into these little minds—which can be molded so easily—and can 
remember so well? 

Many physicians are perplexed by the subject of “school health.” So many 
of them think it’s a job for the janitor. A better term perhaps is “health 
program for school age children.” It emphasizes that school health is but 4 
part of an over-all planning for child health which begins with birth and 
continues through the school years. The private physician surrenders none 
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of his responsibility for the child’s health when the child enters school. 
Instead, the school joins him and the parents as a third party interested in 
the child’s health. 


The school age child’s health is influenced by the teaching and environment 
of his school. His good health is basically his parents’ responsibility. The 
parents can be helped where and when necessary by a properly organized 
health program for school age children. 


In matters of health the local physician is the key figure in this collabora- 
tion. The child’s need for health care, either physical, developmental, emotional 
or social should be recognized as promptly as possible. If it has not been recog- 
nized at home, such needs should be brought to the attention of the parents. 

Some of you might say, “Why, that’s not my problem—that’s sticking my 
nose into someone else’s business.” Remember one thing—you are a teacher. 
As a teacher you are responsible to see that the child is educated. If this 
means educating the parents, then you just have an extra job. (And I think 
you'll all go to heaven.) 


In order to carry out these objectives the following services are needed: 


1. Health Appraisal 
This means a good physical examination at specific intervals, such 
as prior to entrance to school, during the intermediate grades, at 
entrance to secondary school, and before completion of secondary school. 


. Follow-up 
It is a waste of time and effort to find a child with a health problem 
unless something is done about it. 


. Parent Education and Parent Counseling 
It is axiomatic that the responsibility for the child’s health rests with 
the parents. An important function of the school health program is 
to educate and counsel the parents in discharging this responsibility. 


If you think you can force this on parents, you have another thought com- 
ing. You must start the program rolling, then discreetly step out and let the 
parents think it was their idea in the first place. 


Teachers should be alert to notice changes in the children’s appearance or 
actions which suggest need for medical care. Don’t put Johnny in the back 
of the room for not paying attention. Maybe he couldn’t hear you—or maybe 
he couldn’t see what you wrote on the blackboard. 


Teachers may be prepared through their interests and education to ob- 
serve pupils for deviations from normal appearance and behavior. Teachers 
also obtain important information about their pupils’ health when they and 
the parents discuss reasons for absences and other aspects of a child’s be- 
havior. Sometimes an alert teacher will detect danger signals in behavior 
which parents consider normal. Parents with large families may not see 
the forest on account of the trees. 


Not all teachers are prepared or equipped to assume this responsibility. 
Their interest in the health of the children under their observation should 
be stimulated to the point where they will transmit their impressions to the 
Physician or nurse. There must be a free channel of communication between 
the teacher and the nurse and physician. The teacher’s suspicions of a child’s 
health should be transmitted to the parent only and if there is no intermediate 
medical personnel in the school. If the teacher consults directly with the 
parent, she should be careful not to make a diagnosis. If you are to appoint 
gu a psychologist—remember—Mother and Dad need a little psychology 
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Specifically, a teacher should be sufficiently trained in health observation 
to suspect impairments of hearing, vision, and speech; to detect visible skin 
diseases and to determine lack of dental care and dental disorders. 

The nurse in a school is a very important special health person in a school 
health program. Standing at the center of activities, she has a direct rela- 
tionship with teachers, physicians, health officials, and parents. The nurse 
is counsellor and friend to the parents and by personal visit, telephone, or 
letter she encourages follow-through to diagnosis and treatment. 

All too commonly the school health team falls short of its full effectiveness 
because it fails to integrate the private physicians of the community into 
the health program. Great care must be taken in recruiting school physi- 
cians. They should be chosen solely on the basis of their qualifications, 
training, and experiences with no regard to political consideration. The 
family physician is the one to be integrated into these programs—not the 
full-time employee. The family physician has great diagnostic ability that 
the full-time physician may lack. 

One last word on health education for parents and children. Pediatricians 
generally appreciate the importance of sound health education for the public. 
They are particularly aware that health education has improved the public’s 
attitude toward immunization and nutrition. (Speaking of immunization— 
I guess we all went through that last year.) 

Some health educators have given splendid leadership in the development 
of improved health education in elementary schools. There are, consequently, 
some excellent demonstrations of good health teaching in the grade schools 
where teachers have integrated health practices, skills, knowledge, and atti- 
tudes into their courses and into the children’s everyday living. 

But in the high schools the content of health education is more complex 
and should deal with more involved health concepts. Most students in junior 
and senior high schools are ready for more advanced studies in health con- 
cepts and the application of scientific knowledge to everyday living. They 
should be able to appreciate the need for greater personal responsibility in 
matters of health. 

For instance—I am thoroughly convinced that we spend too much time 
with Caesar going back and forth over that same old bridge. 

At least once a week a new young mother at the hospital will ask me, 
“But doctor, how do you bathe a baby?” You know something—a question 
like that can stop you. We don’t realize that these young ladies have reached 
maturity lacking some essential knowledge. 

It is important that health education be integrated into such areas as 
English, history, science, physical education, and social studies. Such inte 
gration cannot be accomplished unless the teacher has a background of 
health education or has the assistance from the group cooperating in the 
school health program. 

It is encouraging to see the trend away from the preoccupation of teachers 
with methods more than with content. The phrase formerly heard, “There are 
no ends, only means to an end,” is becoming an increasingly unjustified 
criticism of health education. 

If the teaching ability of the professional educators can be combined with 
the medical knowledge and practical experience of the practicing physiciat, 
children will be better instructed in health and disease. 

The primary consideration should be a diversity of wholesome childhood 
experience which will aid in the proper physical and emotional development 
of the child into a secure and well integrated adult. 
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EVALUATING YOUR PUPILS—THE PSYCHOLOGIST SPEAKS 
(Summary) 


JOHN v. LICCIONE, DIRECTOR, MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
GUIDANCE CLINIC, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


It has been conservatively estimated that approximately three to five per 
cent of all children or approximately 1,000,000 of elementary school age are 
mentally retarded. The children who are receiving special education are 
not greater than 10 per cent of this group. The mentally retarded child 
who is capable of profiting from this form of pedagogic experience is gener- 
ally considered to be the child who falls somewhere between 50 and 75 I.Q. 
on a standard individual measure of intelligence. Unfortunately, however, 
most children who fall somewhere between these two somewhat arbitrary 
figures on a group intelligence test do not belong to a basically homogeneous 
population. 


Since intellectual functioning is but one manifestation of the total complex 
of forces and factors which make up the child’s individual and unique per- 
sonality, it goes without saying that individual testing is required to assess 
more accurately the total potential of the suspected mentally retarded young- 
ster. More than individual testing alone is needed, however, since individual 
testing oftentimes will not yield corresponding findings such as is obtained 
from group measures of mental ability. We can have functioning mentally 
retarded or intellectually inadequate individuals who may be suffering from 
a simple arrest or maldevelopment of intellect, i.e., simple mental re- 
tardation of unknown etiology, or secondly, may have some neurological or 
organic factor which contributes heavily to their intellectual deficit such as 
the brain injured child, and thirdly, we may have children with suspected 
or minor cortical disturbance in which the marked degree of intellectual 
deficit is not in proportion to the extent of discernible brain damage. In 
many or almost all of the children who fall in any one of these categories 
a serious contribution to present intellectual functioning is the part played 
by parental expectation. The complications of a severe neurotic reaction 
Which results from the child’s inability to learn in conflict with high parental 
expectations and aspirations for him are what lowers whatever intellectual 
potential the child possesses. 


Individual testing or the administration of a solitary Wechsler or Binet 
cannot identify these individuals. Individual testing can, however, pick up 
the anxiety ridden character, the individual who is beset with “clipped” 
thinking, the individual who is unable to perform in an impersonal or group 
situation but working alone with a competently trained and experienced 
psychometrist, can perform more closely to the true level of his intellectual 
capacity. Yet there are individuals with whom even individual testing does 


correctly portray the nature of the limiting forces in intellectual func- 
loning. 


; The program of action which any progressive school system must consider 
18 One in which group testing is administered to all, one in which individual 
testing is given to all those who fall below a certain level of mental capacity 
or about whom one suspects mental retardation, and above all, one in which 
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a complete psychological-psychiatric workup or what is called a comprehensive 
psychodiagnostic evaluation is conducted in those cases in which individual 
testing yields a portrait of an individual in marked contrast to what is ob- 
served on his performance on a group measure, 
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IMPERATIVE NEED FOR A SPEECH PROGRAM IN 
CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARY JOGUES, 0.P., ADJUSTMENT CONSULTANT, 
ARCHDIOCESE OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Committee of the American Speech and Hearing Association showed 
that one out of every ten children between the ages of five and twenty-one 
has either a serious speech disorder or some minor speech or voice deviation. 
Thus, in Milwaukee’s archdiocesan school population of about 80,000 there 
would be at least 8,000 in need of some special help in speech. But where 
is this help to come from? There are only 4,000 trained speech correctionists 
working in their field, and of these only 25 are in parochial school systems. 


A director of a school system who is aware of the need for speech correction- 
ists in his schools could plan to have people trained. However, this takes 
time and the need for a speech program is now. While the future correction- 
ists are being trained, a systematic program for speech improvement could 
be inaugurated, It would require the cooperation of administrators, classroom 
teachers, school nurses or doctors, the school psychologist, and the speech 
correctionist. The success of this program would depend in large measure 
upon the teamwork of the classroom teacher and the speech correctionist, The 


teacher’s competence in speech could be increased by some in-service training. 
She could then lighten the load of the correctionist and free her for more work 
with more serious disorders. 


This type of program has been developed successfully in one school system. 
Here the correctionist, observed by the classroom teacher, initiates the speech 
lesson, and the teacher who is given detailed lesson plans continues to work 
with the children each day. 


Other types of speech improvement programs are in use, but they are either 
not possible or impractical for parochial school systems, However, in Mil- 
waukee we have initiated a program which may be suggestive for programs 
in other places. For many years the most serious speech deviations in the 
children in our schools have been treated at Marquette University speech 
clinic and hearing laboratory. To supplement this, Monsignor Goebel assigned 
a consultant to develop with the teachers in the elementary schools a program 
for speech. The consultant visits schools for the purpose of helping teachers 
screen the speech patterns of their children. Together the teacher and the con- 
sultant plan a program to improve any minor deviations. Major deviations 
are provided for at the clinic. Although the consultant must cover a large 
territory, within the last eighteen months 250 children have been screened 
for speech therapy, and 80 conferences have been held with classroom teachers. 


In order to reach a larger number of teachers, particularly those in the 
primary grades, an institute for speech correction and improvement was held 
last January. Four hundred teachers attended. The program included an 
introduction to speech correction and its deviations, techniques to be used by 
classroom teachers, an explanation of the program used in one school system, 
and an explanation of the part choral speech can play in speech therapy. The 
response to these beginnings has been heartening, and the time that must 
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elapse before there are enough speech correctionists to reach every needy 
child does not seem so dark. 


The program inaugurated here tries to develop within the classroom teacher 
an awareness of the work she must do in this curative and preventive program 
of speech. Speech does not become another subject to be taught, but better 
communication through better speech becomes the goal in every subject. How- 
ever, in order to work successfully the classroom teacher must have some spe 
cific speech skills. It is not necessary that every teacher be a correctionist, but 
the directors of our schools must plan so that both teachers and correction- 
ists are trained. A program for speech improvement will not solve all our 
problems, but it is a step in the right direction for it will increase the articu. 
lateness of our students. It will also lessen the possibility of failure in reading 
for most of the reading specialists are agreed that the speech pattern of a 
child is reflected in his reading. 
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THE STATUS OF RESEARCH IN SPECIAL EDUCATION—CURRENT 
TRENDS AND NEEDS 


JAMES J. McCARTHY, RESEARCH ASSISTANT, INSTITUTE FOR 
RESEARCH ON EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA, ILL. 


Research is a systematic way of going from the known to the unknown. It 
involves three processes—first, experimentation, which is no more than ob- 
servation of events under conditions that are controlled as far as possible 
by the observer. Through experimentation we get facts. The second process 
of research is the integration of these facts. Facts are fitted together to make 
a meaningful picture. Finally, new deductions, guesses, or hypotheses are 
made from these integrated facts that can be subjected to further experimenta- 
tion, And so research is a circular process beginning and ending with experi- 
mentation. 


There are two more or less distinct divisions in research, that which deals 
with things and that which deals with people—the physical research and the 
behavioral research. Special education, of course, usually employs the methods 
and findings of the behavioral researches; we are interested primarily in 
people, 

In addition, behavioral research is further divided into what we may call 
applied and basic research. The distinction here is not always an easy one. 
Generally, however, basic research aims at creating and confirming general 
principles and theories and gives little thought to the practicality of the 
findings; it answers the question, “why.” Applied research begins with a 
practical problem, namely, how to apply the general findings of basic re- 
search; it answers the question, “how.” Basic research, for example, may 
concern itself with devising and supporting a genera! theory of learning to 
read, while applied research would attempt to discover how best to teach 
reading to mentally retarded youngsters. 


As special educators we are particularly interested in the work of the be- 
havioral scientists on applied problems, It is this research that is most specific 
to special education and that is directly applicable to the classroom. 

Research in any area advances at a rate that is governed by such factors 
as the need for research, funds, personnel available, and so on. Although 
different fields of special education such as the mentally retarded, blind and 
partially seeing, and so on have advanced at different rates in research, some 
— can be made about research as a whole in the area of special 

lucation. 


All research in special education has this in common: it attempts to find 
out things about deviant people, usually young deviant people. This com- 
munality makes it possible to cite two general stages of progress through 
which special education research passes: identification and differentiation. 


Identification is a basic step in behavioral research; it amounts to singling 
out those individuals from a group in which we have interest. This means 
we must have some yardstick to measure each member of the group and sort 
out those which meet our requirements from those who don’t. If one were 
interested in midgets, for example, we might go through a group of adults, 
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selecting all those who are under 3% feet. Our yardstick for such identi- 
fication would literally be a stick 3% feet long. Usually, a yardstick is not 
so easy to come by. Alfred Binet had a “yardstick problem.” He wished to 
identify all those children in the Paris schools who would not profit from 
regular instructions so they might be taken out of regular classes and ex- 
posed to a special program. His yardstick was a test which he devised. The 
units of this test were not inches but years and months of mental age. First, 
he measured the child to determine his intellectual stature; then he would 
compare the mental age of the child with the life age. If the mental age 
was less than 7/10 of the life age, Binet reasoned, the child needed special 
instruction. So it is, even today. 


Binet could identify because he had a yardstick with which to measure, 
not a linear yardstick but a normative yardstick. The actual research done 
by Binet was normative research; establishing norms . . . answering the 
question, “What is normal?” It is a truism that one must first know what 
normal is before the abnormal can be identified. Binet was required to answer 
questions such as, “What number skills does a normal four-year-old pos- 
sess?” This question was one for research—behavioral, applied research. 
In special education we are interested, by definition, in those who deviate 
from the normal. We identify the abnormal, by elimination, through dis- 
covering what is normal. Identification, then, is the first stage of research 
progress and is characterized by normative research. Most fields of special 
education have progressed beyond this first stage. 


The second stage of progress in special education research is differentia- 
tion. It has two sub-stages—differential diagnosis and differential education. 


Differential diagnosis means a specific identification of a sub-type among 
a type. Just like there are many shades of red, there are many qualitative 
differences among mentally retarded children. Mental retardation may be a 
result of heredity, brain injury, metabolic disturbances, emotional immaturity, 
and so forth. Each sub-type must be identified because the educational pro- 
cedure for each is different. Similarly, children who are auditorily impaired are 
not the same. Peripheral deafness, central deafness, agnosia, aphasia, or emo- 
tional maladjustment, singly or in combination, may be the causative factor. 
Education, in each case, is different. 


The research that gives us useful information for differential diagnosis is, 
in a way, opposite of the normative research of stage one. Instead of know- 
ing what is normal, we must know many things about abnormal children. 
There are two general classes of information we are interested in here. 
First are those facts supplied us by the physical researchers and applied by 
specialists such as the neurologist, ophthalmologist, otologist, and so on. These 
facts concern the physical abnormalities of exceptional children. The second 
class of information has to do with learning abnormalities of exceptional 
children. These facts are supplied by behavioral researchers and applied 
by teachers and parents. A case in point is a cerebral palsied child. He is 
identified by a medical yardstick. A medical specialist is able to pinpoint 
the type of cerebral palsy . . . in short, to differentially diagnose the child’s 
physical condition. Behavioral research, hopefully, will be able to pinpoint 
the type of learning characteristics the child possesses . . . in short to differ- 
entially diagnose educationally. The research that will allow this educational 
pinpointing is true special education research. Although research has pro- 
gressed in the physical fields to differential diagnosis, educational differential 
diagnosis is spanking new. Most areas of special education have yet to reach 
this point. Studies such as the perceptual difficulties of brain injured chil- 
dren, a comparison of concept formation in the deaf as compared to the 
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hard-of-hearing, and so on, are “signs of the time.” We are attempting to 
gather and integrate much detailed information about the characteristics of 
specific types of exceptional children, so we may differentially diagnose 
educationally. 


The second sub-stage of differentiation is differential education. Given 
that children differentially deprived learn differently, differential instruc- 
tional procedures must be devised. These procedures must be based on the 
results of research, not intuition or tradition. Research on differential teach- 
ing procedures is practically nonexistent, although it is the goal at which 
all the preceding research is aimed. We must seek to identify and remedy 
special learning difficulties. Actually, unless this is done, there is, in fact, 
nothing special about special educators. We are not in this stage of research 
attempting to establish abnorms, that is, we are not seeking to set up norms 
for the abnormal. Norm is a quantitative concept; we seek to differentiate on 
a qualitative basis. Strauss has done much work with the brain injured 
child. From reports of his work, this child in Strauss’ hands may not only 
be differentially diagnosed educationally, but differentially educated. The 
techniques used by Strauss are radically different from those of the typical 
classroom; some procedures are exactly opposite what is considered good 
educational procedure for the normal child. What form research at this 
stage of development will take is not known to me; too little has been done 
to establish any guideposts. Suffice it to say that such research is expected 
because it is the ultimate goal at which all present research is aimed. In 
two words, it is the “pay-off.” 


Current trends and needs of research in special education can best be seen 
from a review of the characteristics of such research today. There are cer- 
tain signs which adhere to present day research that did not adhere formerly 
and which give promise of things to come. 


First, there is an increase in prestige. Industry has been convinced beyond 
a doubt that research pays off. Wartime research resulted in electronic 
fantasies. Medical research has given us miracle drugs, amazing vaccines, 
and soon. The man in a white coat with a test tube in his hand has become 
a prestige symbol. The public is “sold” on research. Increased prestige is 
important for the behavioral scientist. He needs subjects, human subjects, 
for research. People have contributed their time and effort generously as 
they have become convinced of the value of behavioral research. More scien- 
tists have been attracted to the field. The blessings of increased prestige 
are manifold. 


Second, research is well supported as a result of its increased prestige. 
More money is available for special research today than ever before. Gov- 
ernmmental and private agencies with research funds often go begging for 
good research projects, 


_ Third, more emphasis on basic research is evident. The need for establish- 
Ing sound general principles and theories and correcting and confirming old 
ones becomes greater and greater. In order to accomplish this many experi- 
ments must be done, many facts assimilated. Theories are being tied together 
with other theories; facts from many disciplines are being integrated; rela- 
tionships are being sought between the physical and behavioral sciences. Re- 
searchers are trying to get a more complete picture, a glimpse of the grand 
design. Although our interest as special educators is in the applied field 
of behavioral research, much of value may eventually be learned from basic 
tesearch; more and more time and money are being devoted to basic research. 


Fourth, there is the feature of the team approach. Attempts to bring facts 
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from many fields to bear on a research problem have resulted in many 
specialists bringing knowledge to and taking facts from research problems, 
This intellectual cross-fertilization has given birth to the team approach, 
Rarely today does one man have adequate knowledge in all the fields that 
his problem touches upon. The team approach is economical. Almost any 
problem in behavioral science has its psychological, sociological, and anthropo- 
logical aspects. Previously, one man would conduct an experiment but observe 
only those things which concerned him, and ignore the remainder of the 
events although they existed just as truly as those he observed. Now the 
trend is to observe all the variables and hence to include qualified experi- 
menters for all variables in the execution of the experiment, as well as con- 
struction of the problem and the explanation of the results. Thus, from one 
experiment much more information may be gleaned. 


Fifth, and the last I’ll mention, is size. Not only have the number of ex- 
periments in special education increased, but the scope of each experiment 
has broadened. The trend is toward ambitious, massive studies. The availa- 
bility of funds, the use of specialists from several fields, and the availability 
of modern electronic equipment have, collectively, made experimentation on a 
large scale possible. 


I have not gone into detail by citing individual experiments in specific 
fields of special education. The Review of Educational Research, Volume 23, 
Number 5 for December 1953, provides a detailed review of studies in special 
education from 1944 to 1953 for those interested. 


Let me conclude by summarizing briefly what has been said. Research is 
a special way of going from the known to the unknown. It involves experi- 
mentation, integration of facts, establishment of hypotheses, and testing of 
these hypotheses through further experimentation. There are essentially two 
types of research, basic and applied. Basic research aims at establishing 
and confirming general principles and theories; it answers the question, 
“why.” Applied research attempts to answer specific questions about apply- 
ing the theory to practical situations; it answers the question, “how.” Re- 
searchers who work with things are called physical researchers; those who 
work with people are called behavioral researchers. As special educators we 
are interested particularly in applied, behavioral research because it is 
directly applicable to the classroom. 


There are two major stages of progress evident in applied, behavioral 
research in special education: identification and differentiation. Identification 
requires the establishment of a yardstick to measure a group of people s0 
we can select those in which we are interested. Since we are interested in 
the abnormal child, we must know what is normal in order to identify devia- 
tions. Normative research is characteristic of the identification stage of 
research progress. Most research in special education has advanced beyond 
this stage. Differentiation, the second stage of research progress, is divided 
into two sub-stages: differential diagnosis, in which most special education 
research is currently operating, and differential education. 


Differential diagnosis attempts to identify sub-types among types of ab- 
normalities; differential education seeks to establish differential educational 
procedures for the children thus differentially diagnosed. This last stage of 
progress, although hardly begun, is true special educational research; it 18 
directly applicable to the classroom. 


Current trends in special educational research are characterized by at least 
five signs: 
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. An increase in prestige 
. An increase in funds available 


. An increase in basic research 
. The advent of the team approach 
5, A quantitative increase in the number and scope of experiments 


I hope this brief presentation has given you some general ideas about the 
present status, needs, trends, and meaning of research in special education. 





THE WORK OF THE ADJUSTMENT SUPERVISOR IN 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
(Summary) 


SISTER M. JANE FRANCES, S.S.J.. ADJUSTMENT CONSULTANT, 
ARCHDIOCESE OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


In Catholic elementary schools throughout the nation there exists a press- 
ing need for the services of adjustment supervisors, or more accurately, ad- 
justment consultants. According to Dr. Frank J. Ayd, every classroom has 
eight children with either a scholastic or behavior problem, and “this is a 
low estimate.” An adjustment consultant could contribute much to the wel- 
fare of exceptional children, as well as those who suffer maladjustment. As 
the name implies, the adjustment consultant is a resource person from whom 
teachers can obtain direction and guidance in meeting more adequately the 
unusual needs of their pupils. 


It is generally agreed among specialists in the field that “the vast majority 
of our exceptional children can be integrated into the regular class.” Given 
training and helpful guidance, the average classroom teacher can make the 
necessary adaptations in order to educate most children over, or around, or 
in spite of their limitations, and up to their possibilities. True, crowded 
classrooms leave much to be desired, but here as elsewhere, a determined 
teacher will accomplish more, despite serious disadvantages, than an indif- 
ferent instructor in an “ideal” classroom situation. Assistance in meeting 
the challenge of integration can be obtained in workshops, institutes, in-service 
courses, and conferences with adjustment consultants. 


Leadership, as provided by a consultant in special education, is exercised 
principally in five fields: 


1. Identification of an exceptional child. 
2. Determination of the type of exceptionality. 


8. Aid to the teacher in understanding the exceptional child and planning 
a program to include him. 


4. Help to the child in making a satisfactory adjustment to his school 
and community. 


5. Assistance to the parent in understanding his child in terms of his 
potentialities and achievements. 


An adjustment consultant may also be called upon to serve as a liaison 
between schools and community agencies, arrange for transfers between 
schools, supervise the instruction of homebound children, make referrals for 
specialized services, provide special equipment and supplies for the physically 
handicapped, modify the curriculum in individual cases, advise in unusual 
instances of admission, exclusion, failure or acceleration, screen for speech 
disorders, give audiometer tests, administer intelligence tests, and develop and 
organize material that will improve instruction. 

The Milwaukee archdiocese employs two adjustment consultants who work 
under the direction of the superintendent of schools. One consultant 1s 4 
resource person in the area of the physically handicapped; the other con- 
sultant works with teachers in meeting the needs of slow learners, the mental- 
ly retarded, and the gifted. 
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A phase of the general work of adjustment being done in the archdiocese 
is what is specifically known as the Adjustment Program. This program is 
a positive approach to the problem of how to integrate successfully the slow 
learner into the regular classroom. It is intended for all slow learners in 
grades four to eight who cannot succeed in the regular class work. The 
1Q’s of these children will range between 87 and 70. Placed among equals 
in chronological age and social maturity, the adjusted pupil works individu- 
ally and at his own rate of speed in the four basic subjects: reading, arith- 
metic, spelling, and language. 

In the social subjects, slow learners participate in the regular program of 
classroom activities and discussions, which provide excellent opportunities for 
self-expression and self-realization. At all times, emphasis is placed on the 
total personality and growth of the child rather than on his accomplishment 
in terms of grade level. 


Sometimes teachers feel that they will need to spend an undue amount of 
time in teaching mentally slow children. This fear is based on the false 
assumption that the attainment of high intellectual standards is the sole 
criterion of a complete education. A Catholic education is never measured in 
terms of academic training alone. A disproportionate amount of time spent 
with slow learners is neither desirable nor necessary in order to prepare 
them to live in society as well-adjusted members who contribute to the welfare 
of their community and the glory of their Church. 


Adjustment implies something different for each child. It is achievement 
according to one’s ability and an inner feeling that all is right with self, 
the world and God; that is, the individual possesses the ability to cope with 
his problems, yet is urged forward by a never-quite-satisfied desire to under- 
stand and accomplish. 


How effective has the Adjustment Program been? Adjustment as a means 
of caring for individual differences is a preventive work which does not lend 
itself easily to figures. It is impossible to say, “The Adjustment Program 
has kept this many boys and girls from becoming delinquents,” or “ ... this 
many pupils from unhappy, frustrated lives.” The exact number it has helped 
can be surmised from its record of having served no less than 3,000 pupils 
since its organization in 1948. The cumulative effect of this steady influence 
for good is immeasurably great. 





THE SCHOOL NURSE IN THE CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
(Summary) 


GERTRUDE MULANEY, R.N., BUREAU OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING, 
MILWAUKEE HEALTH DEPARTMENT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


School personnel, including teachers and nurses, must be concerned with 
the well-being of each child in its broadest sense, that is, “A healthy mind 
develops better in a healthy body.” 


Employment of nurses in schools dates from 1902 when nurses were em- 
ployed by the city of New York. Regardless of whether the employing agency 
is voluntary or official, the desirable standard of school nursing service is 
one that emphasizes a community-wide scope of activity. 

The main objectives of all school health programs include the three follow- 
ing objectives: health instruction, healthful environment, health services. 


The school nurse’s specific functions concern: (1) working closely with 
teachers to detect children who need medical attention; (2) instructing parents 
regarding the correction of emotional and physical deviations through medical 
resources and aiding the teacher in making a classroom adjustment for 
children who have defects; (3) obtaining community interest and participation 
in preventive programs; (4) visiting and instructing parents of school chil- 
dren how to care for their sick children; (5) instructing children and adults 
in the meaning and practice of healthful living; (6) interpreting to school 
personnel and parents the principle that first aid for illness or accidents rests 
with the individual and the family. 

Through the united effort of a total community program the adult of the 


future will reach a healthier emotional and physical status if he is well 
instructed and learns to assume a personal responsibility for his health. 
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KEEP THE KINDERGARTENS! OUR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
NEED THEM! 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARY REMI, B.V.M., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The aims of kindergartens are all children inclusive. These aims show that 
kindergartens have a vital integral role to play in the specialized training 
of exceptional children. The kindergarten offers sympathetic guidance to 
children during this important period of adjustment in their lives; provides 
adequate and varied activities for their total development; places within 
their reach suitable media and equipment for their exploration and enjoy- 
ment; prepares them for school life and work. Early contact with formal 
education alerts parents and educators to these needs of little children. 
Kindergarten is the type of education best suited for this time in children’s 
lives, this time between infancy and childhood, this period during which the 
most fundamental instincts of the child’s nature awaken and must be un- 
folded according to definite principles and in a definite order. To take kinder- 
garten education away from exceptional children would be to deprive them 
of countless opportunities for the desired advancement of their physical, 
mental, and spiritual well-being. 





CURRICULUM NEEDS OF THE RETARDED CHILD 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARY THEODORE, O.S.F., M.A., SUPERVISING TEACHER, 
ST. COLETTA SCHOOL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, 
JEFFERSON, WIS. 


The child who is retarded has the same fundamental social and emotional 
needs as do all children, and can build a healthy personality only when these 
requirements are satisfied. Fulfilling the personality needs of a child is as 
essential to his wholesome development as supplying nutrition is essential to 
physical growth. We, as Catholics, are fortunate in having a true philosophy 
‘of life to guide and motivate our efforts. Teaching thé retarded child to live 
‘according to God’s will, and thus attain everlasting happiness, must be 
adapted to his level of intelligence, 


Since a good curriculum for the mentally retarded is gauged by the needs 
of the children, we begin by studying the child. The retarded pupil in the 
classroom must have an opportunity for work which is within his scope of 
ability, or he will resort to attention-seeking behavior. The teacher should 
recognize this as a symptom of the child’s need and try to deal with it 
positively by adjusting the curriculum so that the child can receive favorable 
attention by achieving success. 


A second social and emotional requirement for the retarded is acceptance. 
The sense of belonging is important for a child’s happiness, and unless he 
is happy there is little hope for progress. The teacher can give the child 
the acceptance he needs in the classroom, but she is not expected to play the 
role of both parent and teacher. The school can supplement, but cannot 
replace, the integrity of family bonds and the home unit. 


Accomplishment is another basic need for the development of a healthy 
personality. This implies a curriculum divided into carefully graduated levels, 
relative to the child’s maturation, so that he can achieve consistently. Progress 
must be evaluated in terms of the individual capacity: an achievement that 
constitutes a huge success for one child may be insignificant for a boy or 
girl who is less retarded. 


In planning a curriculum the factor of competition demands careful con- 
sideration. The retarded child will eventually have to compete with others 
and with his environment. The teacher has a duty to see that each pupil 
learns to meet his share of competition with confidence and good sportsman- 
ship. She will remember that the unsuccessful child needs understanding 
more than the successful child needs praise. Reassurance and encouragement 
can best be given by curriculum planning which makes it possible for a child 
to achieve, thus motivating his efforts with substantial hope of success. 

All retarded children have a special need for affection. When the teacher 
shows consideration for their individual needs and disabilities, she proves to 
her retarded pupils that she really cares. Love gives insight, and the teacher 
of children who are handicapped has daily opportunities to give practical 
expression to Christlike love. 


Frequently teachers of the retarded request formal aids in curriculum 
planning, such as courses of study and lists of prepared materials. However, 
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every teacher of retarded children must meet the challenge of adapting pre- 
pared materials to the children she is teaching. No two groups of retarded 
children are identical, nor are situations the same. Consequently there are 
differences in what and how the children are taught. 


The curriculum which will adequately meet the needs of retarded children 
is a topic for further research. Studies based on experience, with follow-up 
through adult years, will be enlightening. At our St. Coletta School religion 
is the core of the curriculum and permeates all the activities of the school. 
We consider living the religion, not merely learning about it, to be the essence 
of religious education. The objective is to help these mentally retarded chil- 
dren to fulfill their prime purpose in life—to give glory to God through the 
development of each child’s entire personality to its fullest extent. A religion 
program centered about the two great commandments, love of God and of 
one’s fellow man, prepares the child to live with a supernatural outlook and 
to realize that whatever happens is known and evaluated justly by his 
Heavenly Father, Who loves and cares for him. 


Since retarded individuals must try to live efficiently in this life while 
preparing for the next, they need training in the tool subjects. Being able 
to read improves the personality of the retardate and helps to make him 
less “different” from the normal person. Readiness for the tool subjects 
should be developed through a prolonged pre-academic program. 


On a primary level experiential learning has great value. Their own 
stories present highly motivated reading lessons, especially for children who 
find reading particularly difficult. In order to utilize experiences it is well to 
keep the curriculum flexible, teaching fundamental skills when the children 
have some purpose in using them. Life necessities and interests, rather than 
abstract subject matter, are sufficiently significant to be made the basis of 
the curriculum. 


Although trips and varied activities give meaning to the retarded learner, 
we must remember that systematic instruction in reading mechanics and 
fundamentals of arithmetic cannot be eliminated. Drill has its place, and 
should be motivated. Time is saved by omitting facts that retarded persons 
will not use. Failure can be prevented by retarding the curriculum to meet 
the learning rate of the pupil. Forcing prematurely will lower the child’s 
morale and lessen his security, thus harming his total development. Stand- 
ards of accomplishment must be in harmony with the child’s ability to pro- 
gress, making sure that readiness is present before introducing each step, 
and enriching the meaning by fresh and vivid experiences. The retarded 
teen-ager needs an extended curriculum in order that he may develop to the 
limit of his capacities and become a contributing member of society. 


Handicraft and manual training curricula are needed for building skills, 
attitudes, and work habits, but actual job training usually needs to be accom- 
Plished in the job situation. Retarded individuals frequently fail in job 
Placements because of social and personality difficulties rather than lack of 
working ability. When people have learned to accept them as they are, with 
their assets and their limitations, the future will hold more hope of success 
during the post-school years. The needs of the retarded will then be a prac- 
tical, realistic basis for curriculum planning. 





REMEDIAL READING AT THE. ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
LEVEL 


(Summary) 


SISTER MARY JULITTA, 0O.S.F., DIRECTOR OF READING CLINIC, 
THE CARDINAL STRITCH COLLEGE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


During recent years there has been a strong impetus to courses in reading, 
some of which are called remedial reading; others, reading improvement; 
and still others, speed reading and developmental reading. Since these terms 
are used with such variant meanings, it is necessary to clarify terms we 
will use. Remedial in a restricted sense would refer to cases of disability 
in which organic or deeply seated psychological factors are contributing 
causes; in a more general reference, remedial would refer to any case of 
simple retardation in reading in which the person’s reading power is not up 
to his learning capacity, whether this retardation is a matter of six months 
or seven years. Reading retardation can be found among all types of learners: 
the slow or retarded learner, the accelerated learner, or the learner with an 
average rate of development. 


Since the subject being treated is very broad,'only the most essential prin- 
ciples can be treated in this short paper. In the first place it is important 
that the teacher consider each case of retardation not as a case, but as an 
individual child or adolescent with a particular potential modified by circum- 
stances, e.g., social, emotional, developmental. This individual will also have 
particular difficulties in reading stemming from particular causes. It is the 
active realization of these individual differences which makes diagnosis a 
necessary factor in remedial work. This involves a study of the child and 
his reading: psychological and personality factors; reading achievement from 
the angle of levels of skills, general reading, and various interpretative pow- 
ers; factors which handicap the learning process, e.g. poor perceptual powers; 
and lastly developmental, environmental and instructional factors. Since later 
remediation will depend on the findings of the diagnosis, greater depth and 
breadth than is attained in many cases should characterize the diagnostic study 
preceding remediation. 


Following this diagnostic study, without which there should be no attempts 
at remediation, it is important that the program planned is closely integrated 
and based upon the findings for the individual child during the diagnostic 
study. Specific programs aimed at specific targets of reading retardation and 
their causes will result eventually in a much more economical program than 
the stereotyped panacea type whether it be a magic phonetic formula, 4 
gadget supposed to supply a mechanistic teacher, or a complete kit. These 
packaged, cure-all pills may or may not supply the proper vitamin for read- 
ing growth, as is aptly pointed out by Spache in reference to speed reading 
programs: 

In programs using mechanical devices extensively, there is a tendency 
to employ such devices with little attention to the exact characteristics 
of each case, These atomistic training courses leave unanswered such 
questions as to the kinds of remedial cases for which such a program 1s 
more or less effective. Apparently no training distinctions are mae 
between slow readers with good comprehension and vocabulary, who 
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might conceivably profit from mechanical acceleration, and cases with 
multiple difficulties in reading background, comprehension, vocabulary 
and word analysis skills.” 


... We have found that college age individuals vary tremendously in 
speed of associative thinking. Some individuals think seven times as fast 
as others in simple verbal concepts. .. . We feel that it is time to call 
a halt to indiscriminate speed training courses until such times as we 
can defend our training practices and justify our fees.’ 


In fine, to be effective a remedial program must be directly in line with 
the findings of the initial diagnostic study and continue to be diagnostic as 
the remedial work progresses. 


Implied in the idea of remediation integrated with diagnosis, but important 
enough to have special mention, is the basic principle that all remediation 
work MUST be initiated at the child’s present level of achievement. It seems 
impossible to realize progress unless work begins at the level at which the 
pupil can experience success while meeting adequate but not frustrating 
challenge, which again varies with each individual. 


Another essential of a good remediation program is balance. All around 
development of reading skills is essential to normal reading growth if we 
are not to cripple a reader, as in a case of a long lanky leg in isolated word 
attack and a short stubby leg in comprehension. 


A few basic essentials for work with retarded readers cannot exclude the 
administrative and teaching problems. In line with the program of well 
balanced, carefully individualized remediation discussed, it will be necessary 
to supply a variety of materials for the different skills and levels of reading. 
These need not be expensive gadgets, but should include much reading ma- 
terial and simple aids to meet the individual needs. In addition to equipment, 
there is a vital need for attractive surroundings in the form of an attractive 
rom. Just as in the case of a physically handicapped individual, so the 
handicapped reader will respond much better in a pleasant atmosphere con- 
ducive to work. 


We began with the individual with a problem and we would like to give 
our final emphasis to the individual who meets the individual child or adoles- 
cent with the problem—the teacher. They are the two people upon whom 
the success of any remedial work ultimately depends. To do this all important 
work of helping an individual use the potential God gave him, there must be 
discriminating choice and full professional development of teachers for this 
all important assignment. Again, we quote Dr. George Spache in reference 
to the teacher : 


Groups of teachers taking university courses in remedial reading are 
merely matched with an equal number of retarded readers. All that 
seems important is that the case load per teacher is equalized. All that 
the teacher has to have apparently is a modicum of training in reading 
methods in order to be ready to do successful remedial work with almost 
any retarded reader.’ 


_— 


porch George D., “Integrating Diagnosis with Remediation in Reading.” Selected Papers, 

Fighth Annual Meeting, National Association for Remedial Teaching, November, 1954. Chicago: 
aiversity of Chicago Press, p. 19. 

a Spache, George D., “What's Wrong With Our Teaching of Reading?” Journal of Education, 
XXVIII, Oct. 1955, p. 25. 


*Spache, George D., “Integrating Diagnosis with Remediation in Reading.’ pp. 19-20. 
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From the remarks concerning diagnosis, remediation in line with diagnosis, 
and intelligent use of research on diagnosis and remediation, it is immedi- 
ately apparent that the teacher needs not only a course in reading, but she 
needs to have both theoretical and practical knowledge of the psychology of 
learning and the individual, tools of measurement and diagnosis, and exten- 
sive knowledge of factors in reading progress as well as ways and means of 
removing obstacles to reading growth and promoting development of reading 
skills; This cannot be done in one or two reading courses, but requires a 
well-rounded professional training in addition to liberal education and teach- 
ing experience. 
In summarizing, the most essential facets of remedial or corrective teach- 
ing at both elementary and secondary level are: 
1. Remedial or corrective work is concerned with those achieving below 
potential. 
2. The one receiving remediation is an individual. 
8. Diagnostic study of the individual and his problems is an absolute 
prerequisite to remedial or corrective work. 
. Remediation must be directed to the problem and its sources as in- 
dicated by the diagnostic findings and in line with research findings. 
. Remediation must begin at the learner’s actual level of reading 
achievement. 
. The program must be balanced to avoid creating problems. 
. Varied materials to meet individual needs are necessary. 


. A well-educated and professionally prepared teacher is essential for 
an effective program of remedial and corrective work. 





MUSIC IN THE LIFE OF THE HANDICAPPED CHILD 
(Summary) 


SISTER M. JOSEPHA, 0O.S.F., ASSISTANT PROFESSOR IN MUSIC 
THERAPY AND MUSIC EDUCATION, ALVERNO COLLEGE, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Music can play an important role in the lives of all children as a motivating 
and refining influence in the development of their whole persons physically. 
mentally, socially, morally, and aesthetically. The many phases of musical 
activity, the variations of solo and group musical performance, the individu- 
ality and subjectivity of musical experience—all of these characteristics make 
music a possible medium for meeting countless needs of each child. 


Music can also meet the special needs of handicapped children. This is 
possible in any of the three teaching methods that are most likely to be used 
in those schools where these handicapped are included in the regular enroll- 
ment: segregation, cooperation, and integration. 


In the segregative method, the entire educational program for the handi- 
capped children is carried on in a separate classroom. In this set up it is 
possible to make specific adaptations of musical activities to the individualities 
and limitations of these children, especially in cases of the severely handi- 
capped. > 

Where the cooperative method is used, basic subjects are taken in groups 
according to the similarities of the handicaps, but the activities that are 
social in nature, such as music, are taken with the normal children. Here 
many of the needs of the handicapped children can be met with music if 
along with the musical activities provided for the normal children, attention 
is given to those aspects of musical participation that permit of adaptation 
to the special needs of the handicapped children. 


When the integrated program is followed, the handicapped children par- 
ticipate in all classroom activities with the other children. Their individual 
needs, however, are served by visiting specialists. Among these might well 
be a music specialist, for private music instruction is frequently desirable for 
the handicapped child when untimely comparisons of his musical performance 
with that of other children might hinder his progress. 


Music can play a unique role in the life of the handicapped child. Musical 
performance can challenge him to do normal things, and it can spur him on 
to feats of mental and physical accomplishment. The characteristic need of 
music to be shared opens for the handicapped child another avenue of com- 
munication. Its universality helps to break down barriers of social non- 
acceptance. And, most important of all, music can be for the handicapped 
child & means of emotional and spiritual expression, a “thing of beauty” and, 
certainly, a “joy forever.” 





CATHOLIC CONCERN AND COUNSELING FOR THE GIFTED CHILD 
(Summary) 


BEN A. SULLIVAN, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF STUDENT 
COUNSELING, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


There is considerable evidence to be found in the Catholic press that interest 
in special education generally and the gifted child specifically is on the 
increase. 


Concern for the gifted also finds expression among Catholic educators and 
it is usually expressed in questions that include “How does one identify the 
gifted?” “What are the methods of providing for the gifted?” and “Does 
education of the gifted have any implications of special concern to Catholic 
educators ?” 

The gifted usually give early evidence of their strengths; they talk earlier, 
walk earlier, and are more alert and receptive. They most frequently appear 
in above average families—above average economically and culturally. While 
their precocity is a matter of family concern, it does not occasion serious 
difficulty until school. 


In school the unequalness between his emotional, physical, social, and in- 
tellectual development causes problems and the gifted frequently has con- 
flicts with his classmates, becomes an object of neighborhood concern, and 
sometimes is ridiculed. And the family, though well intentioned, may be 
expected to resort to measures that further complicate matters. 


If the situation becomes serious, special resources of the school are called 
upon and the gifted, in the process, becomes identified as such. Such identifi- 
cation, though it does embrace other factors, is most frequently to be oriented. 
An I1.Q. of 180 or over is most frequently accepted as a criterion. 

Once giftedness is established, the problem of what to do with the gifted 
is usually solved by any one or a combination of three methods: acceleration, 
special classes, or enrichment. Enrichment has at present most supporters, 
but research does not clearly establish the superiority of one method over 
the other. 

Because of the nature of the thought processes of the gifted, religious 
education of them should perhaps emphasize the rational basis of faith and 
morals. Personalization of prayer, the Mass, and the sacraments is also pro- 
posed. 

Among the gifted are those most receptive to ideas of dedicated lives, and 
the potential, therefore, for developing religious leaders is great among this 
group. 
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A PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
(Summary) 


ALBIN PAUL WARNER, DIRECTOR, COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, DE PAUL UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The problem of adequate physical education programs at the elementary 
and secondary school level has received nation-wide publicity during the last 
twenty-four months due to the lack of fitness of American youth compared 
to European youth, results of the six item Kraus-Weber fitness test. 


The President of the United States called a conference on Fitness of 
American Youth and recommended that school authorities re-evaluate the 
total curriculums and that fitness programs should be developed to meet 
recognized standards. 


The program of physical education for the elementary and high school 
grades should be a balanced one containing multiple activities. As children 
grow and develop, their capacities and needs change. Consequently, the per- 
centage of time devoted to the various types of activity in the physical 
education program varies from grade to grade, 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


. Schools at all levels need to re-evaluate their physical education pro- 
gram so as to meet the needs of all pupils. 


. Equivalent time should be allotted physical education classes in accord- 
ance with academic subjects. 

. Wherever possible, trained physical education teachers should be em- 
ployed to organize and carry out the program. 

. A gymnasium and outdoor play area should be provided to allow for 
maximum pupil development. 

. A wide variety of activities should be offered that contributes to child 
growth and development. 

. Fitness programs should be developed to meet recognized standards. 


- Each school or school system should develop an in-service training pro- 
gram for all classroom teachers required to teach physical education. 


. A physical education library should be inaugurated making available 
to teachers the most current publications in the area of physical edu- 
cation, health, and recreation. 


. The teaching load of the staff members conducting physical education 
classes should be in accordance with other teaching loads in the cur- 
riculum. 


. Recess time should be a supplement to the regularly scheduled physical 
education program and not a substitute. 


. Salary schedules for trained physical educators should be in harmony 
with current salaries of comparable schools in size and geographic loca- 
tion for the services rendered. 
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. Shower facilities should be made available for sanitary reasons and to 
permit the maximum benefits for a well-rounded program of activities, 
. Physical education equipment such as soft balls, bats, basketballs, foot- 
balls, and soccer balls need frequent replacement and budget allowances 
should be made to replace them, 

. Gymnasium equipment such as mats, stall bars, bucks, horses, parallel 
bars, and horizontal bar, etc., are serviceable for many years and 
although the initial cost is high, the cost per year is low over a period 
of years. 

. Most classroom teachers can teach physical education effectively if given 
the proper materials and teaching methods. 
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THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
(Summary) 


JOHN ARMSTRONG, AREA DIRECTOR, CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU, 
MADISON, WIS. 


Guidance personalizes school offerings to the individual. It undergirds the 
curriculum and provides information for the school program to meet the 
needs and abilities of the school population. A sound program of guidance 
starts with the individual; its first mark is pupil appraisal. Guidance is also 
a staff service featuring in-service training to upgrade skills and techniques 
of the staff, thus equipping them to do something about pupil behavior. The 
teacher, because of her daily face relationships with the pupils, is a key figure 
in the staff program. 


Guidance services assist the teacher to discover and provide for the many 
kinds of abilities. It is generally agreed that several factors go together 
to make up what we call intelligence. Single score tests are becoming less 
cmmon and multiple score tests more popular. That intelligence is made 
up of many things is significant to education. It tells the teacher she must 
help each child find what his particular talents are and then offer oppor- 
tunities and experiences for their maximum development. It is an indication 
of the necessity of evaluating other than verbal skills in a society where 
people earn their livings in 30,000 different occupations. 


At the secondary level, guidance is increasingly aware of this differential 
ability among pupils and within each pupil. As the age of automation con- 
tinually decreases the need for unskilled workers, it is important that high 
school students know their long suits and strengths if they are to play them 
effectively in the realistic setting of tomorrow’s job market. 


Guidance goes beyond the realm of academics and seeks insight into the 
personal and social development—behaviors, the attitudinal picture. The 
teacher seeks to condition pupils for right living. She knows knowledges and 
skills are important but that attitudes are equally so; that what you know may 
not be as important as what you do or how you use what you know. What 
does it profit a growing intellect in a shrinking personality? The 3 R’s may 
» wershadowed by the 4 C’s of courtesy, courage, cooperation, and charac- 

r. 


A distinctive feature of the modern school is that it not only teaches the 
kills and tools better than ever before, but that it develops many other skills 
such as personal and social competencies. It teaches them to swim by twenty 
80 no lifeline is needed by fifty. Guidance suggests that, as our young people 
pass down the assembly line of the modern school and we attach various 
educational gadgets to them, we must not be unmindful of the driver of 
these fine cars for we know that it’s the emotions—the behaviors—the attitudes 
that will take them to the stars or land them behind the bars. 


Guidance tells us that early knowledge of pupil interests pays dividends. 
uch motivation can be gained through adapting instruction to interests. 
When we translate subjects into terms of interests we take the curse out 
of education and give point to school offerings, Learning is divided into two 
parts, what we get from inside and from outside books. Teachers should 
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develop listening minds to tune in on the other half of this customer of theirs, 
Let’s not develop disciplines based on blind obedience; rather seek the dis- 
cipline of the mind—in terms of interests—that tells them why. That’s the 
best kind because it will work when we are not around, leading to intelligent 
choices and wise decisions when they are on their own. 


Guidance seeks an understanding of the complete pattern. True evaluation 
requires knowledge of pupils in all areas of adjustment. One item may be 
insignificant—we cannot predict behavior in one area from knowledge about 
another. If a girl can dance, it doesn’t follow that she can cook. It’s the 
several items taken together that become meaningful. We examine this pat- 
tern of characteristics meticulously and work toward a balanced synthesis 
prior to remedial or therapeutic activities. The teacher may require more 
training and experience to use this data skillfully. 


Can the teacher interpret and use these guidance techniques? If she is 
to guide instruction, there is more danger if she doesn’t. If guidance re- 
sponsibilities are delegated to teachers, how can we withhold pertinent data? 
The shortage of the clinically trained implies an increasing responsibility for 
teachers to meet the growing demands for guidance services. It would seem 
apparent, then, that teachers not be denied access to instruments useful in 
identifying problems for which they are expected to provide solution. The 
orienting of pre-service education courses to functional teacher levels is one 
approach toward upgrading teacher guidance skills. 
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THE DELINQUENT: REHABILITATION OR DISMISSAL! 
(Summary) 


BROTHER LAWRENCE, C.S.C., ST. CHARLES BOYS’ HOME, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Children’s Court of Milwaukee County commits an average of one boy 
a week to St. Charles Boys’ Home. A similar number of girls are committed 
to the House of the Good Shepherd. The existence of these two facilities is 
making it possible for many boys and girls of the archdiocese of Milwaukee 
to remain under the guidance and influence of priests, brothers, and sisters. 


Not all boys and girls admitted to these institutions come from our Catholic 
schools. The way that leads to the institution is a long one. We will attempt 
to take a look at the picture and see if we can profit from some of the things 
we see. 


We will consider the case of boys only; we will use as our resource material 
recent and current studies, and limit ourselves to a small number of cases. 
We will begin by taking a brief look at the institution. 


The St. Charles Boys’ Home is owned by the archdiocese of Milwaukee. 
It is operated by the Brothers of Holy Cross. As an agency it is licensed 
annually by the State Department of Public Welfare to provide care and 
schooling for neglected and delinquent boys of the Catholic faith between 
the ages of twelve and sixteen. Admission is by court order. Sixty is the 
maximum number of boys under care at one time. 


The institution has a resident chaplain, operates its own school and social 
service department, has extensive programs covering child care, medical care, 
social and recreational activities, and the like. Psychiatric and psychological 
services are purchased on a part-time fee basis. Per capita costs are high, 
and financing comes principally through three sources: Milwaukee County, 
the Community Chest, and Catholic Charities. 


It is our experience that some school administrators and teachers look upon 
the institution or training school as a quick resource in their efforts to solve 
problems. We would like to be considered as a last resource, after other 
services have been utilized. We sometimes pick this up through the rather 
thorough study we make of each boy and his family. This study is made 
previous to the court hearing and before the boy is admitted to the institution. 
The study consists essentially of a case history, a school report on the forms 
We present, a psychological work-up, and a staff meeting after the material 
has been accumulated. 

About a year ago, after we had some experience with these individual 
studies, we felt a better over-all picture was necessary. Two projects were 
undertaken. Both were for master’s degrees in social work by two of our 
student brothers. Brother Leo focused his attention on the individual boy. 

Of the last thirty-six boys admitted to St. Charles Boys’ Home, thirty-three 
Were Roman Catholic. This was verified through a baptismal certificate. 
Beyond the reception of the sacrament of Baptism, the thirty-three have little 
m common as regards religious training. The most common factor is that 
twelve have had no formal training in religion. Contrasted to this, seven have 

eight years of formal training in their religion. Formal training means 
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what a boy normally gets in a Catholic school. However, nineteen attended 
religious services regularly, the others irregularly or not at all. It might be 
significant to point out that although nineteen boys attended religious services 
regularly, ten mothers attended regularly and only three fathers. The age 
group of boys was predominantly fourteen and fifteen. 


Another area of interest the study has for us is their relationship with 
teachers. It is indicated that fifteen boys have developed a good relationship 
with their teachers and seventeen a fair one. A master’s degree study 
through Marquette University, two years earlier and of our school group, 
shows about the same percentage. The teacher-pupil relationship does not 
appear to be basic as regards causative factors in delinquency. 


An added thought here is that all boys except two have an I.Q. of eighty 
or above and seven, one hundred ten or above. Fourteen are in the ninth 
grade. Seventeen boys presented serious problems in first grade; they attended 
many different schools, twelve attending five different schools, and eleven 
had no previous Catholic school experience. Only three boys attended Catholic 
schools for eight years. 


We also have available some personal comments from teachers. These we 
get at the time the boy is admitted to our school. The following are from 
the sisters and in response to the question: Has he shown difficulty in be- 
havior? “No—except in skipping. Personally I like this boy very much. The 
first time he was in the detention home I tried to help him to readjust by 
writing his excuse so no one really knew why he was out.” More or less 
typical of those who experience difficulty are the combined remarks of the 
sister principal and teacher: “At times defies authority when corrected. He 
becomes stubborn and ill-tempered in so far as even to harm others physically. 
He shows vulgarity and roughness in speech and action.” Our purpose here 
has been to show through examples that teacher-pupil relationships in delin- 
quents here studied are not strained to a breaking point; in fact, the situa- 
tion is a rather positive one with the teacher giving considerable support. 


We now move to a study of forty-five families of boys committed to St. 
Charles Boys’ Home. This study is being conducted by Brother Theodore 
LaTour, C.S.C., and is also being submitted for his master’s degree. Brother 
Theodore concludes that the primary problem area is in the home, that the 
problems have been there a long time, and that all members of the family 
are involved. 


As a result of this study it would seem evident that these are multi- 
problem families. The fact that they have a son who has been found to 
be delinquent is not the only or first difficulty that has faced them as a 
family. Investigation has shown that problems have existed for the 
greater part of the married life of the parents. That these problems 
were considered serious by them is evidenced in the number of contacts 
they have made with social agencies for help. 

It also seems evident that these problems are not necessarily of recent 
development. The findings presented reveal that they are of longstanding 
duration. Many going back to the very beginning of the family. 

Brother Theodore also found: . 

The problems have involved and affected the family as a total unit. 
Although in some instances a particular problem may seem to involve 
only one particular member of that family this would not seem to be 
true. 


Whatever the policy of a school may be, whether behavior problem boys 
are carried on to the breaking point or whether they are expelled at the 
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first provoking incident, it is obvious that treatment of the child alone is not 
the answer. If there is to be any assurance of the boy’s making an adequate 
adjustment, some help must be offered to the parents. When the family 
needs in a particular case were pointed out to a teacher, she replied: “I am 
a teacher, not a therapist.” This is so correct! However, there are certain 
agencies to which one can refer these cases for help. We believe in an early 
approach to the problem. Although the teacher may be the first professional 
to observe behavior problem symptoms, there are other professions whose 
proper function is to study, evaluate, and recommend treatment. These fields 
are largely medicine, psychiatry, psychology, and social work. 


Availability of these services is on the upswing. Today, many of our 
schools’ welfare workers are well trained and have long ago replaced the 
truant officer actually and in philosophy. There are such agencies as the 
Catholic Social Welfare Bureau, Catholic Child Guidance Clinics, and the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society. School administrators should have available a 
directory of the Catholic and public services offered in the community. These 
services should be utilized fully. A referral to one of these services is a 
positive approach to problems and is to be preferred to dismissal. If we 
follow this pattern of treatment, we can also point to good public relations. 
Two years ago the American Association of School Administrators decried 
the fact that we private schools dismiss our problem children at any time 
of the year and unload them on the public schools. Whatever our attitude 
toward this might be, I think for the rehabilitation of the boy or girl we 
should keep them close to the brothers, the sisters, and the priests. 





THE IMPERATIVE NEED FOR AND THE DUTIES OF A 
SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARY LOYOLA, P.V.M.I., PARISH VISITORS OF 
MARY IMMACULATE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


If this paper must be the story of the unloved, it is mostly because you 
and I have an enormous job of loving to accomplish. Of course, that is the 
job of all Christians. But we know God has put a specific call on our love 
potential. Today we have perhaps an unequaled opportunity to answer that 
call. 


In our limited section of this shrinking, shrieking world are children who 
know only the world which has been in constant crises since they were 
born. The only adults they know intimately are now educated almost ex- 
clusively by television, radio, movies, picture magazines, and the daily tabloid. 
These persons, jerked to and fro by the Frankenstein of uncontrolled tech- 
nology, run a race to escape reality. They live in families. Some of them 
are mothers or fathers. It is into their families that our children are born. 
Our Holy Father recently decried the plight of children who are “the innocent 
victims of faults of others, and of the material and moral miseries of the 
social surroundings in which they live.” 


For the sake of the child, let us take a quick look at the family. We look 
at the family, “the provider for the City of God in heaven, and a provider 
for the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, on earth.”? We look at the 
family which today is the victim, Monsignor DeBlanc tells us, of seculariza- 
tion and conformity. Divorce hits 2,000 persons a day*, and divorce seldom 
ruins one family for one lifetime; one divorce ruins many families for many 
lifetimes; it ruins them too, often, for eternity. This is the family in 1957. 
Into this comes the child, “a fragile treasure, fruit and cause of their 
(parents’) love, a new flame lighted from their life to burn after them.” ‘ 


One of the fundamental rights of a child is the right to receive love. But 
when the family breaks up—gets sick—he is often enough left unloved. And 
just as surely as prolonged exposure to cold brings on physical illness, so 
exposure of a child to unremitting loveless treatment brings on emotional 
illness. Be assured that when over 2,000 persons in the United States are 
divorced in a day, there are enough sick families to give us many, many 
sick children. 

Of course there have always been children with emotional disturbances. 
Yet the very magnitude of the problem of juvenile maladjustment and dis- 
respect for authority today tells us that the situation needs an immediate 
and effective attack. 

The emotionally sick child goes into a capacity-filled, if not overcrowded 
classroom. The alert teacher knows that as long as her pupils respond well, 


1 The Catholic News, New York, January 12, 1957, p. 1. 

2 Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard, The Church Today, (Chicago: Fides Publishers Association, 
1958), p. 70. 

8 Monsignor Irving A. DeBlanc, “Facts on Family Life,” The Ave Maria, LXXXIII, 25, (June 
28, 1956), p. 11. 

* Maurice Zundel, The Splendor of The Liturgy, (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1983), p. 29% 
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she will be able to accomplish her job. She sees, too, that if she has an 
unresponsive pupil, she must take time from the group to work with the non- 
conformist. She will be successful if the root of the difficulty is there in 
the classroom situation. But, in the type of difficulty we are interested in 
here, she may find that after a short period of observation of the child, and 
some limited classroom changes, the trouble is not in the classroom situation 
only. The symptoms are there—but the root is not. The child lives ninety 
percent of the school year in his home, and it is there he has spent the first 
years of his life, the years in which his most important adjustments were 
made. While the teacher knows she cannot fully attend to the individual 
who is having trouble without neglecting the group, and feels compunction 
over it, she knows too, she has not the time nor opportunity to give the child 
the help he needs. 


Perhaps the child has trouble with his studies, yet tests prove that he does 
not lack intelligence. Maybe he is truant, steals, lies, kicks his playmates, 
or daydreams. What is far more serious, he may be extremely retiring; 
he leaves the children alone, and they ignore him. His body is at school, 
and only his body. 


What can the school do about it? Is it the school’s job to do more than 
report the situation to the parents? Recall now the picture we have of the 
quantity and quality of sick family life. Our Holy Father has pointed out 
that the duty to protect children falls not only on the parents, but on the 
whole Christian community. “Through a wide and orderly collaboration, 
means must be taken,” Pope Pius XII insisted, “to prevent the most precious 
treasures of a nation, the forces of youth, from being squandered .. . It is 
necessary to point out that present social conditions are often the source of 
serious difficulties for parents. They often make it impossible for them to 
give their children the necessary things in the material and moral orders.” ° 
Our Holy Father is not placing the burden solely on the parents. 


Today the contribution of guidance counselors in the secondary schools 
is accepted and, to some extent anyway, appreciated. More recently the school 
social worker has come into the picture. Exactly how does she fit into the 
scheme of aiding the child to make the proper responses to reality? 


She works at: locating the factors which are interfering with the child’s 
normal development, without and within the school; helping the parent, school, 
and child to share responsibility for the educational process;' helping the 
child take responsibility for himself; counseling with the child, his family, 
teachers; helping the school to know the child’s family relationships; making 
contacts with community agencies to secure help. in solving the problem of 
the child and his family; helping the teacher to recognize symptoms indica- 
tive of possible mental illness, frustration, or delinquency. 


_ How does she go about locating those factors which make for disharmony 

in the child? First there is the information from the teacher and the prin- 

cipal. This tells the symptoms. After this there are the individual inter- 

views, i.e., the casework, with the child. Here the person-to-person, adult- 

friend to child-friend relationship is established. The realization of the child’s 

metaphysical situation colors all the sister social workers’ relationships with 
- She knows “how immensely much is said in a single human being.” ® 


Irving A. DeBlane, op. cit., p. 18. 

sane Catholic News, New York, January 12, 1957, p. 1. 

Would You Like to Do School Social Work? (New York: National Association of School 
Social Workers). 


4 . 2 ° ° 
Pg Ly yee Transformation in Christ, (New York: Longmans, Green and 
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A child wants to be listened to—in a shrieking world our job is to be 
silent, and to listen. And of course when the child speaks we are not listen- 
ing only to him. “Presumably, only two of you are sitting and talking, yet 
the room is crowded with people. At times you feel you are carrying on a 
kind of group therapy,” Dr. Rome tells us, “with a Greek chorus in the 
background.” * You get to know the child’s parents, his sisters, his brothers, 
his grandparents, his playmates. You get to know them through the child’s 
eyes. And that is one of the things you need in order to help the child, 
Perhaps you will play a game with him, or sit while he uses the toys in 
his home or those provided in the school. At any rate, he is relaxed and that 
is extremely important. You, a friend, watch and listen. “And to listen is 
possibly the highest form of ... love.” It is good when doing casework 
to think of Zundel’s words when he spoke of the vow of chastity of religious, 
“God ... has made us fathers and mothers of a multitude without number 

. and what a Divine passion should consume consecrated souls in whom 
every human creature has a right to hear the heart-beats of Jesus.” ™ 


The sister social worker sees the child in the Catholic tradition: a redeemed 
creature—not as a spirit without a body—nor as a body without a spirit: 
but a complete person. Of course this all takes time, skill, and patience— 
the patience which recognizes our own limits as creatures, and the limits of 
our little clients. There can be no skipping of steps in order to get quick 
results. The child is often fighting reality simply because in its acceptance 
he is unable to find love and respect. The school social worker has helped 
the child, if she has guided him to see his limits, to a desire for self-control, 
to respect for himself and for those in authority. 


The same kind of individual attention is given to the parents. For “fathers 
and mothers overburdened with domestic cares and in bondage to material 
needs . . . need to lay down their burden and share its weight with us.”” 
In their homes parents are relaxed; here they are “in charge.” It is almost 
without fail that because of this feeling they are willing to confide. 


“In working with parents the worker must know how parents feel about 
school and work with this feeling on an individual basis. The way parents 
perceive the school is almost always related to their own past experiences. 
The worker must have an ability to relate to the parental feeling about 
school, whether it is positive or negative, and help the parents with their 
feelings. 


“The worker must understand and be able to work with parents’ feelings 
about the child who is not doing well in school. There is a wide variety of 
parental feeling concerning the child who is not getting along well in school, 
and the worker must understand and work with these feelings in individual 
situations.” * 


The school social worker’s manner of approach lets the parents know that 
she has come to help, not to meddle. Empathy is essential. We go to the 
home as a friend, for “We must understand that we must take people as 
they are, if we are to guide them...” The worker meets all the persons 


® Dr. Howard P. Rome, “Doctor, Pastor and Patient-Parishioner Relationships,” Jubilee, IV, 
7, (November 1956), p. 15. 

2° Zundel, op. cit., p. xi. 

4 Ibid., p. 298. 

32 Ibid., p. 298. 

18 John Alderson, “The Specific Content of School Social Work,” The Bulletin, National As- 
sociation of School Social Workers, (June, 1952) p. 20. 

14 Suhard, op. cit., p. 360. 
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living in the home, and she observes the child’s relationships with them and 
with his playmates. She is not in the home to take over the work of the 
parents. Nor is she, incidentally, in the school to take over the work of the 
teacher. In her casework she acts to help the parents understand themselves, 
their child, the work of the school in reference to the child’s difficulties. 


What can be gained from this casework? First, the social worker can help 
the teacher understand thoroughly the child’s specific problem. She assists 
the teacher, too, in realizing her own reactions to the child. The worker 
interprets the family to the school. She makes suggestions for the recovery 
of the child. Finally she works for the prevention of further damage. It is 
good for us to remember that “with the emotionally disturbed child the 
educator may have to abandon temporarily the idea of academic achievement 
as a measure of success and think more in terms of lessening anxiety, or 
better integration into the group, as signs of success.” * 


The good results the school social worker is able to effect in the child rest 
upon the cooperation of the school and the parents. Parents and teachers 
definitely do not withdraw when the school social worker begins. On the 
contrary, their interest and activity for the child become even greater—but 
in a different way than before. 


In order to do this work expertly, what training is required? Professional 
preparation suggested includes: bachelor’s degree, some courses in education, 
a master’s degree from an accredited school of social work, preferably with 
1) a field placement in school social work, 2) thesis in some phase of school 
social work.” Before she becomes a member of the staff, the worker will 
have learned her place in, and her contribution to, the system, and the prin- 
cipal and teacher should be prepared to see that place and its value to them 
and to the children. 


In the training of the sister social worker let us remember that just as 
Catholic educators do, so Catholic social workers must have a continual thirst 
for the truth. We must accept social scientists as professional persons who 
seek the truth. We who profess our consecration to Eternal Truth have no 
excuse for not seeking and cherishing any portion of that truth, so matter 
where we find it, and no matter who points to it. 


In the administrative setup it would seem practical that the sister social 
worker would work out of the diocesan superintendent’s office, somewhat as 
adjustment teachers and other special teachers do now. Her maintenance and 
equipment would come from this source. 


Because the Parish Visitor of Mary Immaculate is a home missionary, as 
well as a catechist, she is in a peculiar position to see the need of a liaison 
between home and school. Mother Mary Teresa Tallon, our foundress, in 
speaking to her daughters said, “Be the sentinel on the watch tower—but 
not on a tower so high that you do not descend to the surface of the earth 
to make your visitation in.person.”™ In carrying on the work of our Mother 
Foundress, it becomes apparent to the Parish Visitor that today the family 
needs all the assistance it can get to preserve itself and not to relinquish its 


function. One distinct and deeply needed assistance is a sister who is a 
school social worker. 


"they R, Altmeyer, M.D., “Public School Services for the Child with Emotional Problems,” 
octal Work, I, 2 (April, 1956), p. 14. 

Would You Like to Do School Social Work? (New York: National Association of School 
Social Workers). 


vie other Mary Teresa Tallon, The Parish Visitors Social Service (New York: The Parish 
sitors of Mary Immaculate, 1930), p. 42. 
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The observations we are able to make in the home should be of incalculable 
worth, if they were received by a sister who could take her findings back to 
the teacher and principal. It should be an enormous aid to those Catholic 
school sisters who are striving to assist the belligerent or withdrawn child. 


Surely a sister would be specifically precious here. She knows that because 
of her awareness of the child’s destiny and vocation, she can help bring him 
to his own recognition of it. And it is only in his recognition of it, and his 
parent’s recognition of it, that the child will be fully and finally assisted. 


If “a great renewal of family life . . . is the Church’s mission,”™ and if 
the “crisis of the world today is a crisis of unification ... ,”” then in our 
little segment of this shrinking, shrieking world there is school social work 
for us. By the Christ-centered simplicity of its workers, and by their pro- 
fessional competence, it would bring interior unity to emotionally disturbed 
children. It would send our sisters out into the homes, and thereby tend 
greatly to repair the estrangement of parents from the school. These achieve- 
ments would be definite and valuable contributions to the renewal of family 
life; for today’s child is tomorrow’s parent. 


What are educators now asked to do? You are asked to 


1. Get rid of the old bogy of social work: the meddlesome busybody who 
looks for trouble where none exists; 


2. Recognize the role of social work as a collaborator with education in 
preserving unity in the child and in the family; 


3. Bring yourself to a consciousness of the value of a liaison sister be- 
tween the home and school for this preventive work; 


4. Give serious thought to the possibility of training sisters of your 
community for this job. 


Let educators look at the present picture of family life, and with a long 
look ahead, and with imaginative boldness, let them find a way to send out 
the Catholic sister, with holiness and the professional formation “which alone 
inspires confidence, and bestows the right to act.” 


When we look at the shortage of sisters in teaching, does it seem ridiculous 
to make this request? Definitely not. Look at it this way: religious voca- 
tions usually come from unified families. We must start with the family. 
If educators will only be convinced of the need, they will say as they have 
said before, what must be done will be done. The deterioration of family 
life, and the resultant suffering of our children are not waiting for religious 
vocations. Neither can we. 
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THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF SLOW LEARNERS IN CATHOLIC 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
(Summary) 


REV. THOMAS J. FRAIN, PH.D., ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, DIOCESE OF TRENTON, N. J. 


Long ago men dreamed of an American high school system that would 
be democracy’s great instrument in the founding of a fundamental cultural 
unity and at the same time meet the educational needs of all. In our anxiety 
to provide a program meeting the educational needs of all we have failed 
on two counts. First, we have failed to challenge the student of superior 
ability, the student endowed by nature with abilities which destine him for 
higher learning. Secondly, and simultaneously, we have discouraged the stu- 
dent of lesser ability with the result that large numbers of slow learners 
are failing to attain the required passing grade and are eventually forced 
to leave school because the “standards” are too high or because the program 
lacks meaning and reality for him. 


Our errors of the past in no way dim the ideal framed so clearly by Pope 
Pius XI in his monumental encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth. 
The motto of “Catholic education in Catholic schools for all the Catholic 
youth!” * rings even more true today than yesterday. There is an ever grow- 
ing concern on the part of educators and laymen alike for a kind of educa- 
tional program that will meet the needs of the individual student. Today 
it is an accepted fact that not all children can learn the same things in the 
same way and at the same rate. 


Our specific purpose is to accept this basic fact and to build upon it, point- 
ing out the needs of the slower student, and making pertinent recommenda- 
tions on the basis of these needs. The topic of this paper has immediately 
limited our consideration. For our purposes we shall define slow learners 
as those individuals who are distinctly below average in intellectual capacity; 
they are those whose intelligence quotient is between 70 and 89 and are 


usually among the lowest 15 to 20 per cent of the students in general in- 
telligence. 


On the basis of valid and reliable psychological testing procedures we may 
arrive at some few conclusions which aid us immeasurably in learning the 
needs of the type of student under consideration. Thus, the presumption that 
because a student is below average in cognitive ability he is thereby judged 
below average in all abilities is untrue, unfair, and unwarranted. Modern 
tesearch proves that certain members of the so-called “slow” group excel the 
“rapid” group in such abilities as “visual learning,” “muscular speed,” “card 
sorting,” etc. Too, there is a firm foundation for the belief that a slow student 
may very well develop into a highly skilled mechanic. 


A consideration of the facts of trait variability does point up several of 
the needs of the slow learner. Because he is below average in cognitive 
ability, the “education-for-living” which his schooling should afford him should 
not consist of the kind of academic program which requires a maximum 


*P, Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth (Washington: National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
nee, 1986), p. 82, 
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capacity for abstract thinking. The effects of such a program may be of 
considerable harm by way of retarding him educationally and distorting 
his personality. Too, we should not lose sight of the fact that even the slow 
learner, under ordinary circumstances, will have some mental abilities that 
range above average. These assets require recognition and administrative 
action if he is to capitalize on them effectively. Such abilities must be utilized 
and can be utilized only if the opportunity for their exercise is provided. 


It has been said wisely and often that nothing succeeds like success. This 
is especially true in the case of the slow learner. The feeling of success which 
a slow learner can experience when proper curricular provisions are made 
to suit his abilities will go far in supplying him with strong motivation for 
success, not only in his own personality growth but also in his total school 
adjustment. 


While general cognitive ability is perhaps the most important single factor 
operating in the learning process, it should not be judged the only factor. 
Among the several other psychological factors assisting learning are such 
matters as effort, motivation, study and teaching techniques, the specific 
character of the material to be learned, and last but not least, retention. 
Each of these factors has a special reference to the needs of the slow learner 
and each of these must be considered if the problem is to be approached in 
its complex entirety. 


Most recommendations fall within one of two existing general possibilities. 
The first solution calls for a revamping of the school organization to meet 
the needs of the slow learner. This reorganization may follow one of several 
patterns. 1) Where the size of the school warrants it, attention has been 
given to the organization of special classes. The success of such a program 
depends entirely on an effective screening program so that only retarded 
students are enrolled and so that only experienced and qualified teachers are 
assigned to conduct such classes. 2) Some place the solution of the problem 
in the erection of vocational or trade schools. This would seem to be an 
oversimplification of the problem since not all slow learners are so easily 
categorized. 3) There are some educators who believe that slow learners 
should not be housed with other students and so we have the recommendation 
for the erection of special schools. In many areas this would be an economic 
impossibility as far as Catholic education is concerned. 4) In some dioceses 
where Catholic secondary schools are not too far apart several schools share 
existing staff and facilities to care for the needs of retarded students. 


The second solution offered calls for a reorganization within the school 
itself so that certain curricular adjustments are made. In making such ad- 
justments the administrative officers must recognize that the goals for slow 
learners are essentially the same as the goals for all students, namely, the 
development of those attitudes, habits, and skills required for Christlike living 
in our American democratic society. The most frequently mentioned cur- 
riculum adjustments fall into the use of one of three types of curriculum. 


1) The Core Curriculum—this would seem to be the method most widely 
used in the country today and consists of integrating or closely correlating 
materials from two or more subject fields and organizing them around life 
problems. The experiences gained from certain core subjects are expected 
to provide the required understandings for present and future living. 


2) The Subject Matter Curriculum—Herein every effort is made to adapt 
the academic materials to the learning level of the slow learner. Too fre 
quently such good intentions get out of hand with the end result of a “watered 
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down” course that has little or no practical value to the student. The need 
for begetting skills is too frequently sacrificed on the altar of subject mastery. 


8) The Activity Curriculum—Of all the suggested methods for reorganiza- 
tion of the curriculum for the slow learner this is the least worthy of con- 
sideration. This curriculum is built more upon the interests of the student 
than his actual needs and is generally found to be grossly lacking in con- 
tinuity. 

Ultimately the solution of the problem rests in the hands of the teacher 
who must meet daily the needs of the bright, the average, and the slow 
student. He will meet the needs of the slow students most satisfactorily if 
he keeps the following basic facts in mind: 


. The goals of education for the slow learners are essentially the same 
as those for all students. 


. Presentation of the subject matter must be made as interestingly as 
possible and still permit considerable repetition. 


. In some areas of instruction, e.g., English, the solution is found not so 
much in the manner of instruction as in the matter of instruction. 


. Each learning period must be short and well motivated since the atten- 
tion span of the slow learner is shorter than that of the superior stu- 
dents. 

. Because the slow learner has great difficulty in grasping theoretical 
abstractions, concrete essentials must be stressed. 

. As much individual attention and help must be given to the student 
as will aid him in his individual need. 

. If the lesson is to be at all meaningful for the slow learner, the vocabu- 
lary must be simple and all explanations brief. 

. It is the teacher’s task to render the motivation strong enough and 
persistent enough to keep the student active until the goal of learning 
has been achieved. 





THE SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER IN ACTION 


RUTH GAUNT, SUPERVISOR OF WELFARE COUNSELORS, 
MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The teacher and the school social worker are partners in an effort to help 
the child make the most of his capacities and his school experience. Their 
goals and motives are the same although their tools and techniques are 
different. 


The teacher recognizes individual personalities and capacities and makes 
adjustments accordingly. She is concerned with the individual in the group 
and is responsible for the entire class of children. The school social worker 
is concerned with the individual as he uses his individuality in the school 
and in the group. 


The teacher sees it is her function to teach, to help the child develop his 
skills and increase his knowledge, and to help him in his spiritual, social, 
and emotional growth within the group. 


The school social worker sees that one of her functions is to help the child 
and his parents, through a case work service, to achieve these goals. In 
addition, the school social worker can serve as a consultant to the teacher 
with certain children who are presenting problems in the classroom. She is 
usually the liaison person between school, home, and community agencies, 
and she can also offer service to the child, parent, and school when the child 
presents problems of attendance. 


Attendance service should not be separated from other problems which 
require skilled case work service. The child who sits in school and daydreams 
or the child who retreats to the cloak room is withdrawing just as much as 
the child who physically absents himself from school through nonattendance. 
The child who withdraws, although physically present, may develop even 
more serious difficulties because he does not call attention to himself through 
his nonattendance, and his problems may go unnoticed. 


Practically, however, attendance has been put into a separate category 
because, as a symptom of a serious problem, it stands out and because of 
the compulsory school attendance laws. I would assume that all public school 
social work programs, which have as one of their responsibilities the enforce- 
ment of compulsory school attendance, offer that service to parochial and 
private schools as well. That is true in Milwaukee where service is offered 
to the parochial and private schools around cases of attendance and problems 
related to attendance. Some public school social work programs have 4 
broader scope and offer service to the private and parochial schools around 
all problems requiring school social work help. 


Against this brief background of motives, goals, and service, let us examine 
certain concepts which the teacher and the school social worker have in 
common. 


(1) The child brings with him to school attitudes and feelings about him- 
self, about his total situation, and about school which he has developed 
at home. These feelings and attitudes may be positive or negative, and 
at times the child may be quite ambivalent. 
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(2) The child’s feelings, attitudes, and fears may interfere with his ability 
to use his capacities and may hinder him in the learning process. 
These feelings, attitudes, and fears may have to be understood and 
dealt with before the child is free to learn. 


I am reminded of the little nine-year-old boy who was referred to the school 
social worker because he had started to slip in his achievement and had 
begun a pattern of absence from school. The school social worker called at 
his home at two o’clock in the afternoon. He was home alone. He knew 
what time it was and was planning to go to school but he just hadn’t gotten 
around to get there. As the school social worker and child talked together. 
it came out that he was worried. His mother and father were getting a 
divorce and he did not know where he would be sent to live—with his mother. 
his father, his grandmother with whom he had stayed before, or with some 
strange family. He really planned to come to school, but to him, at the 
moment, other things were more important. 


Other concepts which the school social worker and the teacher hold in 
common are: 


(8) Each child is helped to grow, to develop, and to use himself according 
to his own individual skills and capacities. 


(4) Parents have certain attitudes and feelings about school which may 
stem from their own school experiences and which frequently need te 
be examined and understood in order to help the child. 


(5) Parents want to be good parents. They may have problems, habits 
or experiences which operate against their achieving mature, responsi- 
ble parenthood, but basically they desire to be good parents. 


(6) The mere telling a person what is wrong, how to change or how to do 
better, frequently will not achieve the desired goal especially when the 
problem is a deep or serious one. 


(7) A person, whether parent or child, can be best helped in a warm, 
accepting, noncritical environment where he feels secure and comfort- 
able. Controls and limits are necessary and desired. They, too, are 
best accepted and incorporated in a friendly, secure relationship. 


(8) Change often comes slowly. The problems of a child or those of his 
parents may have been built up over a period of years. They will not 
change overnight even with the most expert help and our most sincere 
desires and efforts. This very slowness may create problems for us 
who see ourselves on the helping end of the process. Feelings of 
frustration when our efforts are thwarted, feelings of anxiety when 
problems continue to affect the child, may rear up to discourage and 
to plague us. They may lead to greater anxiety and to resentment to- 
ward ourselves, the parent, or the child. 


(9) Each of us, then, in a helping process needs to constantly be aware 
of our own feelings and attitudes and how they may affect the rela- 
tionship with those we are striving to help. 


At times it is the teacher who carries the service to the parent or child, 
with the school social worker playing a less direct role serving as consultant. 
At other times the school social worker may offer the direct service, accord- 
ing to the nature of the problem and the type of skill required. 


Freddy is a little six-year-old boy who was helped through the relationship 
between the teacher and the mother. The school social worker and the teacher 
consulted weekly over a period of five weeks. Mrs. Carroll, Freddy’s first 
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grade teacher, was concerned because the child was unhappy at school. He 
often left the playground without permission and went home. The other 
children refused to play with him because he was dirty and smelled strongly 
of urine. He clung to the teacher and this was very annoying to her because 
of the odor and the fact that his nose was constantly running. Mrs. Carroll 
stated frankly that she felt she rejected him because of his odor and manner- 
ism and she thought he must have sensed this. That may have been part of 
the reason why he ran away from school so often. Mrs. Carroll had talked 
with his mother only once, briefly in the hall, when she brought him back 
following one of his runaways. The mother had expressed irritation at both 
Freddy and the teacher, giving the impression that she felt Freddy’s problem 
was one for the school to solve. 


Mrs. Carroll originally requested that the school social worker take the 
case for full service. The teacher was a warm, understanding person who 
really enjoyed teaching. She was definitely concerned about her own feelings 
of rejection of Freddy as she had not experienced such feelings about any 
other child before and was aware that they had a bearing on the problem. 
In talking it over, the school social worker and teacher agreed that Mrs. 
Carroll work on the problem directly with the mother, with the school social 
worker serving as a consultant to the teacher on a regular weekly basis. 


In the first consultation period the teacher and school social worker dis- 
cussed some aids in interviewing. They included: 


(1) A quiet, comfortable place for the teacher to talk with the mother 
alone. 


(2) An attitude which would enable the mother to express her own feelings 


about Freddy and the school without fear of condemnation. 


(3) A control against giving “advice” to the mother particularly in the 
initial contacts. 


(4) An accepting and listening approach which would later provide the 
mother with confidence in the teacher and help her to carry through 
with suggestions the teacher might make. 


(5) Some ways the teacher could use to get to know the mother and at 
the same time provide an atmosphere of comfort for the mother. 


(6) Some feelings of resistance which parents may have and how threat- 
ening it is to some parents to come to school and reveal inadequacies. 


The mother brought her two little children, ages three and four, to her 
first conference with the teacher at school. Mrs. Carroll feared that this 
might result in a fiasco but it worked out fairly well. The teacher gave the 
children paper, crayons, and some toys and they entertained themselves in 
a far corner of the room with only an occasional interruption. The mother 
showed real affection for them. She looked tired and the teacher was tired 
too so she got them each a cup of coffee and some cookies for the children. 
This helped to put the mother at ease. When she left, the mother said: “I 
never knew it could be so nice at school.” 

Mrs. Carroll explained her concern because Freddy does not seem to like 
school and leaves so often. She wondered if the mother knew what was 
bothering him and how she thought the teacher could help. Mother indicated 
that Freddy keeps saying that no one at school likes him and the children 
won’t play with him. 

The mother brought out some of Freddy’s health problems, the family’s 
financial difficulties and how deeply they were in debt. The mother expre 
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shame because her children were not better dressed for school. She thought 
the teacher must feel that she and her husband were “very poor parents” 
but they were trying to do the best they could with what they had. At this 
point the teacher revealed real acceptance of the mother’s financial difficulties 
and said it must be terrible not even to have money for clothes and important 
medical care. 


Mrs. Carroll mentioned that she understood that the mother had attended 
this school as a child. This opened the way for the mother to talk about 
her feelings regarding school. She had been a good student and enjoyed 
studying, but her parents had been very poor. The father drank heavily and 
was often cruel to the mother and children. Her own mother never came to 
school partly because she was so ashamed of the condition of the family. 
She spoke of the many kindnesses of the teachers. 


One of her former teachers still teaches at this school. At the end of the 
interview Mrs. Carroll took the mother to her former teacher’s classroom. 
The teacher was delighted to see her old student and recalled that she had 
been her best art student. This obviously pleased the mother who commented 
that drawing is still her principal source of recreation. 


When mother came for her second interview, she arranged for a neighbor 
to care for the children. She brought several of her drawings. In this inter- 
view Mrs. Carroll inquired if Freddy had enuresis stating that, although he 
never appeared wet at school, she had detected the odor of urine and won- 
dered about it. Mother explained that when he entered kindergarten, Freddy 
started to wet the bed almost every night. She volunteered that she did not 
have pajamas for him so he sleeps in his underwear. Often she does not 
have clean underwear for him to put on in the morning, so he wears his 
soiled underwear to school and she supposed that this accounted for the odor. 
Here the teacher said that she felt it was partly this odor which kept the 
other children from playing with Freddy. The mother could see that this 
was probably true and said that somehow she would work it out so that he 
would come to school clean. 


Through the school nurse arrangements were made for a free physical 
examination. Freddy was underweight, suffering from malnutrition, and 
urgently in need of a tonsilectomy. The doctor felt that his run-down con- 
dition contributed to his enuresis. Freddy was put on a half-day school pro- 
gram until he could be built up physically. The nurse worked with the mother 
— proper diet, rest, etc., for Freddy, and he was given free milk at 

ool. 


The teacher reported that since she talked with the mother, Freddy came 
to school completely devoid of any urine odor. She noted a difference in the 
children’s attitude toward him. She thought this might have been partly 
due to her own changed attitude. He did not cling so tenaciously to her. The 
children began playing with him and he did not run away from school any 
more, . 

The mother joined the P.T.A. and felt much more relaxed with the children 
when she had some outside contacts. She reported in the spring that Freddy 
no longer wets the bed unless extremely tired, he likes school, and feels 
accepted by the other children. 


This is one type of problem which may arise in the school. Other problems 
Which may require school social work service include those presented by the 
shy, withdrawn child; by the acting out child who fights, bites, or hurts 


other children; and by the child who, although he has ability, is not achieving 
scholastically, 
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The teacher is the key person with the child in the school and as such is 
most meaningful to him. Although she has a warm, accepting relationship 
with him and makes adjustments according to his individual needs, she should 
not expect herself nor be expected to carry this into a therapeutic, counselling 
relationship. Her training is that of the teacher in the group. Her relation- 
ship is that of teacher to the group and she cannot make herself too different 
for one in the group. Neither should the child be singled out, through a 
special relationship with the teacher, and made to be different from the group. 

When the child’s problem in school is such as to require direct case work 
service, the school social worker is the person to carry the service. Barry 
was such a little boy. He was a bright, attractive eight-year-old who was 
extremely nervous and anxious. Although intelligence tests indicated superior 
ability, he was still reading in first grade books after three years in school. 
He had attended summer school between first and second grade and again 
between second and third grade, but the teacher felt that it did not help. 
She felt most strongly that there were emotional factors in his difficulties 
but she was not able to determine what they were. In addition, Barry had 
a lisp for which he was receiving individual special correction. He seemed 
to be insecure in relationships with his peers but did seem to relate well to 
the teacher. 


The teacher and school social worker jointly attempted to analyze the 
meaning of Barry’s behavior and agreed that he seemed to be manifesting 
an infantile adjustment. They felt that he needed the kind of individual 
help he would receive in a one to one relationship. It was agreed that the 
school social worker would offer case work service to the parents and to the 
child and that the teacher would try to find some responsibility which would 
give Barry a few minutes with her alone, such as staying for a little while 
after school to clean the blackboards. The teacher discussed referral to the 
school social worker with the parents and they were interested in seeing her. 

When the school social worker made an appointment and called at the 
home, the parents were most pleased to have help with Barry’s learning 
problems. They brought out that the father was drafted into military service 
when Barry was two years old. Barry and the mother then lived with the 
grandparents. The little sister was born a year after the father’s return. 

When the school social worker wondered about Barry’s relationship with 
his sister, the parents commented that the children did seem to fight quite 
a bit. The school social worker commented about Barry’s resentment toward 
his sister getting into his things and breaking them at times. He also re- 
sented his sister interfering in his play with other children. Both parents 
were greatly interested in this and volunteered that they probably had been 
overprotective of the little girl, They usually considered Barry to be at 
fault because he was so much bigger. They thought they could do one thing 
immediately, and that was to keep Diane out of Barry’s things. They also 
decided to watch more closely the arguments between the two children. They 
considered what influence the father’s absence might have had on Barry’s 
adjustment to his family, friends, and school. As he thought about it, the 
father commented that he could do more things with Barry. 


It was agreed that the school social worker would see Barry on a weekly 
basis for the rest of the school year. He was not a particularly verbal child 
about school or home with the exception of his feeling about his little sister. 
He expressed much resentment about the “trouble” she got him into and 
about his parents’ atitudes toward their arguments. His rivalry with his 
sister was handled over a period of months with discussion as to feelings of 
this sort and thinking through what it would be like to be the younger child 
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in the family, and the privileges one acquires as one grows up. He expressed 
some concern about his relationships with his neighborhood peer group feeling 
that some children were not fair and picked on him. At the end of the school 
year the question of promotion and summer school came up. It was agreed 
that he be promoted and that he not attend summer school as the additional 
teaching and school experiences would not meet Barry’s infantile needs as 
well as the neighborhood play group. The teacher felt that Barry had made 
social and emotional gains in the time he had been known to the school social 
worker. He was less nervous and more ready to take on responsibility. The 
teacher found that giving Barry some responsibilities had made him more 
secure with her in that he could better take the normal corrections and 
directions. He had not made any significant progress in reading, and other 
academic areas were still weak. However, the teacher was encouraged by 
the gains. 

Barry was referred to the school social worker again the following Sep- 
tember by his fourth grade teacher. Early in the year, in one interview, 
the school social worker again discussed with Barry some of the reasons for 
his difficulties. She wrote in the records: “I asked Barry whether he would 
like to know what I had thought about him the year before, what his reasons 
were for his not reading. He said yes. I then told him that I had thought 
that he really wanted to be a baby and then I asked him what he thought 
of that idea. He said: ‘Well, that’s right.’ I then suggested that we talk 
about this and I asked him what was nice about being a baby. He said: 
‘Well, you get to stay home with mother.’ I commented that this was right 
and that he probably would like this. I mentioned that we had a law about 
school attendance but that it might be possible to arrange a plan whereby 
he could stay home for a week with his mother. He said he didn’t want 
that. I then suggested that in kindergarten it was more like playing than 
work and would he like to spend more time there in the morning. ‘No!’ he 
said, ‘I don’t like that.’ I then commented that I didn’t know what else to 
suggest, did he have anything? He quickly replied (with no lisp): ‘You 
know that reading group I’m in. Well, I’m not interested. I keep losing my 
place. I get bored and look out the window and then I don’t know what I’m 
doing.” I asked him if he would like to be in another reading group, and he 
replied that he would. I then asked him if he wanted to talk with his teacher 
about this or if he wanted me to take up the matter with her. He suggested 
that I do this and I agreed to do so. 

“I had an opportunity to discuss the matter with his teacher that afternoon 
and she was quite willing to advance him to another reading group. After 
conferring with her a few times in the next two weeks, it seemed quite 
obvious that Barry was able to read with the more advanced reading groups. 
The school social worker then had a terminating interview with Barry in 
Which they reviewed briefly some of the problems they had discussed. She 
said that she didn’t know how she could help him with his neighborhood 
problems and Barry replied: ‘Well, I’ll tell you—I’ve acted like a baby 
pig ay and if I act more grown up I'll get along all right. I can take 

of it.’’ 

Aspects of school social work illustrated in the case are primarily direct 
work with the child, as well as collaborative work with the teacher and case 
Work service with the parents. In other instances the focus may vary with 
Primary activity centered on work with the parent, on consultation with the 

er in her work with the child, or at other times on helping the parent 
and child to use the services of agencies in the community. 

All aspects, however, hinge upon the collaboration of the teacher and school 
social worker as they work together as partners in helping the child in school. 





VOCATION SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


RESOLUTIONS 


Be it resolved that the Vocation Section express appreciation to his Excel- 
lency, the Most Rev. Albert G. Meyer, S.T.D., President General of the NCEA, 
to Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General of the NCEA, 
and to the members of the Milwaukee Convention Committee. 


Be it further resolved that we express appreciation to the speakers for 
their invaluable contributions. 


Be it further resolved that all teachers be induced to realize their personal 
responsibility in promoting vocations for the priesthood and the religious 
life, through the integration of vocational ideas in their teaching. 

Be it further resolved that religious teachers conscientiously seek out and 
foster vocations in those students who apparently possess the necessary posi- 
tive signs. 

Be it further resolved that we strive for a deeper appreciation and love for 
our vocation of total dedication to Christ, so that through us He may draw 
many generous souls to Himself. 

Be it further resolved that an expression of gratitude be extended to the 
retiring chairman and secretary, Father Thomas Culhane and Brother Fred- 
erick, F.S.C. 


NOMINATIONS 


The following officers of the Vocation Section were elected for 1957-1958: 
Chairman: Rev. John J. Lawlor, C.M., Director of Vocations, Vincentian 
Fathers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vice Chairman: Rev. Michael J. McLaughlin, Diocesan Director of Voca- 
tions, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Secretary: Brother Charles McCarthy, S.M., Kirkwood, Mo. 
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BASIC CONCEPTS OF VOCATION 


REV. VINCENT P. McCORRY, S.J.. LOYOLA SEMINARY, 
SHRUB OAK, N. Y. 


For the purposes of the present discussion, the word vocation will be em- 
ployed according to its general or popular acceptance: a divine invitation 
either to the priestly state, or to the religious life properly or technically 
so called. Our effort will be to analyze such divine summons for the purpose 
of identifying only those basic elements which are essential to every true 
vocation. In plain terms, we are asking once more, as the question has been 
asked a thousand times before, “What is a vocation?” The unadorned fact 
that this inquiry, obviously so critical for the life of Holy Mother Church, 
keeps recurring in each generation makes one fundamental truth sufficiently 
clear. That truth is that vocation is a mystery. 


Vocation, according to Canon Jacques Leclercq in his important work, The 
Religious Vocation, is a “divine mystery ... which intellectual formulas will 
never express, but which is lived by all those who hear the call.” True, 
indeed. Wonderfully dowered with the light and power of reason as we are, 
we creatures of the infinite, transcendent God need occasionally to be re- 
minded that when we encounter any aspect of the mystery of God we meet 
exactly that: mystery. For example, Monsignor Guardini is completely right 
when he warns us against “psychologizing” Christ our Lord, the Incarnate 
Word. Again, for example, in all such discussions as this present one, we must 
expect to ask questions without really finding complete answers. 


And yet, a certain urgent qualification must be added even to such a sound 
observation as Leclercq’s, that vocation is a “divine mystery . . . which in- 
tellectual formulas will never express.” In the substantial company of such 
knowledgeable people as Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, Cardinal Newman, 
and Gilbert Keith Chesterton, let us not be altogether pessimistic about the 
almost divine capacities of the human intellect. It is very difficult to see how 
Wwe are going to communicate with one another at all without the help of 
some kind of intellectual formula. Moreover, the mere search for an intel- 
lectual formula is in itself a clarifying and, therefore, constructive process. 
Perhaps, also, we may venture to repeat here a thoroughly sound pedagogical 
axiom: If you can’t say it, you don’t know it. 


Boldly, therefore, let us state our question: What must be considered the 
basic, constituent, essential elements in all priestly or religious vocation? 

Everyone will agree—the simple truth is attested by the very term we 
Wse—that vocation consists in a call plus a response. Now, before we set 
aside such an undeniable definition as being insufficiently concrete and specific, 
let us carefully observe that this call-response formula does stress one of 
the basics of vocation, and that is its highly personal character. On this point 
the analysis of Canon Leclercq is most insistent: “The religious vocation, 
taken in itself, is, above all ... personal” (p. 47). “An illumination of the 
spirit is necessary” (p. 22). “A dialogue has begun, the first act of which 
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is a word heard in the depths of the soul” (p. 14). “The problem of religious 
life, indeed the only one, lies in the personal relationship with God” (p. 78), 


Therefore, we are forced to conclude, even thus early in our study, that 
religious vocation can neither be drummed up like business nor injected like a 
hypodermic needle nor sold like a vacuum cleaner. The preferred and most 
efficient means of promoting vocations will continue to be both supernatural 
and largely indirect. We may whisper in a youthful ear from morning till 
night, but if the Holy Spirit is not whispering in that youthful heart, all 
our earnest murmuring will produce nothing more than mild laryngitis in 
the recruiter and decided aggravation in the potential recruit. 


Unquestionably, vocation consists in a personal interior call which is fol- 
lowed by a personal interior response. The concrete and practical question 
remains, however. Can this interior call be to any degree analyzed so as 
to yield some kind of useful formula, some set of norms or principles which 
may serve to guide all the earnest and honest people who are involved in 
the vast and vital vocational problem? What, insofar as human eyes can 
discern it, is the inner nature of this inner call, and by what marks or 
signs or hints may it be known? 


The most responsible and reliable authorities in this matter—men such as 
Vermeersch, the noted moral theologian—point out that there are two aspects 
to the divine summons that is vocation, and these aspects might justly be 
termed the objective and the subjective elements in God’s call. In an alterna- 
tive terminology we could say that there are two sides to vocation: the inside 
and the outside. 


The outside or objective element in religious vocation is really quite sim- 
ple, because it is a definite, measurable thing. It is the suitability of an 
individual for priestly or religious life. 


That such suitability, such genuine compatibility in perfectly concrete ways 
may and must be demanded in prospective candidates for priesthood or 
religion is a principle both of positive law and of obvious common sense, & 
principle which stands beyond all question. Canon law unequivocally bars 
certain unqualified men from Holy Orders, and every religious congregation 
sets down specific requirements for its aspirants. Leclercq says reasonably, 
“The priesthood is an office which calls for a combination of human qualities, 
and every religious order or every community must demand from those who 
wish to join it that they should be capable of becoming useful elements in 
the communal life. They cannot accept a member who would be an obstacle 
to the development of the others” (p. 58). 


Actually, this point of suitability need not detain us, because it raises no 
theoretical problem, and certain practical difficulties which do arise are not 
pertinent to our present investigation. Suffice it to say that the matter of 
downright suitability—suitability of health, of intellect and of character—is 
receiving ever sharper attention in our own day. The disastrous results for 
the Church, for souls, for the religious community and for the individual, 
of accepting unqualified persons in religious and especially the priestly life, 
are too obvious and too painful to bear discussion. Surely it is more than 
evident that religious or priestly life, like any truly dedicated mode of ex- 
istence, must make stern demands upon its followers. A degree of physical 
soundness and stamina is manifestly required. In an age distinguished—if 
that be the proper word—by unrestrained youthful freedom and almost inso- 
lent independence and by that undeniable sex-mania which Harvard Professor 
Sorokin has described so accurately, the true moral character of the applicant 
for religious life must be attentively scrutinized. Above all, now that psychol- 
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ogy has revealed so much about types and shades of neurosis, the prospective 
novice or seminarian must be carefully screened on this level also. An 
outstanding authority in the field of clinical psychology has pointed out that 
religious life sometimes holds a decided appeal for distinctly neurotic types. 


The other half (so to speak) of vocation, what we have termed the sub- 
jective aspect or the inside of it, is, of course, where the true mystery in 
this whole business resides. The inside of a vocation, its subjective element— 
and we must insist that these are all terms of convenience, employed merely 
for purposes of clarity and utility—is the interior desire for priestly or re- 
ligious life. At this juncture the problems begin to abound. We can do no 
more than attempt honestly to analyze this strange and subtle desire for 
something which commonly repels the majority of men. 


To begin with, and as we have already insisted, this personal interior 
desire for priesthood or religious life must be just that: a genuine, personal, 
inner urge which is something very different from a calculating consideration 
of a plan or proposal exteriorly presented. No matter how incomplete or 
metaphorical the description may appear, we yet cannot afford to forget that 
in authentic vocation God does somehow speak to the soul, and the soul does 
somehow respond. 


And yet, in the second place, such genuine interior desire is by no means 
compulsive. Perhaps this particular observation may occupy us for a moment. 


The plain theological fact is that, strictly speaking, no one is morally 
obliged, under pain of mortal sin and imminent damnation, to follow a voca- 
tion. No ambiguity is possible on this point, for any alternative to the prin- 
ciple here enunciated must mean the obliteration of the solid, substantial 
distinction between a divine commandment and divine counsel. Religious life 
(and, in its degree, the celibate priestly life) is a mode of existence in which 
the most basic natural rights—the right to possess, the right to marry, the 
right to reasonable human autonomy—are sacrificed. But if any man be 
obliged under pain of serious sin to yield up such natural rights, then he 
is despoiled and violated in his human nature; he is the victim of most 
grievous unjust aggression, and the wholesome, critical distinction between 
counsel and command becomes nonsense, for it is evacuated of all true mean- 
ing. It is very notable that on the one recorded occasion (Matthew 19/11-12) 
when our Savior certainly made reference to lifelong chastity, His bold Ori- 
ental metaphor of the eunuch is immediately followed by the strikingly 
qualified imperative, Take this in, you whose hearts are large enough for it. 
We might recall also St. Paul’s candid admission, De virginibus praeceptum 
non habeo: About virgins, I have no command from the Lord (I Cor. 7/25). 


The exceedingly plain fact is that vocation is an invitation; and it is the 
whole nature of any invitation, no matter how urgent, that it may be de- 
clined. Therefore, the desire for priestly or religious life is not compulsive. 
It is not compulsive theoretically for the reasons we have adduced; and it 
obviously is not compulsive in fact and act and practice, because everyone 
who has followed the call of Christ knows perfectly well that he could have 
done otherwise. Some will recall that they very nearly did do otherwise. 


A certain conclusion follows, of course. The contention that only in re- 
ligious life can this or that individual save his soul is not only a very tired 
and tiresome cliche, but theologically, is plainly and flatly unsound. That it 
is distinctly easier for particular people to save their souls in religion, no 
one will trouble to deny. Personally, I would venture the mild opinion that 
Ma particular case the opposite may likewise be true. At any rate, if anyone 
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must embrace the life of the counsels in order to achieve salvation, then only 
one inference is possible: the counsels aren’t counsels any more. 


We have urged that the divine call which is vocation is, first, an interior 
and personal inclination, and, second, an invitation which is not compulsive, 
A third characteristic of vocation is connected with the second, and throws 
light upon it. The interior desire which is vocation is entirely compatible 
with a simultaneous and considerable degree of genuine reluctance. The 
person who is called to follow Christ feels strongly inclined to do so, and, often 
enough, feels strongly inclined not to do so. Let us examine this significant 
phenomenon. 


Shall we regard it as one of the relatively uncomplicated facts of human 
existence that almost everyone would very much like to marry? Speaking 
quite simply for myself, I would. When I was eighteen, the prospect of love 
and marriage was exceedingly attractive. Now that I am forty-seven, even 
when allowance is made for the normal trepidation of middle years, the 
notion of marriage is—how shall we say?—not without a certain appeal. This 
general frame of mind would appear to be fairly common, and not indicative 
of any special neurosis. 


What ensues, then, is somewhat curious: that the desire to follow Christ 
and the desire not to follow Christ are not mutually exclusive. In other 
words, the desire for religious or priestly life is different in kind from the 
desire for marriage. The test of the matter is relatively simple. The wish 
to marry, however noble it should be de jure and however pure it may be 
de facto, cannot fail to include the joyous anticipation of the highest personal 
fulfillment and gratification. The man in love can hardly ignore the fact 
that his love will be rewarded and crowned—in a word, satisfied—in the 
married state. But the wish to be a priest or a religious must necessarily 
include the willingness to forego totally and permanently human love with 
all its ecstatic satisfaction. Now if distinctions or classifications are to have 
any meaning at all, these opposite desires are obviously different not merely 
in degree, but in kind. What is that difference? The wish to follow Christ 
must be, essentially, primarily and explicitly, a sacrificial desire. The in- 
clination to marry is, at least primarily, no such thing. 


We come, then, to the crux of our discussion. The particular thesis we 
now offer for consideration may be expressed in two propositions. 


First, the interior desire of vocation must be supernatural, and not merely 
natural. We mean that this impulse or inclination or urge must be super- 
natural not only in its origin, but in its object. Turn and twist the problem 
as we may, the strong, solid fact emerges that the vocational desire is 
primarily and essentially a desire for God. To obscure this fundamental 
truth is to naturalize the entire phenomenon of vocation, so that a divine 
invitation degenerates into humanitarianism and social service, or even into 
an election to brute, pack-horse labor, or yet, a base and cowardly flight from 
the harsh realities of human existence. The first question in every prospec- 
tive vocation must be, “Does this person, in however rudimentary, vague and 
groping a way, desire God in some sense in which God cannot be found in 
the world?” As Leclercq says with complete justice, “The first problem in 
awakening vocations is to develop the sense of God.” His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop Cushing of Boston, expresses the identical truth in an alternative 
formula when he declares that we must cultivate in young people a “sense of 
purpose and belief in Providence.” (Restoring the Sense of Vocation to Life, 
N.C.W.C. pamphlet.) 


Our second proposition is this: The interior desire to follow Christ in 
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priesthood or religious life must be strongly, steadily and most explicitly 
sacrificial. We do no service to vocation by emphasizing the security, the 
companionship, the recreational facilities, the personal opportunities and even 
the peace of religious life. After all, Peter the Rock, in asking a question 
about himself and his fellow recipients of vocation, described the situation 
this way: And what of us who have forsaken all and followed Thee? Our 
beloved Savior promptly accepted and firmly endorsed Peter’s sacrificial view 
of vocation: And every man that has forsaken home or brothers, or sisters, 
or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands for My name’s sake, shall 
receive his reward a hundredfold, and obtain everlasting life. It may be 
observed that Christ’s description of the rewards of vocation is not nearly 
as detailed, nor even as clear, as His specifications for the renunciation in- 
volved in vocation. 


God does not change, essential human nature does not alter, the basic 
elements of vocation are what they always were: suitability plus desire. 
We only propose that in this veritable formula the word willingness be sub- 
stituted for the word desire. We propose further that the whole crux and 
crisis of the contemporary vocational problem lies in the assiduous cultivation 
in Catholic youth, even from earliest years, of a religious spirit of sacrificial 
generosity. 





TEACHERS AS INSTRUMENTS OF VOCATIONS 
(Summary) 


BROTHER ANSELM THOMAS, F.S.C., VOCATION DIRECTOR, 
BROTHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS, 
NEW YORK-MICHIGAN PROVINCE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Suggestions: presenting the wisdom of the past in part; reiterating and 
making stronger the notion that all teachers are in an ideal position to help 
foster vocations; a bibliography to increase knowledge in the matter of voca- 
tions, theology and guidance; a program whereby teachers can know what 
to do to increase vocational interest and principals do their part by appoint- 
ing vocation directors in the school. 


From the past: 


1. Archbishop Cushing: “teachers and priests are responsible to increase 
vocations” 


2. Father Delaunay: “teachers should let the qualified know that they 
can do well in religious life” 


8. Brother G. Henry, F.S.C.: “injustice on part of a teacher can be fatal 
to vocation inspiration—the bored teacher can give no interest” 


4. Brother Andrew, F.S.C.: “combination of sanctity and sanity will be 


a stimulating force to pupils” 


The pastor is obliged by canon law to take an active part in the stimula- 
tion and fostering of vocations in his parish. He needs the help of his as- 
sistants. The point is made here that he must rely on his faculty to help 
him carry out this obligation. Again many priests and religious point to a 
teacher as being most helpful in attaining their vocations. The whole educa- 
tion of the young must be from the home, the church and the school. There- 
fore teachers must do their part in giving knowledge of vocation and how 
to determine it while young and present the needs of the Church to the young 
people. 


The teacher can do much through three programs, each one requiring more 
time and effort and generosity than the one before; 

Program I: Personal prayer and prayer by the class—frequent remind- 
ers. Actual intention, not merely virtual—to pray for all priests, 
brothers and sisters—to pray for all in the seminaries and novitiates 
that they remain or leave according to the Will of God. 

Program II: Program I plus well planned vocation lessons—all states. 

Program III: Program I and Program II plus personal guidance of all 
members of official class to help the uncertain and to inform the quali- 
fied that they are so if interest develops for the priestly, religious life. 

Teachers not interested in vocations in terminal years asked to change. 
Principals are urged to appoint school vocation moderators and even to ask 
uninterested teachers to change classes if in terminal years. 





PROMOTING VOCATIONS IN COEDUCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 
(Summary) 


REV. JOHN A. SHOCKLEE, ST. THOMAS AQUINAS HIGH SCHOOL, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Little has been written about the possibility of religious vocations in the 
coeducational high school. This report is the result of an investigation of 83 
coeducational schools. These schools cover 25 states, and range in enrollment 
from 300 students to over 2,000 students. The study of these 83 high schools 
showed that three per cent of the enrollment entered seminaries or novitiates 
either during their high school days or after graduation. The larger schools 
had a slightly higher percentage. 


Twenty-seven of the 83 schools studied had a better than average number 
of religious vocations. They were analyzed in detail, and most of the admin- 
istrators contacted. These administrators volunteered information about dif- 
ficulties of promoting religious vocations in the coed high school, and also 
offered suggestions that had worked well in some schools. 


The difficulties to religious vocations involve the problem of students “going 
steady,” which is in no way limited to the coed school. While the objection to 
the coed school and vocation seems to be the proximity of boy and girl in 
the classroom, most administrators felt that this proximity had little or no 
effect on religious vocations. 


The principals volunteered suggestions for encouraging religious vocations 
in coeducational high schools. Their conclusions seem to be that where schools 
tried to get religious vocations, they got more religious vocations. 


A successful religious vocation program in a coeducational high school 
must center around 4 areas: 


1, Which students have a religious vocation. The schools in the diocese of 
Toledo have an interest inventory, centered around religious life, admin- 
istered to every freshman. Likely prospects are the work of the vocation 
director. My survey indicated that 87 percent of the students who entered 
religious life took an active part in high school activities. These students 
then must be identified, and kept under consideration for a possible voca- 
tion to the religious life. 


. Opportunities for growth in grace. A vocation to the religious life is the 
product of God’s grace. The teacher must make the student “grace-con- 
scious” by offering him or her every opportunity to use the means of 
grace, prayer, Confession, Holy Communion. The coed school with priests 
on the staff should use them in the confessional, in preference to the class- 
room. Where opportunities for grace abound, religious vocations will 
develop, 

» Development of the intellect. Vocations to the religious life will increase 
as students learn more about the various religious orders and communi- 
ties. The school must make use of talks, films, posters, literature about all 
communities, 

Influence of the will. The student in the coeducational high school must 
learn to avoid certain boy-girl relationships that might be detrimental to 
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a religious vocation. This does not mean that the boy or girl thinking of 
the religious life must withdraw from all school activities, but must learn 
to avoid certain activities which may be good, but not expedient. The 
formation of various organizations which interest the student in helping 
others seems to be an important part of this phase of promoting religious 
vocations, 

Every teacher must be vocation-minded. This does not mean coercion. But 
each priest, brother, sister must be affable, approachable, and available to 
the student. A religious vocation oftentimes must be “sold.” This does not 
imply misrepresentation of fast-talking, but rather an interest in helping 
others help themselves. 


The Catholic coeducational high school is relatively new to the Catholic 
educational system. Forty-three of the 83 schools studied have come into ex- 
istence since the end of World War II. Thirty of them have begun operation 
since 1950. Given a reasonable amount of time, the interest of the faculty 
and an organized attempt to interest more vocations will produce the laborers 
that are needed. 
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RECOGNIZING THE SIGNS OF A VOCATION 
(Summary) 


REV. JOHN DOHERTY, C.S.C., HOLY CROSS SEMINARY, 
NOTRE DAME, IND. 


As interested priests and religious we are forever concerned about the 
pressing need for more vocations. We know that Christ needs many more 
priests, brothers, and sisters for His work. 


By our zeal to satisfy this need, we sometimes concentrate more on in- 
creasing the numbers in our seminaries and postulates, and fail to discriminate 
between quantity and quality. By not following the positive signs of a voca- 
tio we may fail to find the much needed genuine vocations. 


Let’s look first at the possibility that we are not being select enough and 
then we’ll look at some positive signs of a vocation. 


Isn’t it true that many parents do not encourage vocations? Parents are 
not so much opposed to the idea of a vocation as they are concerned about 
the happiness and welfare of their children. They observe the stage of dis- 
appointment and difficult period of readjustment that other young people 
usually undergo when they leave the seminary. Well-meaning parents do not 
want this same fate to happen to their own children. This parental objection 
will lessen only when we cut down our vocation losses by paying more atten- 
tion to the concrete positive signs of a vocation. 


The two basic signs of a vocation are: Right intention and fitness. 


For right intention to be present there must exist supernatural motivation 
in choosing the religious life. Yet, this right intention may not always be 
clear-cut and obvious, particularly in youngsters who may be more concerned 
about the recreational facilities than the spiritual activities of the seminary. 
They want to serve God, but they can’t always express this intention in so 
Many words. 


The second sign of a genuine vocation, fitness, includes such qualities as 
prety, goodness of life, intelligence, generosity, and:good health. 


_ Piety is manifested by a solid, manly holiness, not the emotional type which 
indulges in pietistic practices, but a true, quiet, deep-seated devotion to love 
of prayer, the Mass, sacraments, Christ in the tabernacle. 

Goodness of life means freedom from the habit of mortal sin, and is the 
concern of one’s confessor. No one should be encouraged to enter religious 
life until he gives assurance that he has consulted his confessor. 


Average intelligence should suffice in the candidate to the religious life. 


Generosity is confirmed by a spirit of obedience to lawful authority, and a 
Positive respect for both religious and members of the laity. 


The demands of an arduous religious life require health of both body and 


mind 


In conclusion, to meet the vocation crisis we should never be satisfied with 
merely knowing the signs of a vocation. Nor is it enough simply to be able 
to recognize undesirable traits in a potential candidate. We must be more 
Positive in our efforts to foster vocations. We should be on the lookout for 
the boy or girl not so much with a vocation, but for a vocation, one who 
possesses the signs of a vocation. 
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THE ADOLESCENT GIRL AND THE ASPIRANCY 


SISTER MARY ALENE, S.S.N.D., NOTRE DAME HIGH SCHOOL, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The adolescent girl and the aspirancy is perhaps one of the most contro- 
versial subjects in the field of Catholic education today. I trust I may be 
as psychologically naive and as physiologically persuasive in my presentation 
as was the Chilean missionary in response to the native couple who wished 
to become “unmarried.” The missionary had “made them married.” The 
missionary could “unmarry” them. All Father’s explaining about the in- 
dissolubility of the sacrament was met by the verbal barrage: “He drinks 
too much!” “She scolds too much!” Exasperatedly Father bade them kneel. 
Dipping the holy water sprinkler into holy water, Father began to tap them 
on the head: man, woman... bride, groom... husband, wife . . . The suc- 
cessive taps increased in rapidity and force. Both squatted beneath the blows. 
“It hurt!” “How long?” Father paused. Patiently he explained: “Only 
unmarried when one of two dies.” The couple rose and departed . . . married. 


I take the affirmative stand concerning our aspirancy for adolescent girls. 
The adolescent girl? Dick Castle claims she is something halfway between 
an adult and a television set. The Kiplinger Magazine describes her as a 
person who expresses a burning desire to be different by dressing exactly like 
every other adolescent in the country. Richard Armour in Today’s Magazine 
categorizes her as a person old enough to stay up for the late programs on 
TV and young enough to enjoy them. Recently the St. Louis University News 
highlighted her in a feature as “an amazing creature who emerges between 
the innocence of girlhood and the dignity of womanhood. She is primness 
with a run in its stocking, beauty with curlers in its hair, and sophistication 
with its lipstick smeared. She is a composite—the verve of a fall morning, 
the persuasiveness of a Philadelphia lawyer, the demureness of a Mona Lisa, 
the mind of a Machiavelli, the tenacity of a shark, the warmheartedness of 
a saint, the optimism of a gambler. Mother worries about her, father dotes 
on her, little brothers hate her, teachers tolerate her, and college boys can’t 
make up their minds.” 


How the adolescent girl makes up her mind about the college boys, however, 
regulates her registration into, and her remaining within the aspirancy. The 
aspirancy is a training school, and its criterion is identical with that of the 
poetry hero who “bore within his hand of ice the banner with its strange 
device: ‘Excelsior!’” That banner is even more strange in modern 1957 
than it was in the epoch labelled Longfellow, “Excelsior!” 


May I deviate to explain that everything I say about aspirancy centers 
about the aspirancy I know best, the Aspiranture of the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. 


Connotatively and definitively, the word aspirant signifies a person who 
reaches up for, a person who seeks honor or place. That concept is basic in 
all religious life—St. John of the Cross describes it as the ascent up the 
Mountain of Perfection—but in the aspirancy, this reaching for the heights 
is paramount for survival. 


The aspiranture, as used by religious congregations of women in America, 
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THE ASPIRANCY 865 


is for girls of high school age who feel they have a vocation to religious life 
and sincerely desire to become sisters of the community which operates this 
department. An aspiranture is the best modern device I know for preserving 
the precious inclination toward a religious vocation when it appears in a 
girl before she graduates from high school. Authorities in an aspirancy should 
be adamant about keeping only those girls who possess all the qualifications 
for religious life and who show a definite good will about accepting the 
training for the congregation with which they are affiliated. 


Normally, an aspirant’s life should ally a happy combination of prayer, 
work, study, and play. We, in our Aspiranture of the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame, feel that one of our greatest assets is the deliberate fostering of a 
family spirit. We call our aspiranture the NDA (Notre Dame Aspiranture) 
Family, and we insist upon the cultivation of one heart and one soul among 
the girls in prayer, work, study, and play. Our seventy aspirants attend 
all the high school classes concomitantly with our five hundred day students 
in Notre Dame High School on the motherhouse campus, but they do main- 
tain separate home rooms, distinct classes in religion, and different recrea- 
tions. 


Recreationally, our aspirants enjoy a daily planned series of physical edu- 
cation, ball games, track events, hikes, square dancing, round dancing, and 
ballroom dancing. On rare school holidays they bustle on chartered bus trips 
to places of cultural or historical interest. Periodically they alternate with our 
candidates in hostessing parties and picnics on campus. Several times an- 
nually they are guests at more formal “dress-up-parties” sponsored by the 
aspiranture personnel to give the girls vicarious experiences in social poise, 
grace, and culture. 


The work problem in the aspiranture is, likewise, a family affair. Every- 
body helps to keep the “home” bright and clean. Methods of cleaning and 
departments cleaned are supervised and inspected so that these girls “away- 
from-home” are able to learn the art of homekeeping. Regular classes are 
given in clothing and foods with the curriculum geared toward happy living 
in a convent home. 


The prayer life of the girls approximates, in miniature, that of the pro- 
fessed religious. Daily morning prayer, Holy Mass, Holy Communion, rosary, 
spiritual reading, and night prayer are conducted the family way, in common. 
Ample time is provided for Eucharistic visits in the high school chapel, the 
candidates’ chapel, and occasionally in the convent chapel. Daily the girls 
receive instructions concerning religious practices and the developing of the 
interior life. The aspirant mistress provides many hours each day for per- 
sonal conferences and individual guidance. 


Recreation supervision and study hall monitoring are conducted by sisters 
outside the aspiranture personnel to enable the girls to adapt in accepting 
orders from a variety of superiors. Proctoring the girls during their culinary, 
laundry, domestic, and dormitory duties is a special housekeeping sister, who 
serves in many respects to supply the feeling of “mother-in-the-kitchen-at- 
home” for the “away-from-home” aspirant. 

Vacations include the Christmas and Easter holidays, and the summer 
months. During these periods the girls are exhorted to keep regularly in 
touch with the mistress, and are cautioned concerning recreations in mixed 
young adult company. 

Are aspirantures successful? We are grateful to God that ours is. Here 
are some facts. In a graduate thesis, one of our sisters made a comparative 
analysis of aspirant versus non-aspirant entrants to our congregation. Worthy 
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of note is the mortality rate. In every case, the aspirant defection was very 
substantially lower than defection from religious life of the non-aspirant, 
This year, twenty of our fifty-three postulants are aspirants—that is better 
than one third of the group—and almost one half of the candidates in the 
January entrance group are aspirants. The three postulants who returned 
home this year are non-aspirants. 


But statistics aren’t the whole story. The girls tell a tale of their own. 
I am not in any way connected with the aspiranture; so I list my impression 
as an impartial view. Two aspects of our aspirants are unbelievably com- 
mendable: unity and joy. Aspirant skeletons stay in aspirant closets. No 
aspirant makes an apology about her wish to become a sister. For the most 
part, the girls are a challenge to our day students, religiously and scholas- 
tically. The spirit of gloom never settles in the aspiranture, for the girls 
sincerely strive to acquire the spirit of NDA which is founded on LOVE— 
love of God, love for Notre Dame, and love for their companions. Exclusive- 
ness and petty friendships are discouraged. Universality in personal relations 
and the cosmopolitan in affection are set as ideals, since this more than 
anything else will build the family spirit. Each girl is important! Each 
girl belongs! Next to unrestricted friendliness stands unalloyed sincerity. 
Sincerity means loyalty. Sincerity means candor. Sincerity means upright- 
ness. Building steadily at this “esprit de corps,” the aspirant inevitably will 
live the motto of our aspiranture: Servite Domino in Laetitia. 


Parodying Gerard Manley Hopkins, I say: “The aspiranture is charged 
with the grandeur of God. It will flame out, like shining from shook foil.” 
Yet, there are those, even in high places, who question the propriety of, or 
at least the adequacy of an aspiranture. All of their arguments can be welded 
into the word “immaturity”; and immaturity is bandied about concerning 
the aspirant’s concept of sex, poverty, and religious responsibility. These 
three arguments I should like to consider and answer today. 


We live in a crazy mixed-up old world, and the topsy-turvy evaluation of 
pendant realities leaps over into the cloistered halls. Whenever the eyebrows 
are raised over the question of immaturity, I reflect upon the young mother 
who was appraising the report of her three-year-old daughter at a nursery 
school. Scrawled in large, decisive letters were the two words: “emotionally 
immature.” “Dear Madam,” the mother replied, “If Patricia can’t be imma- 
ture at the age of three, when can she be?” 


Since when is an adolescent girl, in or out of an aspirancy, supposed to 
be emotionally mature and sexually stable? Doesn’t the very essence of the 
word underscore the meaning approaching maturity? Oh, it is true that the 
aspirant is restless . . . that she seeks an opportunity to express her affec- 
tions . . . that she seems to be constantly groping for something she might 
be missing outside the convent walls ... But can anyone affirm that the 
non-aspirant adolescent girl is not restless? not seeking? not groping? And 
the adolescent will keep the restless, the groping, the seeking, on into adult- 
hood. A much holier and a much more erudite man than I said the same 
thing: “Our hearts are restless until they rest in God!” There is the answer 
—the only answer—for calm, poise, peace: maturity! to rest in God... 
Where can the adolescent girl “get God” more quickly than in a training 
school which professes to “give God!” 


One more thing . . . Many people who endorse prep seminaries for boys 
are avid opponents of aspirancies for the same age bracket girls. This is 
illogical. Isn’t it a tested psychological truism that a girl matures from two 
to four years sooner than a boy? Factually, then, the freshman entering the 
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aspirancy is statistically rated as emotionally, mentally, and socially mature 
as the senior who graduates from the prep. 


The most quaint of all the arguments, however, is that a girl who enters 
a convent should know what she is giving up. The argument is valid. The 
quaintness appears in the defining of know. Know must be synonymous with 
experience. 


I digress. If a girl wishes to be a stenographer, is it advisable for her 
to take lessons in nursing, modeling, and acting in order to be a proficient 
stenographer? If a girl wishes to be a professional dancer, does it seem ex- 
pedient that she take a course in plumbing, typing, and watchmaking until 
she is out of high school, and only then matriculate in a professional dancing 
school? 


I return. Isn’t it equally absurd for a girl who envisions the life of a 
sister to engage in all the parties and practices which lead girls her own 
age into the much different joys of wedded life? Why doesn’t it seem pro- 
pitious for a girl who wants to go running off with God to learn at an 
early age the secrets of leaning on His Heart? I refer you to St, Therese 
of Lisieux. In Father Petitot’s admirable biography of the Saint, he quotes 
an excerpt from the writings of Celine. The episode is significant. The 
Martin family were in pilgrimage to Rome. Therese, a beautiful blonde, 
attracted the special attention of one of the French boys, a companion pilgrim 
who assiduously poured upon her the radiance of his “moon-struck” glow. 
When the pilgrimage train reached Italy, a gang of Italian students serenaded 
the young girls from France. The leader of the boys “made out” for Therese. 
The boy’s warmth turned to ice when he encountered the frozen stare of Mr. 
Martin’s little Queen. The little Queen—the little Saint—was very much the 
little girl. Tucked in her hotel room she confided to Celine: “Oh, it is high 
time Our Lord took me from the poisoned air of the world, for I feel my 
heart would easily succumb to affection.” 


The argument concerning poverty can be waived by shifting the burden. 
Superiors, I believe, make the mistake of not showing subjects the bills. Let 
me explain. Two years ago I stumbled across the cost of stage lights. They 
were regular bulbs, 75 watts, only they were colored—clear blue glass, red, 
green, amber. Thinking they were regular 18¢ bulbs, we practically played 
ball with them as we screwed them in and out of the stage batons. Now we 
bow as we pick each one up and reverently replace it. They cost $1.25 apiece. 


The final argument, religious responsibility, is largely an argument of 
personality. I am inclined to believe with Carlyle in his Heroes and Hero- 
worship that leaders are born . . . and that even when they are made, they 
do tower head and shoulders above the surrounding masses. Therefore, a 
leader will be a leader—aspiranture or no aspiranture—and conversely, an 
individual who is, in the adolescent’s language, “for the birds,” will be “a 
bird” in or out of the aspiranture. 


Under this item of “religious responsibility” I lump: 1) a manifestation of 
selfishness, 2) an inability to follow a direction, and 3) a lack of social pres- 
ence in meeting and entertaining extern guests. 


In answer to a manifestation of selfishness, I plead guilty. The aspirant, 
away from home and family—the aspirant, directed to tighten the bond 
which unites her soul to God, will—unless consciously striving against this 
vice—tend to become enormously egocentric. The very introspection demanded 
for growth in recollection walks the same road as selfishness. The devil 
Would not miss a cue as simple as that. But God is stronger than Satan; 
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and as St. Alphonsus asserts, the love of God flaming in a soul will burn 
out the dross of selfishness. 


The second “I-plead-guilty!” comes to the accusation of an aspirant’s in- 
ability to follow a direction. A deal of mob psychology enters into any kind 
of mass training, and human nature being what it is, most of us take the 
let-George-do-it attitude. Several decades ago the literary piece, A Message 
to Garcia, won top editorial praise. The eminent Mr. Elbert Hubbard, in 
brilliant satire, declaimed against the predominant fault of mankind—incom- 
petency in executing an order. Rowan, the message carrier, was phenomenal, 
according to Mr. Hubbard, simply for doing what he was told. In the light 
of that, the aspirant is really very normal in a world of adolescents—and 
post-adolescents—where a man who takes his command, doesn’t ask where 
or how, and accomplishes the order without ostentation, is the exception... 
is unique! 

Why the aspirant fails to acquire social presence in meeting extern guests 
seems to result from her early enclosure. I plead guilty, again. The aspiran- 
ture does boast a oneness deriving from unity of purpose, and a family spirit 
stemming from preordained plan. Neither is the aspirant schooled in the art 
of smiling intelligently while conversing about inanities, so prevalent in the 
social whirl of all ages. For the most part there is something “stodgy” 
about many aspirants. They cannot whip out the playful quip at a moment’s 
notice ... perhaps because they have been attuned to charity. They cannot 
flip the bantering smile . .. perhaps because they have been touched by 
truth. One learned theologian, who at present is rector of his order where 
he teaches the seminarians and who at the same time is a professor in one 
of the corporate colleges for women in St. Louis, put it like this to our 
mistress of aspirants: “Sister, religious congregations will have to make a 
choice: either they will have vocations with these imperfections, or they 
will have few—if any—vocations as time goes on.” At Notre Dame, our 
choice was vocations. 


Accruing from this concept is the derisive term “hothouse plants” applied 
to aspirants. What’s wrong with hothouse plants? Aren’t thousands of florists 
banking a tidy income from their cultivation of hothouse plants? Doesn't 
all America thrill to the love blooming in a bouquet of hothouse flowers? 
Here again is the irretrievable choice: hothouse flowers or no flowers? 


To clinch my case that an aspirancy is necessary for some adolescent girls, 
I appeal to the inspired Word of God. I present the Book of Jeremias, Chap- 
ter one, verses 4-11: 


And the word of the Lord came to me saying: Before I formed thee 
in the bowels of thy mother, I knew thee; and before thou camest forth 
out of the womb, I sanctified thee, and made thee a prophet unto the 
nations. And I said: Ah, ah, ah, Lord God! Behold, I cannot speak for 
I am a child. And the Lord saith to me: Say not: I am a child; for 
thou shalt go to all that I shall send thee, and whatsoever I shall com- 
mand thee, thou shalt speak. Be not afraid at their presence, for I am 
with thee to deliver thee, saith the Lord. And the Lord put forth His 
Hand, and touched my mouth. And the Lord said to me: Behold I have 
given my words in thy mouth. Lo, I have set thee this day over the 
nations, and over kingdoms, to root up, and to pull down, and to waste, 
and to destroy, and to build, and to plant. 


Do not forget, please, that all of these wonders were wrought in a child at 
the command of the Lord God. 


I believe vocations are given to grown men. Saul was a rabbi, an adult, 
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when he ran into God on the road to Damascus. But, I believe, too, that a 
call to climb the heights can be clarioned to one very young. I advance 
Samuel who entered Heli’s prep seminary as a toddler, and the girl Mary 
who, as tradition tells us, entered the aspirancy-like Temple School at the 
age of three. Most firmly do I believe that God supplies for all deficiencies 
in those who go unto His Altar in their youth—economic immaturity, sex 
immaturity, and social immaturity. These children He touches; to them He 
puts forth His Hand. My belief is substantiated in the story of St. John 
Vianney. During the canonical examination of the boy to be ordained, the 
Bishop was supposed to have exclaimed in utter exasperation: “What am I 
to do with such an ass?” “Your Excellency,” smiled John Vianney, the ass 
in question, “If Samson with the jawbone of an ass was able to slay 10,000 
Philistines, what can’t God do with the whole ass?” Ecclesiastical history 
proves that Vianney was right. 


With the delightful old Curé I affirm: “Nothing—not even a successful 


aspirancy—is impossible with God; for the Holy Ghost broods above it with 
warm breast .. . and ah, bright wings!” 





SPECIAL SESSION 


COMMISSION ON ADULT EDUCATION 


MINUTES OF MEETING 


The meetings of the Commission on Adult Education were held on Thurs- 
day, April 25, at 9:30 A.M. and 2:00 P.M. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, 
Rector of St. John’s Night School for Adults in Philadelphia, presided and 
opened the meeting with prayer. About forty persons were present. 


The morning session consisted of two addresses, one by Dr. William H. 
Conley, Educational Assistant to the President, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and the other by Mr. Malcolm Knowles, Executive Director, 
Adult Education Association of the U. S. A., Chicago, Ill. 


Dr. Conley discussed an adult education program in a Catholic college, 
stating that adult education programs should be in accordance with the ob- 
jectives of the institutions teaching them. Mr. Knowles spoke next on the 
program and objectives of the Adult Education Association of the U. S. A. 
Several questions were directed to the speakers during the discussion which 
followed. The session was adjourned at 11:30 A.M. 


The afternoon session was devoted to a panel discussion with ample time 
allowed for questions from the floor. The Very Rev. Msgr. Francis W. Carney 
of St. John’s College in Cleveland, Ohio, was chairman. Participants on the 
panel were: Miss Mary Anne Gibson, Coordinator for the Commission on 
Adult Education, who gave the results of a survey of current Catholic adult 
education programs; Mr. Russell Barta, Executive Director of the Adult 
Education Centers in Chicago, who pointed out the problems in teaching 
personnel. The third participant was to have been Mr. Anthony Salamone, 
Director of Adult Education at St. Louis University. In his absence Mr. 
Salamone’s paper on the problems of older people and programming for them 
was read by Monsignor Cox. 


The final part of the meeting was concerned with discussion of the future 
of the Commission. It was decided that a committee be formed to study the 
function and objectives of the Commission. Members of this committee are 
Monsignor Cox, Monsignor Carney, Father Sebastian Miklas, and Sister 
Jerome Keeler. The meeting was adjourned at 4:20 P.M. 

MARY ANNE GIBSON, 
Secretary 
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THE ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM IN THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
WILLIAM H. CONLEY, MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Commission on Adult Education of the NCEA encompasses many in- 
terests and includes institutions and organizations with a variety of programs. 
This paper, which is limited by its title “The Adult Education Program in 
the Catholic College and University,” will consider only a fractional part of 
the total of adult activities in Catholic education. 


I suppose that the first Catholic higher education for adults was found in 
Origen’s first Christian school when in its later days it attempted to explain 
the Christian religion to men who came to it from the Museum. But in the 
modern sense the earliest systematic program for adults under the auspices 
of Catholic higher education as well as the first Catholic university college 
was that organized by Cardinal Newman. It is not my purpose to trace the 
history of adult education at the collegiate level. It is interesting to observe, 
however, that in our own educational tradition adult education has a very 
respectable, though sometimes controversial, ancestry. 

In the United States adult education in the colleges and universities began 
to grow after the first world war. It has had its greatest development in 
the past quarter of a century. Professional and intricate vocational programs 
were among the first offerings and are still among the most popular. Today, 
according to Houle and Nelson (Houle and Nelson, The University, the Citi- 
zen, and World Affairs, pp. 62-72) it is possible to identify twenty-one dif- 
ferent kinds of adult programs and services actually offered by universities. 


This morning I shall attempt to guide our thinking about the topic along 
two lines: first, the responsibility of the Catholic college for adult education, 
and second, some guiding principles in developing and carrying out a success- 
ful program. 


During this period of increasing pressure by a constantly mounting enroll- 
ment there are some who question the prudence of extending collegiate pro- 
grams to adults who are almost invariably part-time or short-time students. 
Others hold that it may be permissible to offer such programs if necessary 
for public relations, or for revenue, as long as there is no interference with 
the peaceful operation of the regular day program for regular college stu- 
dents. But an analysis of the mission of the university would seem to indicate 
that it has a responsibility in the field apart from revenue raising and in 
spite of the dangers of spreading resources. 


Pius XII, in his letter to Pax Romana in 1952, stated that the mission of 
the university: . 


Is to be a centre radiating intellectual life for the benefit of the na- 
tional community, in that atmosphere of healthy freedom that is proper 
to all culture . . . If the University wishes to render fruitful for the 
hew generations the centuries-old treasures which it has received in 
deposit, then it must bear in mind particular contemporary conditions. 
For, is this not a time, in effect, when in many countries large sectors 
of the population aspire to a participation in an authentic culture, when 
the economic and social difficulties of student and professional life pose 
grave problems for those in authority, and when, finally, modern means 
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of information are incessantly increasing their influence, sometimes to 
the detriment of the real education of personal thought? 


It has always been fitting for man to develop to the full his potential in- 
tellectual powers. Today he has a social responsibility to do so. Technological 
change has brought about instantaneous communication and rapid transpor- 
tation. Man’s environment has thus been extended to the ends of the world. 
Self-government has placed new responsibilities on every man. Scientific dis- 
coveries have opened new worlds to be conquered. For man to be master of 
his material environment and to share in social control he must have knowl- 
edge and a developed intellect. 


Economic progress has lifted from man a part of human soil. It has given 
him time to become more of a man. The college and the university have a 
new responsibility of providing for his human development at the adult level 
as well as at the adolescent level. As “radiating centers of intellectual life” 
they may not restrict their influence to a particular age bracket or to a 
time of day. 


At the present time most urban Catholic collegiate institutions offer some 
type of educational program for adults. It may consist in courses identical 
with those offered in the day but scheduled after five o’clock. It may consist 
in collegiate courses not regularly offered in the day but provided solely 
for evening students, e.g., accounting and business law. Graduate programs 
may be provided particularly for teachers in the local schools. Recently many 
colleges have introduced non-credit courses, workshops, and even laboratory 
programs. 


There are many forces which are causing colleges to expand adult work, 
or, if they do not have it, to include it as a part of their program. First, 
administrators are made aware continuously of the responsibility of the 
college for adult education. There is scarcely a single meeting of educational 
associations in which this point is not discussed. Second, within nearly every 
community there is constant pressure by different groups to offer specified 
courses. Third, there is even a faculty member, now and then, who sees a 
great “felt need” for some course he is particularly well qualified to teach. 
Finally, the important dollar exerts increasing force. The possibility of bring- 
ing a fairly large number of students to the campus to use buildings after 
hours, thus spreading overhead, is welcomed by the business office and the 
administration. Even when it is necessary to rent space off the campus, large 
adult classes taught by professors at special and lower rates of pay will 
yield new funds, and surplus from this source is entirely legitimate. 


Because of the development of adult education and the immediacy of ex- 
pansion a major question arises: What should be the role of the university 
or the college in adult education? I would like to suggest three principles 
which we may use in evaluating present programs and which can serve as 
a guide in the introduction of future offerings. 


The first principle is this: ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS SHOULD BE IN 
HARMONY WITH THE STATED OBJECTIVES OF THE INSTITUTION. 


The distinguishing characteristic of a college is its concern with the in- 
tellectual order. Its purpose, and this applies to all colleges, is to develop 
in its students a “civilized intelligence.” This it seeks to do by assisting the 
students to understand things as they are, all of reality both natural and 
supernatural, in short to acquire knowledge. Secondly, it seeks the perfection 
of the intellect’s own powers, e.g., to analyze and clarify, to discriminate and 
discern, to distinguish in the order of knowledge, to synthesize, to search for 
unity. The Catholic college aims to achieve the glory of God through the 
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development of the civilized intelligence in its students as a part of the total 
objectives of all Catholic education. 


The application of this principle to program development strictly limits 
the college in its adult work. It also limits the college in its regular day 
work. It restricts offering to those relatively complex areas in which there 
is intellectual content. It requires the college to refrain from manual dexterity 
courses to recreational and hobby courses. These fields are not illegitimate, 
but they are appropriately handled by other agencies such as parish groups, 
secondary schools, and vocational or opportunity schools. Colleges and uni- 
versities are not competent to give these courses, at least they should not 
be. They have neither the faculty nor the resources. If they attempt to give 
the courses they must hire part-time teachers, and they lack experience in 
selecting such personnel, and they must procure the necessary equipment for 
which they have no need except for this work. When any college does this, 
it is simply going into business. 


The college or university has a wide field in adult education in which it 
is competent and for which it and it alone has a responsibility. First, and 
obviously, it should provide an opportunity for adults to pursue formal edu- 
cation as long as it is beneficial to them. This does not mean that collegiate 
adult education is a continuous process throughout life. There should come 
a day when the adult has developed that intellectual personality and mental 
maturity when he should be on his own. However, many persons never 
started college programs. Perhaps when they were eighteen they lacked 
motivation. Perhaps there were economic or geographic barriers to college. 
If at a later age they have removed the barriers and have the desire to 
begin college, and if they possess the ability for intellectual work, the institu- 
tion of higher learning should provide programs leading to academic degrees. 
The degree programs giving systematic and unified work need not be identical 
with day programs planned for late adolescents but can very well be adapted 
to the backgrounds and the achievements of adults. 


Secondly, the college should give continuation education for those who have 
degrees or at least the equivalent through their personal development. There 
has been a tremendous expansion of knowledge and continues to be. This 
is particularly true in the natural sciences, in the social sciences, and in the 
professions. Periodic courses help the educated person pursue systematically 
the new developments. Continuation education at the collegiate level has 
other aspects. It provides opportunities for those who wish to develop certain 
skills which are regularly taught in the college and which are of an intel- 
lectual character. These include such courses as report writing, creative 
writing, and effective speech. It also permits persons to fill in gaps in their 
earlier education such as in fine arts and languages. University adult pro- 
grams have an unusual potential in giving programs to that increasing group 
of intelligent persons who, because of the monotony of routine activities, 
have had their intellectual capacity and perception dulled. 


A third function of the college in adult education is to organize courses 
and curricula in those vocational areas that are within its purview, and in 
professional fields. These include statistics, journalism, accounting, market- 
ing, law, and teacher training. Courses of this type have probably been the 
most popular since the beginning of adult programs in our colleges. 


Work in the three categories just enumerated need not be for regular col- 
lege credit. In many cases needs may best be met through non-credit courses. 
The mere fact that courses are not for credit, however, does not change the 
limitation placed on their scope by the objectives of the institution. There 
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is an unfortunate notion abroad that if an adult course does not carry credit 
anything can be offered from ball room dancing to fly casting. These may 
be excellent courses for the parish hall or for extracurricular activities in 
the university but they can hardly be justified as part of a college program. 


There are two other areas appropriate to the university which need only 
be mentioned. One is the development of adult leaders for all levels of adult 
education, and the other is research in the field. Many universities are remiss 
in performing these activities. 


The second principle, which has been implied in the discussion of degree 
programs for adults, is this: DIRECTING THE LEARNING ACTIVITIES OF ADULTS 
Is DIFFERENT FROM DIRECTING THAT OF LATER ADOLESCENTS. 


In any learning situation goals or objectives are set up which lead to the 
long-range objectives of the educational program. The goals may be the 
same for the boy of nineteen and the man of forty. But the learning activities, 
or the means to the attainment of the end, may and probably ought to differ. 
This is of major significance in curriculum development. It is also of sig- 
nificance in classroom instruction. Lifting courses out of the day program, 
transplanting them into the evening, and using the same procedures with 
the mature people at night will not necessarily mean that we have developed 
an adult education program. To be sure, it is in harmony with the objectives 
of the school, but this is not enough. 


The real needs of adults, not just what the adult thinks he needs, must be 
understood by the adult educators in the college. These needs must be in- 
terpreted in terms of the objectives of the school. Then the learning ex- 
periences, appropriate to the adult background, can be organized into a 
curriculum leading to a degree, into programs of continuing education, and 
into professional and vocational sequences. 


Learning at any age is the result of self-activity on the part of the learner. 
The school, of course, plays an important instrumental role. If this is properly 
understood, it becomes clear that any program for adults will vary from that 
for the adolescents. The school—through its faculty—clarifies the objectives 
of the program for the student. The teacher motivates the student to achieve 
the objectives. He organizes the various learning experiences which will lead 
to the desired achievement. He demonstrates the appropriate activity neces- 
sary for the student such as correct thinking, problem solving, emotional 
reaction and the like. He assists the student in carrying on the learning 
activities. He helps him gain satisfaction from achievement so that in the 
future the student will be self-propelling. Finally, the teacher measures 
achievement. The first and the last functions, i.e., clarification of objectives, 
and measurement of achievement, are the same for all students. Every other 
function probably differs from student to student but certainly from the late 
teen-ager to the mature adult. Recognition of this is necessary if we are to 
plan a satisfactory program for adults both in matters of curriculum and 
of instruction. 


The final principle is: ORGANIZATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION DEPENDS ON 
LocaL CONDITIONS. 


One may feel that the matter of administrative organization has little to 
do with an adult program. Most persons who have had much experience in 
the field will agree, however, that the organization is vital. The administra- 
tive structure in the college or university may completely frustrate those 
planning the program. It may be an impassable barrier. On the other hand, 
a satisfactory organization may make the program development, program 
acceptance, and program success a foregone conclusion. 
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Unfortunately there is no one best type of organization. In some situations 
a completely separate administrative unit sometimes called university college 
has been very effective. It draws upon the total resources of the institution 
to assist it in carrying out the plans it has made. Its advantage is that it 
has status in its own right admitting its students, controlling the faculty 
drawn from regular departments, organizing its own curricula, and recom- 
mending its own degrees within the university framework. It is probably 
only applicable to a university. 


Similar to the university college is the evening college or evening division. 
If these are autonomous units either in university or college, they resemble 
university college. They are not always autonomous and under those condi- 
tions their success depends on local attitude. If there is acceptance of the 
idea of adult education, this organization can work effectively. If there is 
lack of understanding of the nature of adult education, its scope, and its 
differences from the typical undergraduate work, then the division which 
lacks autonomy will provide a slow moving vehicle which will grind reluctant- 
ly toward modified success. 


Finally there is the organization in which the day dean controls the adult 
program. If there is more than one school involved, each dean may operate 
a separate program. This organization has the advantage of simplicity. Its 
success depends entirely on the knowledge, the understanding, and the atti- 
tude of the day dean or deans. It is possible to develop an excellent program 
and it is also possible to provide a mere service station where students can 
take day courses after hours. In a large institution it is impossible to expect 
a day dean to have the energy or the interest in an adult program when 
he has a job and a half on his hands to deal with the college organization. 


The evaluation of an existing structure and the planning of the future 
organization by an institution about to undertake adult education should 
include careful consideration of local conditions and a judgment on whether 
or not simplicity of organization can achieve the desired goals. From my own 
experience I am convinced that an autonomous unit for the adult program 
is necessary but there is not sufficient objective evidence to assert that it is 
the only successful type of organization. 


Collegiate adult education in our Catholic institution of higher learning is 
an obligation growing out of the mission of the school and out of con- 
temporary society. The collegiate program is limited by the very nature of 
the college to those learning activities which are in harmony with the ob- 
jectives of a college. It should not be looked upon merely as a source of 
Tevenue for the school nor as an off-the-street club for the community. It is a 
respectable and necessary educational program adapted to adults admin- 
istered by those with understanding, knowledge, and interest, for the develop- 
ment of the civilized intelligence without regard to chronological age or the 
time of day in which it is pursued. 


x 





THE COMING OF AGE OF ADULT EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


MALCOLM 8S. KNOWLES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. A., CHICAGO, ILL. 


EARLY BEGINNINGS 


Society has been concerned with the continuing education of mature men 
and women since the earliest recorded history. Indeed, most of the great 
teachers of history—Buddha, Confucius, Moses, Isaiah, Socrates, Jesus, and 
many of the great figures of the Renaissance and modern times—have been 
teachers of adults, not of children. * 


America was founded by settlers whose central belief was that no ceiling 
should be placed on an individual’s freedom to grow and advance. The early 
churches in this country were centers of learning as well as houses of wor- 
ship. The period leading up to the American Revolution was one of the 
great adult educational eras of all time. Perhaps no undertaking of any 
society staked more on the ability of adults to learn than did the founding of 
the Republic. For the new Republic could survive only if it succeeded in 
transforming, in one generation, an entire people from subjects to citizens. 
The instruments by which this gigantic adult education task was accom- 
plished were informal, unorganized, and in a sense unconscious—town meet- 
ings, cracker-barrel discussions, letters of correspondence, pamphlets, editor- 
ials, books, speeches, poems, and plays. 


Adult education has played a crucial role in solving all the major social 
problems of our country ever since, including the Americanization of wave 
after wave of immigrants, the conversion of farmers into industrial workers 
during the Industrial Revolution, the re-training of millions of people over- 
night to new vocations to meet the needs of two world wars, the salvaging 
of skills and morale during the great depression, and the development of the 
breadth of mind and general competence required by the atomic age. 


The early growth of adult education in this country was, like Topsy’s, 
without direction or design. As each new need arose, a new program was 
created to meet it with little relation to what had gone before or what else 
was going on then. As a result, by the twentieth century the picture of adult 
education in America appeared to be a confused mosaic of diversified activi- 
ties carried on by a wide variety of agencies for many different purposes and 
with all kinds of people. 


For example, a partial list of the institutional settings in which adult 
education takes place would include schools, colleges and universities, libraries, 
museums, churches, social agencies, correspondence schools, industries, labor 
unions, women’s clubs, agricultural extension service, and governmental agen- 
cies. The subject matter of adult learning includes vocations, home and 
family living, personal development and self-expression, leisure time skills, 
health, public affairs, religion, science, and the humanities. In methodology 
adult education makes use of all the traditional techniques of regular school- 
ing—lectures, reading, drill, recitation—but is increasingly using techniques 
uniquely adapted to adults, especially discussion, audio-visual aids and motion 
pictures, forums, panels, symposiums, role-playing, demonstration, and action 
projects. 
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THE DRIVE TOWARD UNITY 


By the end of World War I several national organizations had been 
formed to bring together people doing adult education in the different insti- 
tutional settings. For example, those working in university extension were 
bound together by the National University Extension Association; librarians 
interested in adult education had special meetings under the auspices of the 
American Library Association; and shortly after the war the correspondence 
schools and public school adult educators formed their own national organiza- 
tions, the latter as a department of the National Education Association. An 
even larger number of the people doing adult education had no equivalent 
meeting place to discuss common problems. There was, for example, no adult 
education grouping within the Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish religious in- 
stitutions, or the social work profession, or the health educators, or the adult 
education workers in labor and business. 


Above all, there was no opportunity for the adult education workers from 
the various institutional settings to get together to discuss common aims, 
share experiences, and work on cross-cutting problems. To fill this void the 
first over-all national organization for adult education was created in 1926, 
the American Association for Adult Education. For twenty-five years it 
served as a clearinghouse of information about adult education, under liberal 
support from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Through its quarterly 
journal, numerous fact-finding studies and monographs, and its annual con- 
ferences, it built up a substantial body of information about this amorphous 
field and established the beginning of a network of communication among 
its various institutional segments. 


But by 1949 the adult education movement had moved beyond the point 
of wanting and needing merely a passive clearinghouse. Strong sentiment 
developed throughout the country for a more positive force to be introduced 
into the field which would bring about real unification of efforts and a sense 
of common direction. Accordingly, a joint commission was appointed, con- 
taining representatives of the various national organizations, which produced 
a plan resulting in the founding, on May 14, 1951, of the Adult Education 
Association of the U. S. A. 


THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The central idea of the Adult Education Association was to provide a 
broad-based membership organization through which individuals and organi- 
zations interested in the advancement of adult education could pool their 
efforts in working toward such objectives as: 


. Developing a greater unity of purpose in the adult education move- 
ment. 


- Helping individual adult educators to increase their competencies. 

. Bringing the agencies of adult education into closer working relation- 
ship. 

. Detecting needs and gaps in the field and mobilizing resources for 
filling them. 


. Making the general public more aware of the need and opportunities 
for adult education. 


. Assembling and making available knowledge about adult education. 
- Serving as a voice for the adult education movement. 


The membership of the AEA has grown from 2,160 in 1951 to almost 
10,000 in 1957. It is revealing to observe who they are and where they come 
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from. Fifty-six percent are full-time adult educators, 21% are volunteers, 
18% do adult education work as part of a full-time position, and 5% are 
part-time paid. The paid workers are employed mainly in colleges and uni- 
versities, churches and religious organizations, public schools, youth serving 
organizations, government agencies, business and industry, libraries, and 
health organizations. The volunteers work in churches, clubs, civic organiza- 
tions, professional associations, PTA’s, local councils, and health organiza- 
tions. 

The program of the AEA consists of publications (a monthly magazine, 
Adult Leadership, a quarterly journal, Adult Education, a Leadership Pam- 
phlet Series, and various special research reports and books); conferences 
(an annual national conference—the next one next November 13-15 in San 
Diego, regional training workshops, and special conferences on particular 
problems) ; consultation services to local, state, regional, and national organi- 
zations; the stimulation of research; and a program of public relations. Its 
ultimate objective for its program is the strengthening, broadening, and ex- 
pansion of adult educational opportunities in every local community. 

Financially, it relies on income from its membership and publications for 
its basic operation but looks to foundations for support of experimental 
projects and research. It has not as yet sought financial support from the 
general public. 


WHERE Do WE Go FROM HERE? 


As adult education comes of age, several trends stand out as pointing the 
direction of its development in its mature years. 

1. It will continue to expand. Whereas in 1957 not quite half of the adult 
population is engaged in any form of organized lifelong learning, this is 
almost three times the ratio in 1930. And in another twenty-five years it 
is almost certain that nearly all adults will be engaged in continuous and 
systematic learning. Indeed, within our lifetime the education of adults will 
become accepted as just as normal a part of the American way of life as 
the education of children and youth is now. 

2. It will become increasingly expert. We are now on the verge of a mas- 
sive growth of knowledge about the adult, his developmental needs, and his 
learning process, by virtue of a concentration of research by the social sci- 
ences in these areas. This new knowledge will enable us to develop better 
methods and programs for the education of adults. At the same time, we 
are expanding cpportunities for advanced professional training for people 
wishing to make their careers in adult education. Twenty universities now 
offer advanced degrees in adult education, fourteen of them at the Ph.D. 
level. This number will double within the next ten years. 

3. It will become better organized and integrated. While only a handful of 
local communities and fewer than half the states have councils or associa- 
tions to facilitate joint planning, these will multiply in the next few years 
and will bring about better services for the individual citizens through a 
more efficient use of resources. 

4. It will become increasingly attuned to the broad social needs of a chang- 
ing civilization. As the general level of education of our country rises, adult 
education will have to be less concerned with remedial needs such as voca- 
tional readjustment and the elimination of illiteracy, and can concentrate on 
providing advanced and liberal education which will enable each individual 
to achieve his full potential as a world citizen in the atomic age. 

In short, adult education will become in its maturity one of the most 
significant social movements of all time. 





PROBLEMS OF AND PROGRAMMING FOR OLDER PEOPLE 


ANTHONY J. SALAMONE, DIRECTOR, ADULT EDUCATION, 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The problem of aging is not merely a medical one. Deterioration and 
disease are the physical problems of aging, but, if they were all, society 
would not need to be concerned about aging. Instead we could leave the 
entire subject to the medical profession. It is the non-medical part of the 
problem which has grown acute because of inattention. 


There are three kinds of difficulties that face the aged person: physical, 
financial and psychological. Physical deterioration is the root difficulty, be- 
cause it is directly or indirectly the cause of the others. Hearing and sight 
lose their sharpness, the feet weaken, muscular vigor declines, reflexes be- 
come slow and coordination difficult. Cancer, arthritis, heart trouble and other 
degenerative diseases begin to appear. Medical science has been making con- 
siderable progress; but medical science can never do more than postpone 
the inevitable. Eventually the time comes when the person is, “Too old to 
work.” 


The inevitable retirement for physical reasons is hastened by pension plans 
with a fixed retirement age. In such plans, deterioration is presumed, not 
proved by individual investigation. This aggravates the general problem by 
forcing retirement of persons still physically able to work. Financial diffi- 
culties begin or are augmented when the inevitable retirement takes place. 


A bureau of the census estimate of the money income of all persons over 
65 years of age including those who are still working and living in cities 
showed that one third had no income at all; of those who had some income, 
males averaged $1,263.00 and females $675.00. It is plain to see that older 
people in general face a serious threat of financial insecurity. From the day 
of their retirement on, it becomes a race—a very close race for millions of 
persons—between death and the final dollar of their savings. 


The physical and financial difficulties of old age tend to produce psycho- 
logical ones. The old person feels that he has lost his security and that he 
has lost his dignity. Both losses tend to produce emotions of fear and 
despondency, developing sometimes into bitterness and hatred. 


The loss of dignity is especially crucial. In our society, making a living 
can be even more important than having one. An unemployed man, who is 
supported by his wife, can be bitterly unhappy even though financially secure; 
his position of dependence inevitably alters his place in the family structure 
m many subtle ways. The man retired involuntarily because of age may 
have reasonable financial security and still be unhappy because he has no 
function in society. Because he contributes nothing, he feels with some reason 
that he is unrespected and undesired. 


Modern science has not invented these disadvantages of old age, but it 
has aggravated them. There are at least three significant modern develop- 
ments which have intensified the “problems of the aged.” 


_ One is just the increased and increasing size of the problems, e.g., the grow- 
ing number of people who are retired. That in turn is traceable to two modern 
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trends: The growing proportion of the aged in the population, and the growing 
proportion of these who do not work. The high birth rate during and after 
World War II has increased the total burden of dependency for the present 
generation. Along with a disproportionate number of old dependents, there 
is a disproportionate number of young dependents; all needing to be sup- 
ported by the present undersized working generation. 


Some discussions of financial arrangements for the aged tend to obscure 
the inescapable “real” aspect of the problem, the fact that people who are 
not working are being supported by people who are working. No financial 
juggling of wages or pensions can change that physical fact. 


The second modern aggravation is the increased rate of industrial change, 
The greater the rate of change, the greater is the rate of obsolescence in the 
older, established worker. In a more static society a worker could count on 
a longer plateau of top earnings once he had climbed up the slope of ap- 
prenticeship. Now there is greater danger of his hard-won place being made 
valueless by sudden changes in industries or occupations or geographic loca- 
tion. Older men, helped by seniority provisions, retain their positions as well 
as younger men (better than the very young), but once they are displaced 
(by any of a thousand changes that are always occurring in a dynamic 
economy) they find it harder to get back into employment, 


The third characteristic of modern society that aggravates the problem of 
the aged is that the legal family has grown in importance at the expense 
of the biological family. Marital relationship takes precedence over parental 
relationship. In societies which emphasize the biological family more than 
ours does, the aged tend to become the head of a body that grows rather 
than diminishes. As sons marry, they do not leave the patriarchal family 
but bring new members into it. In our industrial, urban society, marriage, 
whether of sons or daughters, results in the establishment of a separate and 
autonomous family unit and entails a corresponding depletion of the original 
family. It is as though the divisions of a governmental bureau were to be 
separated, one by one, and made into bureaus in their own right, until finally 
the directors of the original bureau have nothing to direct (and nothing to 
depend upon) but themselves. Whatever the causes, and the many advantages, 
of this shift in emphasis from the blood family to the marriage family, it is 
clear that its effect must be to increase both the financial and psychological 
difficulties of the older generation. 


The time allotted me in this paper prevents me from going into detail on 
what all of the problems of the aged are. I have tried to point out some of 
the causes of problems. I may briefly point out a couple of important factors 
here, mostly because it will show the effect of what St. Louis University’s 
leadership in this field of gerontology has accomplished in the city of St. Louis. 


A late U. S. survey shows that 58% of people over 65 years of age have 
some slight or severe chronic disease. Most of our chronic and mental insti- 
tutions are overcrowded with over one million on waiting lists waiting for 
admission. Add to these figures the overwhelming number of persons over 50 
years of age and under 65 who are chronic or mental patients; I’m sure you 
see the need for proper and effective programming, in many cases through our 
educational institutions. 


St. Louis University was instrumental in making legislation possible to 
open the first community-wide, city-sponsored center for senior citizens. At 
the center we have lectures, recreation, hobby classes, a library, a completely 
equipped kitchen for classes on nutrition, and a place for lonely old people 
to go to develop friendship and find companionship. Because of the program 
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started at the center, the chronic hospital has developed a rehabilitation 
program so that the patient load at the hospital has been reduced from a 
waiting list of over 700 to 72 empty beds. 


Our records prove that the opening of the center has paid big dividends 
by requiring less medical care for those attending. Not one person has had 
to be hospitalized for chronic or mental illnesses. The operating expenses of 
the center, which have been donated by approximately 20 service organiza- 
tions have been very low. 


We have been responsible and instrumental in helping many groups... 
church organizations, service clubs, etc., to start senior citizen programs 
in other parts of the city. We have a number of classes on preparing for 
later years, preparing for retirement, etc. We have cooperated with indus- 
trial and labor organizations in setting up “Preparation for Retirement Pro- 
grams” and we are actively working to get legislation passed which will 
create a governor’s commission on aging. Latest reports indicate that this 
bill will be passed. There are numerous other activities which St. Louis 
University offers as a service to the community through our adult education 
program, 
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CONSTITUTION 





ARTICLE I 
NAME 


SECTION 1. The name of this Association shall be the National Catholic 
Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 


SECTION 1. It shall be the object of this Association to strengthen the con- 
viction of its members and of people generally that the proper and immediate 
end of Christian education is to cooperate with divine grace in forming the 
true and perfect Christian. 

SECTION 2. In addition this Association shall emphasize that Christian 
education embraces the whole aggregate of human life, physical and spiritual, 
intellectual and moral, individual, domestic and social, with the goal of elevat- 
ing it, and perfecting it according to the example and teaching of Christ. 

SECTION 8. To accomplish these goals the Association shall encourage a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness among Catholic educators by the promotion of 
the study, discussion and publication of matters that pertain to religious 
instruction and training as well as to the entire program of the arts and 
sciences. The Association shall emphasize that the true Christian does not 
renounce the activities of this life but develops and perfects his natural facul- 
ties by coordinating them with the supernatural. 


ARTICLE III 
DEPARTMENTS 


SECTION 1. The Association shall consist of the following Departments: 
Major Seminary, Minor Seminary, College and University, School Superin- 
tendents’, Secondary School, Elementary School, and Special Education. Other 
departments or sections may be added with the approval of the Executive 
Board of the Association. 

SEcTION 2. Each department or section or section within a department, 
although under the direction of the Executive Board, retains its autonomy 
and elects its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in departmental 
or sectional regulations inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution 
or the By-Laws adopted in pursuance thereof. 

SECTION 8. It shall be the responsibility of the President of each Depart- 
ment to report to the Executive Secretary the time, place, and proposed pro- 
gram of all regional meetings. 


ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President General; 
Vice Presidents General to correspond in number with the number of Depart- 
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ments in the Association; an Executive Secretary; and an Executive Board. 
In addition to the above-mentioned officers, the Executive Board shall include 
three members from each department—the President and two other members 
specifically elected to represent their department on the Executive Board. 

SECTION 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual meeting 
wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless otherwise specified 
in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The President General shall be chosen annually in a general 
meeting of the Association. 

SECTION 2. The President General shall preside at general meetings of the 
Association and at the meetings of the Executive Board. Meetings of the 
Executive Board shall be called at the discretion of the President General and 
the Executive Secretary or whenever a majority of the Board so desires. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Vice Presidents General, one from each Department, shall 
be elected in the general meeting of the Association. In the absence of the 
President General, the Vice President General representing the Major Semi- 
nary Department shall perform the duties of the President General. In the 
absence of both of these, the duties of the President General shall be per- 
formed by the Vice Presidents General representing the other Departments in 
the following order: Minor Seminary, College and University, School Super- 
intendents’, Secondary School, Elementary School, and Special Education. 
In the absence of the President General and all Vice Presidents General, a 
pro tempore Chairman shall be chosen by the Executive Board on nomination, 
the Secretary putting the question. 


ARTICLE VII 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


SECTION 1. The Executive Secretary shall be elected by the Executive 
Board. The term of his office shall be three years, and he shall be eligible to 
reelection. He shall receive a suitable salary in an amount to be fixed by the 
Executive Board. 

SECTION 2. The Executive Secretary shall be resource officer of the general 
meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He shall receive 
and keep on record all matters pertaining to the Association and shall perform 
other duties consonant with the nature of his office. 

SECTION 8. The Executive Secretary shall be the custodian of all moneys 
of the Association. He shall pay all bills authorized under the budget approved 
by the Executive Board. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of 
these fiscal duties. His accounts shall be subject to annual professional audit, 
and this audit shall be submitted for the approval of the Executive Board. 

SECTION 4. Whenever the Executive Secretary, with the approval of the 
President General, finds that the balance in the checking account maintained 
by his office is in excess of the short-term requirements of the account, he is 
authorized to deposit the excess funds in savings accounts of well-established 
banks or building and loan associations; provided only that the amount on 
deposit with any one such institution shall not exceed the amount covered by 
Federal Deposit Insurance. 
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ARTICLE VIII 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


SECTION 1. As mentioned in Article IV, the Executive Board shall consist 
of the general officers of the Association therein enumerated together with 
the Presidents of the Departments and two other members elected from each 
Department of the Association. 

SECTION 2. The Executive Board shall determine the general policies of 
the Association. It shall supervise the arrangements for the annual meetings 
of the Association. 

SECTION 3. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association. The 
expenses of the Association and the expenses of the Departments and Sections 
shall be paid from the Association treasury, under the direction and with the 
authorization of the Executive Board. 

SECTION 4. It shall have power to regulate admission into the Association, 
to fix membership fees, and to provide means for carrying on the work of the 
Association. 

SECTION 5. It shall have power to form committees to facilitate the dis- 
charge of its work. It shall authorize the auditing of the accounts of the 
Executive Secretary. It shall have power to interpret the Constitution and 
regulations of the Association, and in matters of dispute its decision shall 
be final. It shall have power to fill all interim vacancies occurring among its 
members until such vacancies can be filled in the annual elections, 


SECTION 6. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting each year. 


ARTICLE IX 
MEMBERSHIP 


SEcTION 1. Under the direction of the Executive Board, anyone who is 
desirous of promoting the objects of this Association may be admitted to 
membership on payment of membership fee. Memberships shall be institu- 
tional or individual. Payment of the annual fee entitles the individual mem- 
ber to copies of the general publications of the Association issued after admis- 
sion into the Association but not to departmental publications. Payment of the 
annual fee entitles the institutional member to copies of the general publica- 
tions of the Association issued after admission into the Association and to 
publications of the department of which the institution is a member. The right 
to vote in Departmental meetings is determined by the regulations of the 
several Departments. 

SECTION 2. Benefactors of the Association shall be individuals, institutions, 
or organizations interested in the activities of Catholic education who con- 
tribute one thousand dollars or more to its financial support. 

SECTION 38. Individuals interested in the activities of the Association who 
contribute an annual fee of twenty-five dollars or more shall be Sustaining 
Members of the Association. 


ARTICLE X 


AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at an annual meeting, provided that such amendment has 
been approved by the Executive Board and proposed to the members at 4 
general meeting one year before. 
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ARTICLE XI 
BY-LAWS 


SECTION 1. By-Laws not inconsistent with this Constitution may be adopted 
at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the members present and voting; 
but no By-Law shall be adopted on the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own quorum, which shall 
not be less than one-third of its number. 

2. Publications of the Departments may be distributed only to institutional 
members of the Departments. 





FINANCIAL REPORT OF 
THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Treasurer General’s Report 


General Account 
Washington, D. C., December 31, 1956 


RECEIPTS 
1956 
Jan. 1 Balance on hand $36,934.50 
1956 Receipts: 
Convention Receipts $25,000.00 
Donations 11,725.00 
Membership Fees: 
Sustaining Members $ 855.00 
Major Seminary Depart- 
ment—Inst. ........... 1,578.00 
Minor Seminary Depart- 
ment—Inst. ........... 1,975.00 
College and University Dept. 
—Inst. 13,675.00 
School Superintendents’ De- 
partment 1,960.00 
Secondary School Depart- 
ment—Inst. .......... 14,949.50 
Elementary School Depart- 
MeNnt—Inst. ......cecccerceeeee 26,245.00 
Special Education Depart- 
ment—Institutional .... 485.00 
Individual 
Vocations Section 
Newman Section 
General Members 


Total Membership Fees 69,519.64 

Occupied Space—American Psychiatric Asso- 

ciation 
Reports and Bulletins 
Royalties 
Subscriptions to the Bulletin 
Miscellaneous Receipts 5 

Total Receipts during 1956 109,544.92 


Total to be Accounted for $146,479.42 


oO 


EXPENDITURES 
Operating Expenses of the National Office: 
Salaries 
Printing: 
NCEA Quarterly Bulletin: 
February 1956 $ 992.35 
May 1956 ...... 1,250.10 
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August 1956 
(Proceedings) 12,643.75 $14,886.20 


“Developments in the Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Educa- 
tion in the U.S.” 
Pamphlets, letterheads, en- 
velopes, office forms, 


Total Printing 17,059.63 
Mimeographing and Duplicating 1,017.70 
Postage 1,403.93 
Rental of Office Space 8,098.51 
Telephone and Telegraph 657.47 
Office Supplies 1,326.96 
Office Equipment 4,814.49 
Repair and Upkeep of Equipment 286.20 
Insurance 642.53 
Books, Magazines, Miscellaneous Publications .. 713.70 
Publications Revolving Fund 499.72 
Audit of Accounts 150.00 
Petty Cash Fund 251.10 
Remodeling of Office Space 2,025.00 
Miscellaneous Office Expenses 


Total Operating Expenses of National Office $ 76,933.85 


Membership in Professional Organizations: 
Adult Education Association of the U. S......... $ 
American Association of School Administrators .. 
American Council on Education 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education .... 
Educational Press Association of America 
International Council for Exceptional Children .. 


Total Membership Dues 
Contributions to Other Professional Associations: 
Advisory Committee for Interchange of Teachers $ 
Catholic Commission on Intellectual and 
Cultural Affairs 
United States Committee for the United Nations 100.00 


Total Contributions 
Expense Accounts: 
Secretary General $ 2,475.17 
Attendance of Representatives at Meetings 4,408.97 


Total Expense Accounts 6,884.14 
Departmental Expenses Submitted during 1956: 
College and University Department— 
Newsletter 
Midwest Regional 
Unit 
Southwestern 
Regional Unit .. 85.00 
Secretary’s Office ... 1,400.00 
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Committee on 
Membership .... 165.00 


Total College and 
University 
Expenses $ 2,714.10 
Secondary School Department— 
Catholic High School 
Quarterly Bulletin 
and Postage .... $1,234.97 
Secretary’s Office ... 39.36 
Middle Atlantic 
Regional Unit .. 58.82 
Midwest Regional 
Unit 
New England 
Regional Unit .. 
Northwest Regional 


Total Secondary 
School Expenses 
School Superintendents’ Department— 
Expenses of 
Standing 
Committees .... $ 70.02 
November Meeting. . 660.87 


Total School Superintend- 
ents’ Expenses 


Elementary School Department— 
Catholic Education 
News Digest 
and Postage .... $ 848.49 
Special pamphlet .... 310.00 


Total Elementary 
School Expenses 1,158.49 
Special Education Department— 
Travel expense, etc. 


Total Departmental Expenses $ 6,564.37 
Committee Expenses: 
General Executive Board $1,958.45 
Problems and Plans Committee 
National Consultative Committee on 
Sister Formation Conferences . 


Total Committee Expenses 
Gabriel Richard Lecture 


Total Expenditures for 1956 $ 99,454.97 
Balance on Hand, December 31, 1956 47,024.45 


aa 


Total to be Accounted for $146,479.42 
——— 





PROGRAM 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


1957 


SOLEMN PONTIFICAL MASS 
Tuesday, April 23—9:30 A.M. 
Bruce Hall, Auditorium 


SoLEMN PONTIFICAL Mass 
Celebrant—The Most Rev. Albert G. Meyer, S.T.D., S.S.L., Archbishop of 
Milwaukee, President General of the National Catholic Educational 
Association 


SERMON AT THE Mass 
The Most Rev. Albert G. Meyer, S.T.D., S.S.L. 


OFFICERS OF THE Mass 
Assistant Priest—The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank Schneider, S.T.D., Rector, St. 
Francis Major Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Deacons of Honor—The Rev. Raymond Punda, Principal, Notre Dame 


High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Very Rev. Edward O’Donnell, S.J., President, Marquette Univer- 


sity, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Deacon of the Mass—The Very Rev. Louis Riedel, Rector, St. Francis 
Minor Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Subdeacon of the Mass—The Rev. Howard Meunier, O.F.M.Cap., Guardian, 
St. Benedict, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Masters of Ceremonies—The Rev. William La Due, Chancery Office, Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 
The Rev. Gabriel Hafford, Spiritual Director, St. Francis Major Semi- 


nary, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Knight Escort—Mr. John Rueping, K.S.G., St. Francis Minor Seminary 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Music 


St. Francis Major Seminary Choir 

Director—Rev. Elmer Pfeil, St. Francis Major Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Organ—Rev. Francis Steffen, St. Francis Major Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Allen Organ, courtesy Flanner-Hafsoos, Milwaukee, Wis.) 
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FORMAL OPENING OF THE EXHIBITS 
Tuesday, April 23—11:00 A.M. 
Exhibition Hall 


InrropuctTory Remarks: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary Gen. 
eral, NCEA 


GREETINGS AND A WorD oF WELCOME from Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, 
Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Worp From THE Exuisitors Association, Mr. L. I. McDougle, President, 
Catholic Educational Exhibitors Association 


OPENING GENERAL MEETING 


Tuesday, April 23—2:00 P.M. 
Bruce Hall, Auditorium 


Presiding: His Excellency, Most Rev. Albert G. Meyer, S.T.D., S.S.L., Arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee, President General, NCEA 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General, NCEA 
PRESENTATION OF THE Cotors: Boy Scouts 


Music: Organ Selection—Rev. Francis Steffen, St. Francis Major Seminary, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


WELCOME TO THE ASSOCIATION: 
The Honorable Frank P. Zeidler, Mayor of Milwaukee 
The Honorable Vernon Thomson, Governor of Wisconsin 


Keynote Appress: Mr. Charles J. McNeill, Immediate Past President of the 
Catholic Press Association, Dayton, Ohio 


COMMITTEE AND SPECIAL MEETINGS AND FUNCTIONS 
Monday, April 22 


6:15 P.M.—CaTHoLic EpucaTIonaL Exuisirors AssociaTION, DinNER—East 
Room, Schroeder Hotel 


7:30 P.M.—PRELIMINARY MEETING OF OrFicers, Minor SEMINARY DEPART- 
MENT—Father Fournier’s Room, Plankinton House 


7:30 P.M.—NaTIONAL SisTER FoRMATION COMMITTEE AND REGIONAL CHAIR 
MEN, SISTER FORMATION CONFERENCES—Seminar Room, Al 


verno College 


Tuesday, April 23 


1:30 P.M.—ComMITTEE oN MEMBERSHIP, COLLEGE AND University DEPART: 
mMENT—Arena Hall 1, Arena 
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1:30 P.M.—CoMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION, COLLEGE AND University De- 
PARTMENT—Arena Hall 2, Arena 


4:30 P.M.—ExecuTIVE ComMMITTEE, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
—Arena Hall 3, Arena 


4:30 P.M.—EXxXEcuTIVE CoMMITTEE, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 
—Committee Room B, Auditorium 


4:30 P.M.—EXEcUTIVE CoMMITTEE, SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT—Com- 
mittee Room A, Auditorium 


4:30 P.M.—ExeEcuTIVE COMMITTEE, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT— 
Committee Room D, Auditorium 


4:30 P.M.—ExEcuTIVE CoMMITTEE, SPECIAL EpucaTION DEPARTMENT—Com- 
mittee Room C, Auditorium 


4:30 P.M.—EXEcUTIVE COMMITTEE, VocaTIoNs SEcTIoN—Arena Hall 1, 
Arena 


4:30 P.M.—EXEcUTIVE, EpITORIAL AND Apvisory Boarps, NATIONAL CATH- 
OLIC KINDERGARTEN AssocIATION—Rose Room, Pfister Hotel 


6:30 P.M.—CatHotic Lay ADMINISTRATORS, DINNER MEETINGC—Parlor E, 
Schroeder Hotel 


7:00 P.M.—GENERAL EXECUTIVE Boarp, NCEA, Dinner MEETINc—Parlor A, 
Schroeder Hotel 


7:30 P.M.—NATIONAL SISTER FORMATION COMMITTEE AND REGIONAL CHAIR- 
MEN, SISTER FORMATION CONFERENCES—Seminar Room, 
Alverno College 


8:00 P.M.—PrEviews oF Fi_mstrips, CATHOLIC AuDIO-ViIsuAL EpucaToRrs— 
East Room, Schroeder Hotel 


Wednesday, April 24 


12:00 Noon—Kappa Gamma Pt, Luncheon Meeting—Colonial Room, Wiscon- 
sin Hotel 


1200 Noon—Supervisors’ LuncHEON (Sponsored by the Superintendents; 
admission by ticket only) —Fern Room, Pfister Hotel 


12:15 P.LM.—NaTIONAL CATHOLIC KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, Luncheon 
honoring national officers and convention speakers—Parlor 
103, Mezzanine, Wisconsin Hotel 


2:00 P.M.—KINDERGARTEN Resource CeNTERS—Committee Rooms A and D, 
Auditorium 


2:30 P.M.—NationaL CATHOLIC KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, MEETING OF 
NATIONAL OFFICERS AND STATE PRESIDENTS—Committee 
Room B, Auditorium 
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P.M.—CaTHOLic Aup10-VisuaL Epucators, Apvisory Boarp MEETiINc— 
Parlor B, Schroeder Hotel 


P.M.—Diocesan Directors oF Vocations, DINNER MEETINGC—Place to 
be announced 


P.M.—RELIcious Directors oF Vocations, DINNER MEETINGC—Place to 
be announced 


P.M.—NEwWMAN CLuB CHAPLAINS SECTION, DINNER MEETING—Mirror 
Room, Pfister Hotel 


P.M.—SuHowinc oF CatHotic Fitms, CatHoxic Aupio-VisuaL Epv- 
caToRS—Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 


P.M.—Joint MEETING oF NCEA AnD AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHI- 
caL AssociaTion—Crystal Ballroom, Schroeder Hotel 
Thursday, April 25 


A.M.—DELTA Epsiton SicmMa, Business MEETING — East Room, 
Schroeder Hotel 


A.M.—NATIONAL CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE, SISTER FORMATION Con: 
FERENCES—Committee Room B, Auditorium 


P.M.—Major AND Minor SEMINARY DEPARTMENTS, LUNCHEON—St. 
Francis Seminary 


P.M.—DeE ta Epsiton Sigma, LuncHEon—East Room, Schroeder Hotel 


P.M.—INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, LUNCHEON — Mirror 
Room, Pfister Hotel 


P.M.—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DocTRINE, REGIONAL MEETING OF 
Major Seminary COMMITTEE—St. Francis Seminary 


P.M.—RECEPTION FOR ALUMNI AND FRIENDS OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVER: 
sity oF AMERICA—Crystal Ballroom, Schroeder Hotel 


P.M.—CATHOLIC SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DinNER—Crystal Room, 
Pfister Hotel 


P.M.—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, REGIONAL MEETING OF 
Mayor SEMINARY COMMITTEE—St. Francis Seminary 


P.M.—DEMONSTRATION OF FoLK AND Square Dances, CATHOLIC AUDI0- 
VisuaL Epucators—Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 
Friday, April 26 


A.M.—ExecuTIvE COMMITTEE, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
—Arena Hall 3, Arena 
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PROGRAM 


MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Chairman: Very Rev. Gilmore H. Guyot, C.M., St. John’s Seminary, Camarillo, 
Calif. 


Tuesday, April 23——3:30 P.M. 
Walker Hall, Auditorium 


@ Poper: THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G, Hochwalt, Secretary General, NCEA, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Wednesday, April 24—9:30 A.M. 
Walker Hall, Auditorium 


Poper: THE DEVELOPMENT OF A Proper Liturcy Course IN THE MAJorR 
SEMINARY 


Rev. Richard Hochwalt, M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Discussion: CrRCULARES LITTERAE AD Exc. Mos Locorum Orprnarios Quisus 
UrceTur ScrRuTINIUM ALUMNORUM PERAGENDUM PriusguaM Ap ORDINES 
PROMOVEANTUR (RESERVATAE) (Sacred Congregation of Sacraments) 


Leader: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Riley, St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 


Wednesday, April 24—2:00 P.M. 
Walker Hall, Auditorium 


Paper: THE Mayor SEMINARY RECTOR IN His RELATIONS WITH THE SEMINARIANS 
Very Rev. Marcellus Scheuer, O.Carm., Carmelite Seminary, Hamilton, 
Mass. 
Paper: Taz Mayor Seminary Facutty 1n Its RELATIONS WITH THE SEMI- 
NARIANS 
Rev. Aquinas Thomas, S.A., St. Joseph’s Friary, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Thursday, April 25—9:30 A.M. 
St. Francis Seminary 
JOINT MEETING WITH MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
Paper: CANONICAL ASPECTS OF SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 
Very Rev. Nicholas Persich, C.M., Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 
Paper: REPORT OF SURVEY ON INTERPRETATION OF “DIRECTION AND GUIDANCE” 
4S APPLIED TO MINOR SEMINARY WoRK 
Rev, 2 C. Raible, C.SS.P., Brunnerdale Preparatory Seminary, Canton, 
10 
Thursday, April 25—12:15 P.M. 
St. Francis Seminary 
JOINT LUNCHEON WITH MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
Address: Most Rev. Albert G. Meyer, S.T.D., Archbishop of Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Thursday, April 25—2:00 P.M. 

No Meeting Scheduled 
(See COMMITTEE AND SPECIAL MEETINGS AND FUNCTIONS fo 
regional meetings of Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Major Seminary 
Committee. ) 

Friday, April 26-—9:30 A.M. 

Walker Hall, Auditorium 
Open Forum: Open Discussion OF SEMINARY PROBLEMS 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON RESOLUTIONS AND NOMINATIONS 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
Chairman: Rev. Edmond A. Fournier, Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Mich. 


Tuesday, April 23—3:30 P.M. 
South Kilbourn Hall, Auditorium 


Keynote Address: THE Minor SEMINARY AND COMMUNICATION 
Very Rev. Pius J. Barth, O.F.M., Minister Provincial, Sacred Heart Prov- 
ince, St. Louis, Mo. 


Discussion Period 
Wednesday, April 24—9:30 A.M. 
South Kilbourn Hall, Auditorium 


Paper: THE Minor SEMINARY AND THE WORK OF THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINE 
Rev. Bertrand J. Gulnerich, National Center, Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, Washington, D. C. 


Discussion Period 
Wednesday, April 24—2:00 P.M. 


North Kilbourn Hall, Auditorium 
JOINT MEETING WITH VOCATIONS SECTION 


Paper: PueR Americanus (Candidate for minor seminary, after he has been 
accepted—his assets and his liabilities) 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Paul, Holy Cross Seminary, La Crosse, Wis. 
Paper: THE Vocation DirEcTor’s PROBLEM OF THE SPECIALIZED STUDENT 
Rev. Gilbert Graham, O.P., Director of Vocations, Chicago, IIL. 


Thursday, April 25—9:30 A.M. 
St. Francis Seminary 
JOINT MEETING WITH MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Paper: CANONICAL ASPECTS OF SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 
Very Rev. Nicholas Persich, C.M., Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Paper: REPORT OF SURVEY ON INTERPRETATION OF “DIRECTION AND GUIDANCE” 
as APPLIED TO MINOR SEMINARY WoRK 
Rev. D. C. Raible, C.SS.P., Brunnerdale Preparatory Seminary, Canton, 
Ohio 
Discussion Period 


Thursday, April 25——12:15 P.M. 
St. Francis Seminary 


JOINT LUNCHEON WITH MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
Address: Most Rev. Albert G. Meyer, S.T.D., Archbishop of Milwaukee, Wis. 


Thursday, April 25—2:00 P.M. 


No Meeting Scheduled 
Friday, April 26—9:00 A.M. 


South Kilbourn Hall, Auditorium 

Paper: “How To Stupy” ANALYSES FoR First YEAR MINOR SEMINARY STUDENTS 
(defending the statement that most losses in first year high are due not so 
much to academic deficiencies as to lack of know-how) 
Rev. James P. Gibbons, C.S.C., Holy Cross Preparatory Seminary, Notre 

Dame, Ind. 

Discussion Period 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON NOMINATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


Tuesday, April 23—3:30 P.M. 
Engelman Hall, Auditorium 


GENERAL SESSION 


Chairman: Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., President, College and Univer- 
sity Department, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Introduction of New Presidents 

Theme: FacuLTy-STUDENT COMMUNICATION WITH EMPHASIS ON THE 
Quatiry oF TEACHING IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

Ist Address: An EVALUATION OF THE PRESENT STATUS OF TEACHING IN OUR 
UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGES—IMPRESSIONS OF Basic Con- 
DITIONS AND ATTITUDES WHICH AFFECT IT 

Speaker : Very Rev. James M. Campbell, Dean, College of Arts and 
om The Catholic University of America, Washington, 

dnd Address: A CATHOLIC COLLEGE TEACHER Gives EvipENcE oF HER 
EXPERIENCE 

Speaker ; Sister Mary Jeremy, O.P., Professor of English, Rosary College, 
River Forest, Ill. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


GRADUATE Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., Dean, Graduate School, St. Louis 
STUDIEs: University, St. Louis, Mo. 
NURSING Sister M. Emmanuel, 0.S.F., Dean, College of St. Teresa, Wi- 
EDUCATION: nona, Minn. 
Wednesday, April 24—9:30 A.M. 
WORKSHOPS ON THEME OF FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Engelman Hall, Auditorium 
Discussion Brother Julius Edgar, F.S.C., Dean, St. Mary’s College, Winona, 
Leader: Minn. 
Recorder: Sister Mary Faith, 0.S.B., Department of English, Donnelly 
College, Kansas City, Kan. 


Lotus Room, Plankinton House 
Discussion Very Rev. Irving A. Georges, O.P., Professor of Philosophy, 
Leader: Salve Regina College, Newport, R. I. 
Recorder: Sister Ritamary, C.H.M., Marycrest College, Davenport, Iowa 


East Room, Schroeder Hotel 
Rev. Clement H. Regimbal, S.J., Dean of Faculty, Gonzaga 
University, Spokane, Wash. 
Brother Augustine Philip, F.S.C., President, Manhattan College, 
New York, N. Y. 


Committee Room A, Auditorium 
Dr. Raymond F, McCoy, Dean, Graduate School, Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Recorder: Sister Marcella Marie Holloway, C.S.J., College of St. Teresa, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Committee Room D, Auditorium 
Discussion Sister Annette, C.S.J., Dean of Studies, College of St. Catherine, 
Leader: St. Paul, Minn. 
Recorder: Rev. Vianney F. Vormwald, O.F.M., Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish, St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 


Wednesday, April 24—12:00 Noon 
Colonial Room, Wisconsin Hotel 


KAPPA GAMMA PI—Luncheon Meeting 
In AND OuT OF THE BAayous 


Mrs. Agnes Curren Hamm, Associate Professor of Speech, 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wednesday, April 24—2:00 P.M. 
Engelman Hall, Auditorium 
SYNTHESIS OF WORKSHOP DISCUSSIONS 
Very Rev. James M. Campbell, Dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Sister Mary Jeremy, O.P., Professor of English, Rosary College, 
River Forest, Ill. 
Assisted by Discussion Leaders and Recorders 


Wednesday, April 24—3:00 P.M. 
Lotus Room, Plankinton House 
CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 
(Restricted to Presidents) 
Chairman: Dr. John L. McMahon, President, Our Lady of the Lake Col- 
lege, San Antonio, Tex. 


Topic: EXPERIENCES OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES WITH THE ForpD Founpa- 
TION GRANT FOR TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Speaker: Very Rev. James P. Shannon, President, College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Topic: IMPLICATIONS FOR CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE IN- 
TERIM REPORT OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S COMMITTEE 
oN EpucaTION BEYOND THE HicH ScHOOL 


Speaker : Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., President, St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wednesday, April 24—3:00 P.M. 
Arena Halls 1, 2, 3, Arena (Second Floor) 
CONFERENCE FOR DEANS AND ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATORS 
Chairman: Rev. Joseph A. Sellinger, S.J., Associate Dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 


Topic: ADMINISTRATION-FACULTY RELATIONSHIP IN THE FORMATION 
oF EDUCATIONAL PoLicy 


Wednesday, April 24—3:00 P.M. 
Engelman Hall, Auditorium 


MEETING UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE SISTER FORMATION COMMITTEE 


(This is a closed meeting, for official delegates only. According to the regu- 
lations of the Sister Formation Conferences, official delegates are: 1. all general 
or provincial superiors, 2. one Sister from each community, representing spirit- 
ual formation, 3. one sister from each community, representing intellectual for- 
mation, 4. one appointed representative from each Catholic women’s college.) 


Chairman: Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 
Business REPORTS 

Meeting: ELECTION OF NATIONAL SISTER FORMATION COMMITTEE 
Program 

Theme: SISTER FORMATION AND CATHOLIC ACTION 
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Paper: THE ROLE OF THE SISTER IN EDUCATING FOR THE Lay Apos. 
TOLATE OF TOMORROW 


Speaker: Rev. Joseph Haley, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 


Paper: SpeciFic CATHOLIC ACTION UNDERSTANDINGS AND CoMPETEN. 
CIES WHICH SHOULD BE INCLUDED AMONG THE OBjec- 
TIVES OF SISTER FORMATION PROGRAMS 


Speaker : Rev. James J. McQuade, S.J., National Executive Secretary, 
Sodality of Our Lady, St. Louis, Mo. 
Open Discussion 


Wednesday, April 24—4:00 P.M. 
Committee Room C, Auditorium 


EXECUTIVE MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 
(Open to all Graduate Deans and Directors of Graduate Study) 


Wednesday, April 24—8:00 P.M. 
Crystal Ballroom, Schroeder Hotel 


JOINT MEETING WITH 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Chairman: — Paul C. Reinert, S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
0. 


Speaker for Dr. Raymond J. McCall, Director, Department of Psychology, 

the NCEA: Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Topic: Consensus IN EpucATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OR COMMUNICATION 
wiTH Our CONTEMPORARIES 


Speaker for Rev. Gerald B. Phelan, St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Canada 
the ACPA: 


Topic: THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN CATHOLIC AND 
Non-CaTHOLIc EDUCATORS AND PHILOSOPHERS 


Thursday, April 25—9:00 A.M. 
East Room, Schroeder Hotel 
DELTA EPSILON SIGMA—Business Meeting 


Mr. Thomas A. Garrett, President, DES, St. Michael’s College, 
Winooski, Vt. 


Thursday, April 25—9:30 A.M. 
Fern Room, Pfister Hotel 
SECTION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


Sister Mary Nona, O.P., Edgewood College of the Sacred Heart, 
Madison, Wis. 
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Topic: THE TEACHING SIsTER IN EuroPe Topay 
Speaker: Sister M. Emmanuel, 0.S.F., Dean, College of St. Teresa, Wi- 


nona, Minn. 
DIscUsSION 
Business MEETING 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Thursday, April 25—12:30 P.M. 
East Room, Schroeder Hotel 
DELTA EPSILON SIGMA—Luncheon 
Topic: THE IMPORTANCE OF SCHOLARSHIP 


Speaker : Dr. Nicholas Joost, Acting Chairman, English Department, 
Assumption College, Worcester, Mass. 


Thursday, April 25——-12:30 P.M. 


Mirror Room, Pfister Hotel 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE—Luncheon 


Chairman: Sister M. Sheila, O.P., Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 
Topic: CaTHOLic EpucaTIONAL OpporTuNITIES IN SouTH AMERICA 
Speaker : Rev. William J. Coleman, M.M., Maryknoll, N. Y. 


REPORTS ON CURRENT PROJECTS 


Thursday, April 25—2:00 P.M. 
Engelman Hall, Auditorium 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 
MEMBERSHIP: Rev. Edward J. Kammer, C.M., Executive Vice President, De 
Paul University, Chicago, IIl. 
FACULTY Very Rev. Francis L. Meade, C.M., President, Niagara Univer- 
WELFARE: sity, Niagara University, N. Y. 
ACCREDITATION 
ANDRELATED _ Sister M. Augustine, O.S.F., President, Alverno College, Mil- 
Topics: waukee, Wis. 
SISTER 
FORMATION: Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 
Reports to be followed immediately by: 


GENERAL MEETING UNDER THE 
AUSPICES OF THE COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDY 


Chairman: Rev. Robert J. Henle, S-J., Dean, Graduate School, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Topie: How Can Our GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE ScHOOLs Fut- 
FILL THE FUNCTION OF RECRUITING AND PREPARING CoL- 
LEGE TEACHERS 


1st Address: THE PREPARATION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Speaker: Rev. Paul E. Beichner, C.S.C., Dean, Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


2nd Address: | THE RECRUITMENT OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 
Speaker: Dr. Daniel C. Sullivan, School of Education, St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thursday, April 25—4:00 P.M. 
Arena Halls 1, 2, 3, Arena (Second Floor) 
CONFERENCE FOR REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 
Co-Chairmen: Miss Catherine Rich, Registrar, The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. ng 5 M. Moffitt, S.J., Georgetown University, Washing. 
ton, 
PANEL Discussion ON PROBLEMS OF THE REGISTRAR AND ADMISSIONS OFFICER 


Friday, April 26-—9:00 A.M. 
Engelman Hall, Auditorium 
GENERAL SESSION 
Chairman: Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., President, College and Uni- 
versity Department, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Theme: FACULTY-ADMINISTRATION COMMUNICATION WITH EMPHASIS ON 
THE ROLE OF THE Facutty In Acapemic Po.icy Forma- 
TION 
Panel Discussion by Representatives of Administration and Faculty 


Participants: Sister Elizabeth Ann, I.H.M., Graduate School of Education, 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rev. Edward F. Clark, S.J., Academic Vice President, Fordham 
University, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Leo R. Kennedy, Professor of Education and Psychology, 
Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 


Thursday, April 25—6:00 P.M. 
Crystal Room, Pfister Hotel 
DINNER MEETING 
(By Invitation Only) 


Presiding: Most Rev. Albert G. Meyer, S.T.D., Archbishop of Milwaukee, 
President General, NCEA 
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Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Superintendent of Schools, Arch- 
diocese of Cincinnati, Ohio, President, School Superin- 
tendents’ Department 


Hon. William Benton, Chairman, Encyclopaedia Britann.ca and 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, New York, N. Y. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Tuesday, April 23—3:30 P.M. 
Plankinton Hall, Auditorium 


OPENING MEETING 


Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, 0.S.F.S., President, Secondary School 
Department, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, O.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF READING AND LISTENING TO THE ComM- 
MUNICATION ARTS 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, former Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Editor of Musart 

THE Last OF THE LITERATES 

Mr, Dan Herr, President, The Thomas More Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Wednesday, April 24—9:30 A.M. 
Plankinton Hall, Auditorium 


GENERAL MEETING 
Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., LaSalle High School, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

PROBLEMS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Rev. Mark Hurley, Bishop O’Dowd High School, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Rev. William McMahon, Cardinal Hayes High School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Brother Raymond, C.F.X., St. Joseph’s Preparatory School, 
Bardstown, Ky. 

Sister M. Patrice, O.S.F., Department of Education, Arch- 
diocese of Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rev. Robert H. Hansen, Aquinas High School, La Crosse, Wis. 
Wednesday, April 24—2:00 P.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
RELIGION (Bruce Hall, Auditorium) 
Gumanc™ As A FuNcTION OF RELIGION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Leo Keaveny, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Cloud, Minn.; Vice President, Secondary 
School Department 
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Topic: Group GumpANcE IN CLAssROOM 
Speaker: —_— Andre, S.C., St. Aloysius High School, New Orleans, 


Topic: Tue ReEicion Crass In A GuipaNce PROGRAM 

Speaker: Sister Mary John Ignace, S.S.N.D., Messmer High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Topic: PERSONAL SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE 


Speakers: Rev. John Crosby, Evanston, IIl. 
Brother _ Aloysius, F.S.C., St. George High School, Evan- 
ston, 
Thomas Hickey, Senior from St. George High School, Evan- 


ston, Ill. 
Topic: TaLks To TEENS 
Speaker: Mrs. Kate Dooley, South Bend, Ind. 
Summarizer: Rev. Eugene Mangold, S.J., Loyola Academy, Chicago, II. 


THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL AND THE PROPER USE OF 
RADIO, TELEVISION AND MOVIES FOR EDUCATION 
(Plankinton Hall, Auditorium) 

Chairman: Sister Frances Loretto, S.S.J., Chestnut Hill College, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 
Topic: DEVELOPMENT OF CATHOLIC TELEVISION AND Rapio PROGRAMS 
Speaker: Rev. Francis J. Matthews, St, Louis, Mo. 

Topic: DEVELOPMENT OF TELEVISION As A TEACHING MEDIUM 
Speaker: Sister Josephine Rosarii, S.S.J., John W. Hallahan Catholic 
Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Topic: EVALUATION OF RADIO, TELEVISION AND Movies 
Speaker: Mr, Edward Fischer, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Topic: THE PaRENT’s Point OF VIEW ON TELEVISION, RADIO AND 
Movies As AN AGENT IN EDUCATION 


Speaker: Mrs. Charles J. O’Neil, Holy Angels Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Summarizer: Very Rev. Richard D, Mulroy, O.Praem., Principal, Our Lady 
of Premontre High School, Green Bay, Wis. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES (Crystal Ballroom, Schroeder Hotel) 
Chairman: Brother Henry Ringkamp, S.M., St. Mary’s University, San 
Antonio, Tex. 
Topic: Hicu ScHoou ATHLETICS 
Speaker: Coach Tony Lawless, Chicago, Ill. 
Topic: SociaL ACTIVITIES 


Speaker : Brother Fred Weisbruch, S.M., Principal, Don Bosco High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Topic: PUBLICATIONS 
Speaker: Sister Georgine, 0.S.F., Pius XI High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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StupentT CounciL 
Brother Celestine, F.S.C., Calvert Hall, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ae Hyacinth, 0.S.F., Pius XI High School, Milwaukee, 
is. 
Thursday, April 25——9:30 A.M. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


RELIGION—Open Discussion Meeting (Plankinton Hall, Auditorium) 


Chairman: 


Panelists: 


Sister M. Elaine, S.S.N.D., Principal, Sacred Heart of Jesus 
High School, New Orleans, La. 

Rev. John Cotter, C.M., St. John’s College, Long Island, N. Y. 

Rev. _ X. Lawlor, 0.S.A., St. Rita High School, Chicago, 


Ill. 

Brother Joel Damian, F.S.C., Christian Brothers High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Crowley, Christian Family Movement, 
Wilmette, Ill. 

Rev. James F. O’Connell, Assumption High School, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis. 

Going Steady in High School 

Impact of Integration on Adolescent and Adult Thinking 

Developing Students in the Sense of the Apostolate 

Graduates and Catholic College Education 

Moral Problems in Reading 

Participation in Parish Life of Catholic Students 

Active Participation in the: Junior Praesidium Legion of Mary, 
The Sodality, The C.S.M.C. 


THE COMMUNICATION ARTS: READING, WRITING, SPEAKING 


Chairman: 


Topic: 
Speaker : 


Topic: 
Speaker : 


Topic: 
Speaker : 


Summarizer : 


(Engelman Hall, Auditorium) 


Brother Nicholas Mary, F.M.S., Supervisor, Mount St. Michael 
High School, New York, N. Y. 


ORAL ENGLISH 


Sister M. Gretchen, S.S.J., Mount St. Joseph Academy, Brigh- 
ton, Mass. 


READING ENGLISH 

Brother Benedict, C.F.X., St. Xavier High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 

WRITTEN ENGLISH 


Brother Frank Klapp, S.M., Chaminade College Academy, Clay- 
ton, Mo. 


Rev. William Hughes, Cardinal Mooney High School, Youngs- 
town, Ohio 


RECOGNITION OF PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES—First Section of Meeting 
(Kilbourn Hall) 


Chairman: 


Brother Edwin Goerdt, S.M., Principal, William Cullen McBride 
High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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TEACHING THE RECOGNITION OF PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES IN 
THE SociAL StTupIEs CLASSES 


Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., Assistant Director, Social Action De. 
partment, NCWC, Washington, D. C. 


Rev. Eugene F. Bleidorn, St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, 
Wi 


is. 
i Dorothy Jane, S.L., Webster College, Webster Groves, 
0. 


THE USE OF MODERN TECHNIQUES IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Chairman: 


Topic: 
Speaker: 


Topic: 
Speaker: 


Topic: 
Speaker : 


Topic: 
Speaker : 


Summarizer: 


Chairman: 


Address: 


Second Section of Meeting 
Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., Supervisor, Xaverian Brothers, 
Baltimore, Md.; Secretary, Secondary School Department 
AVAILABLE MATERIALS IN THE FIELD OF COMMUNICATION 


Brother Bernard Frederick, F.M.S., Mount St. Michael High 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Tue Use or THESE MATERIALS 


Brother Raymond Glemet, S.M., St. Joseph High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Mopern METHODS FOR THE TEACHERS 

Sister M. Gemma, H.H.M., Central Catholic High School, Can- 
ton, Ohio 

THE Use OF THE LIBRARY IN SOCIAL STUDIES 

Miss Mary Frances McManus, Supervisor for School Libraries, 
Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. Arthur Sheehan, S.J., Regional Director of Secondary 
Education, New England Province, Jesuit Educational As- 
sociation, Boston, Mass. 


Thursday, April 25—2:00 P.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 


Friday, April 26—9:00 A.M. 
Plankinton Hall, Auditorium 


CLOSING MEETING 
Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, 0.S.F.S., President, Secondary School 
Department, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., Loyola University, New Orleans, 
La.; Visiting Professor of Sociology, University of Notre 
Dame 


Business MEETING AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS 





Chairman: 


Address: 
Speaker: 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Tuesday, April 23——3:30 P.M. 
Bruce Hall, Auditorium 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, Superintendent of Schools, 


Archdiocese of Boston, Mass.; President, Elementary 
School Department 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION AND Mopern MEp1A oF COMMUNICATION 


Most Rev. Lawrence J. Shehan, D.D., Bishop of Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Wednesday, April 24—9:30 A.M. 


Bruce Hall, Auditorium 


Very Rev. Msgr. John Paul Haverty, Superintendent of Schools, 
Archdiocese of New York, N. Y. 

CaTHOLIC SCHOOLS AND PuBLic RELATIONS 

Brother Columban of Mary, F.S.C., Incarnation School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Mr. Joseph Kneeland, Editorial Department, Catholic Herald 
Citizen, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Miss Mary L. Sparks, Director of Public Relations, Department 
of Education, Archdiocese of Boston, Mass. 

Very Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Lally, Editor, The Pilot, Boston, 
Mass. 

Sister Mary Canice, C.PP.S., Good Counsel School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Wednesday, April 24—12:00 Noon 
Fern Room, Pfister Hotel 


SUPERVISORS’ LUNCHEON 


This luncheon is sponsored by the School Superintendents’ Department. 
Admission is by ticket only. 


Co-Chairmen: 


Topic: 


Wednesday, April 24—2:00 P.M. 
~ Fern Room, Pfister Hotel 


SUPERVISORS’ MEETING 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Superintendent of Schools, 
Archdiocese of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sister Hilda Marie, O.P., Dominican Supervisor, Chicago, II. 

INTEGRATION OF SUPERVISION WITH PROBLEMS AND PLANS OF 
ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS IN DI0CESAN OFFICES 
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Thursday, April 25—9:30 A.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
COMMUNICATION THROUGH CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
(Juneau Hall, Auditorium) 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Superintendent of Schools, 
Diocese of Buffalo, N. Y. 
SPEECH DEMONSTRATION: Sister Mary Fernanda, 0.S.F., College of St. Francis, 
Joliet, Ill. 
Group of Students from Sixth and Seventh Grades 
ACQUISITION OF IDEAS (Bruce Hall, Auditorium) 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Reilly, Superintendent of Schools, 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Topic: LISTENING 
Speaker : Sister Mary Kevin, St. Mary College, Xavier, Kan. 
Topic: READING 
Speaker: Miss Helen M. Brogan, Elementary School Specialist, New York 
Public Library, New York, N. Y. 


THIS BEWILDERING SUBJECT, ART (Crystal Ballroom, Schroeder Hotel) 


Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. Leo J. McCormick, Superintendent of Schools, 
Archdiocese of Baltimore, Md. 


Speaker: Rev. Anthony Lauck, C.S.C., Moreau Seminary, Notre Dame, 


Ind. 


Thursday, April 25—2:00 P.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
EXPRESSION OF IDEAS (Bruce Hall, Auditorium) 
Chairman: Rev. David C. Fullmer, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Archdiocese of Chicago, III. 
Topic: WriTTEN Expression oF IDEAS 
Speaker: Mr. John H. Treanor, Teachers College, Boston, Mass. 
Topic: ORAL EXPRESSION OF IDEAS 
Speaker: —_ oe Heenan, Educational Reading Consultant, Chicago, 


COMMUNICATION AND CONTACT THROUGH EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION (Plankinton Hall, Auditorium) 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, Superintendent of Schools, 
Archdiocese of St. Louis, Mo. 
Panelists: Sister M. Daniel, C.S.J., Coordinator, Catholic Programs, Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis, Mo. 
Sister Ignatius Marie, S.N.D., Television Coordinator-Producer, 
Diocesan Schools, Columbus, Ohio 
Sister M. Rosalie, S.C., School Board Office, Educational Pro 
grams, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. Gertrude G. Broderick, Radio-Television Education Spe 
cialist, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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COMMUNICATION WITH GOD THROUGH SCIENCE IN THE 
ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM (Crystal Ballroom, Schroeder Hotel) 


Very Rev. Msgr. Robert W. Doyle, Superintendent of Schools, 
Archdiocese of Hartford, Conn. 
Sister Francis Regis, C.S.J., Supervisor, Archdiocese of Boston, 


Chairman: 


Panelists: 


Chairman: 


Address: 
Speaker : 


Mass. 
Sister Aquinas, O.S.F., Science Supervisor, Green Bay, Wis. 
Sister Maria Clare, R.S.M., St. Joseph College, Hartford, Conn. 
Friday, April 26—9:00 A.M. 
Bruce Hall, Auditorium 
Very Rev. Msgr. Laurence O’Connell, Superintendent of 
Schools, Diocese of Belleville, Ill. 
TELLING Our Story To ALL 


Rev. John A. O’Brien, Professor of Religion, Editor of Readers 
for Catholic Elementary Schools, Notre Dame, Ind, 


SPECIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Tuesday, April 23—3:30 P.M. 
Juneau Hall, Auditorium 


OPENING MEETING 


Rev. John Sweeney, Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of 
Peoria, Ill. 

PuysicaL HEALTH—ESSENTIAL FOR THE LEARNING PROCESS 

Dr. John B. Murphy, St. Vincent’s School of Pediatrics, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

EvaLuatinc Your Puprts—Tue PsycHo.ocist SPEAKS 

Dr. John V. Liccione, Director, Marquette University Guidance 
Center, Milwaukee, Wis. 

MENTAL HEALTH IN THE CLassRoomM—A PsycHATRIST OB- 
SERVES THE TEACHER AND THE CLAss 

Dr. James R. Hurley, Psychiatrist, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wednesday, April 24—9:30 AM. 
Juneau Hall, Auditorium 


SECTIONAL MEETING 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Superintendent of Schools, 
Archdiocese of Milwaukee, Wis. 

IMPERATIVE NEED FoR A SPEECH PROGRAM IN CATHOLIC ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Sister Mary Jogues, O.P., Adjustment Supervisor, Milwaukee 
Catholic Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Status oF RESEARCH IN SPECIAL EpUCATION—CURRENT 
TRENDS AND NEEDS 

James J. McCarthy, Research Assistant, Institute for Research 
on Exceptional Children, University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 





Chairman: 
Topic: 
Speaker: 


Topic: 


Speaker: 
Topic: 
Speaker: 


Chairman: 


Topic: 
Speaker: 
Topic: 
Speaker: 


Topic: 
Speaker: 


Demonstration: 
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THe WorK OF THE ADJUSTMENT SUPERVISOR IN CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Sister M. Jane Frances, S.S.J., Adjustment Supervisor, Mil- 
waukee Catholic Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wednesday, April 24—9:30 A.M. 
Arena Halls 1, 2, 3, Arena (Second Floor) 


SECTIONAL MEETING 


Rev. John Elsaesser, Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of Cov. 
ington, Ky. 

THE ScHoo. Nurse 1n CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
ScHOOLS 


Gertrude Mulaney, R.N., Superintendent of Nurses, Bureau of 
Public Health Nursing, Milwaukee Health Department, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

~~ THE Kexencanrans! Our ExcepTionaL CHILDREN NEED 

HEM! 


Sister Mary Remi, B.V.M., Chicago, Tll. 
SCHOOL-TO-HOME TELEPHONE SERVICE 
Frank E. Huettner, Jr., Attorney-at-Law, Cadotte, Wis. 


Wednesday, April 24—2:00 P.M. 
Juneau Hall, Auditorium 
Very Rev. Msgr. Cornelius Leo Maloney, Superintendent of 
Schools, Diocese of Atlanta, Ga. 
CurricuLuM NEEDS OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED 
Sister M. Theodore, O.S.F., St. Coletta School, Jefferson, Wis. 
REMEDIAL READING IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Sister Mary Julitta, O.S.F., Director, Remedial Reading Clinic, 
Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Music IN THE LIFE OF THE HANDICAPPED CHILD 
Sister Mary Josepha, 0.S.F., Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Selections by the Band from St. Coletta School for the Mentally 
Retarded 
Thursday, April 25—9:30 A.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 
Thursday, April 25—2:00 P.M. 
Walker Hall, Auditorium 


SECTIONAL MEETING 


Rev. James G. Kramer, Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of 
Madison, Wis. 
CaTHoLic CONCERN AND COUNSELING FOR THE GIFTED STUDENT 


Ben A. Sullivan, Director, Department of Student Counseling, 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PuysicaL EpucaTION PrRoGRAM FoR CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Albin P. Warner, Ph.D., Director, College of Physical Educa- 
tion, De Paul University, Chicago, Ill. 

Tue ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

John Armstrong, Area Director, California Test Bureau, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


Thursday, April 25—2:00 P.M. 
Juneau Hall, Auditorium 


SECTIONAL MEETING 

Rev. Joseph V. Sullivan, Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of 
Kansas City-St. Joseph, Mo. 

THE DELINQUENT: REHABILITATION Or DisMIssAu! 

a Lawrence, C.S.C., St. Charles Boys’ Home, Milwaukee, 

1s. 

IMPERATIVE NEED FOR AND THE DUTIES OF THE SCHOOL SOCIAL 

WoRKER 


Sister Mary Loyola, Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

THe SpectAL NEEDS OF THE SLOW LEARNER IN CATHOLIC SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS 

Rev. Thomas J. Frain, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Diocese of Trenton, N. J. 


THE SCHOOL SociAL WorRKER IN ACTION 


Ruth Gaunt, Supervisor of Welfare Counselors, Milwaukee 
Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Friday, April 26—9:00 A.M. 
Juneau Hall, Auditorium 


CLOSING MEETING 


Rev. Eugene J. Gehl, President and Director, St. John’s School 
for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tue Burnp Cuitp Learns His REtIGIon—A DEMONSTRATION 

Sister M. Ligouri, C.S.C., Teacher of Braille Class, Most Holy 
Redeemer Parochial School, Chicago, Ill. 

THE CEREBRAL Patsiep CHILp LEARNS To ConveRSE—A 
DEMONSTRATION 

Louise Fraser, Speech Therapist, Cerebral Palsy Clinic of the 
Medical Society of Milwaukee County, Wis. 

How To Imptant RExIicious IDEAS AND IDEALS IN Dear CuIL- 
DREN—A DEMONSTRATION 

Sister Renes, 0.S.F., and Sister Mary Walter, 0.S.F., St. John’s 
School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Fietp Trips: 

An invitation is extended to visit the following Catholic facilities for ex 
tional children in the Milwaukee area. Those wishing to take the field trips will 
find the directions and also a paper to list your name—indicating - intention 
of going on the trip at a certain time—in the rear of Juneau Hall 

St. Coletta School, Jefferson, Wis. (Mentally Retarded) 

Marquette University Speech Clinic, Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. Charles Boys’ Home, Milwaukee, Wis. (Socially Maladjusted) 

St. John’s School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Alverno College Remedial Reading Clinic, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Parents Group for Mentally Retarded, Milwaukee, Wis. 

(Chicago has special classes for the deaf and also three braille classes for 
the blind besides residential schools for the mentally retarded, Catholic guidance 
clinics and cerebral palsy clinics.) 


VOCATIONS SECTION 


Theme: MEDIA FOR FOSTERING VOCATIONS 
Tuesday, April 23—3:30 P.M. 
North Kilbourn Hall, Auditorium 


Rev. Thomas J. Culhane, Director of Vocations, Archdiocese of 
Kansas City, Kan. 


Basic CONCEPTS OF VOCATIONS 
Rev. Vincent P. McCorry, S.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, 
N. Y. 


TEACHERS As INSTRUMENTS OF VOCATIONS 
Brother 4 Thomas, F.S.C., Director of Vocations, New York, 
N. . 


Wednesday, April 24—9:30 A.M. 
North Kilbourn Hall, Auditorium 


Chairman: Rev. John Lawlor, C.M., Director of Vocations, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Paper: Promotine Vocations In Co-Ep ScHOooLs 
Rev. John A. Schocklee, St. Louis, Mo. 


Paper: RECOGNIZING THE SIGNs oF A VocATION 
Rev. John Doherty, C.S.C., Director of Vocations, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 
Wednesday, April 24—2:00 P.M. 
North Kilbourn Hall, Auditorium 


JOINT MEETING WITH MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
(Session for Priests and Brothers) 
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Puen AMERICANUS (Candidate for minor seminary, after he 
has been accepted—his assets and his liabilities) 
Rt. cs Msgr. John J. Paul, Holy Cross Seminary, La Crosse, 
is. 
THE Vocation DirEctor’s PROBLEM OF THE SPECIALIZED 
STUDENT 
Rev. Gilbert Graham, O.P., Director of Vocations, Chicago, II. 


Wednesday, April 24—2:00 P.M. 
East Room, Pfister Hotel 


SESSION FOR SISTERS 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Louis F. Miltenberger, Director of Vocations, 
Washington, D. C. 


Makinc REticious CONSECRATION APPEALING To GIRLS 
Rev. Alton H. Scheid, Academy of Our Lady of Good Counsel, 
Mankato, Minn. 


Basic VirTuEs NECESSARY To VocATIONS 
Rev. John Murphy, S.T.D., St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
Wednesday, April 24—4:00 P.M. 
East Room, Pfister Hotel 
SPECIAL MEETING OF SISTERS DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONS 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Louis F. Miltenberger, Director of Vocations, 
Washington, D. C. 


Wednesday, April 24 
DIOCESAN DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONS DINNER MEETING 


(Place and time to be announced at the convention. ) 


Wednesday, April 24 
RELIGIOUS DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONS DINNER MEETING 
(Place and time to be announced at the convention. ) 


Thursday, April 25—9:30 A.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 


_ Thursday, April 25—2:00 P.M. 
Kilbourn Hall, Auditorium 
Rev. John Lawlor, C.M., Director of Vocations, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
THE ADOLESCENT Boy AND THE MINOR SEMINARY 
Rev, Eugene Walsh, 0.S.M., Portland, Ore. 


THE ADOLESCENT GIRL AND THE ASPIRANCY 
Sister Mary Alene, S.S.N.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Thursday, April 25——8:00 P.M. 
Place to be announced 
PRIESTS AND BROTHERS DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONS MEETING 
Chairman: Rev. Thomas J. Culhane, Director of Vocations, Archdiocese of 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Discussion 
Leader: Rev. Hugh Calkins, O.S.M., Director of Vocations, Chicago, Ill. 
Friday, April 26—9:00 A.M. 
North Kilbourn Hall, Auditorium 
Chairman: Rev. Thomas J. Culhane, Director of Vocations, Archdiocese of 
Kansas City, Kan. 


A Panex Discussion WITH PROGRAM SPEAKERS As PANELISTS 
NEWMAN CLUB CHAPLAINS SECTION 


Chairman: Rev. James J. O’Brien, National Chaplain, National Newman 
Club Federation, Storrs, Conn. 


Tuesday, April 23—2:30 P.M. 
Mirror Room, Pfister Hotel 


BUSINESS MEETING OF CHAPLAINS 
Reports OF NATIONAL OFFICERS 


Reports OF COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


Tuesday, April 23—8:00 P.M. 
Mirror Room, Pfister Hotel 


PANEL DISCUSSION 


Topic: 

Ways AND MEANs oF Errectinc A ProcrAm oF Mutua Coop- 
ERATION BETWEEN CATHOLIC COLLEGE Epucators AND NEw: 
MAN CLUB CHAPLAINS. 


Panelists: 
Father Duncan, Monsignor Geoghegan, Father Dore, Father Jim 
Maguire, one more to be announced. 


Wednesday, April 24—9:30 A.M. 
Mirror Room, Pfister Hotel 


BUSINESS MEETING OF CHAPLAINS 


FOREIGN STUDENT REPORT 
NATIONAL CONVENTION AND CHAPLAINS INSTITUTE 
REALIGNMENT OF GEOGRAPHICAL BOUNDARIES 
OF PROVINCES IN NATIONAL NEWMAN CLUB FEDERATION 
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Wednesday, April 24—2:30 P.M. 
Mirror Room, Pfister Hotel 
MEETING OF CHAPLAINS 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
SHOWING OF NEw FILM on “LIFE OF CHRIST” 


Wednesday, April 24—6:00 P.M. 
Mirror Room, Pfister Hotel 
DINNER MEETING OF CHAPLAINS 
Address: 


Dr. Raymond F. McCoy, Dean, Graduate School, Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati, Ohio 


COMMISSION ON ADULT EDUCATION 
Thursday, April 25—9:30 A.M. 


Committee Room D, Auditorium 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, St. John’s Adult School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE AND AN ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Dr. William H. Conley, Educational Assistant to the President, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

THE ADULT EpucaTION ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S.A.—ItTs Pro- 
GRAM AND OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Malcolm Knowles, Executive Director, Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A., Chicago, Il. 


Thursday, April 25—2:00 P.M. 


Committee Room D, Auditorium 


Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. Francis W. Carney, St. John’s College, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


PanEL Discussion: A SURVEY OF CURRENT CATHOLIC ADULT EpUCATION PRo- 
GRAMS 


Miss Mary Anne Gibson, Coordinator for the Commission 
on Adult Education, NCEA, Washington, D. C. 

ProsBLeMs IN TEACHING PERSONNEL 

Mr. Russell Barta, Executive Director, Adult Education 
Centers, Chicago, Ill. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND THE PROBLEMS OF OLDER PEOPLE 
Mr. Anthony J. Salamone, Director, Adult Education, St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Mo, 
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CLOSING GENERAL MEETING 


Friday, April 26—10:30 A.M. 
Bruce Hall, Auditorium 


Presiding: His Excellency, Most Rev. Albert G. Meyer, S.T.D., S.S.L., 
Archbishop of Milwaukee, President General, NCEA 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General, 
NCEA 


Orcan SELECTION: Mr. Walter Vogel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Appress: Mr. Arthur Hull Hayes, President, CBS Radio, New York, N. Y. 


ApopTION oF REvisED NCEA ConsTITUTION 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
READING OF RESOLUTIONS 


A Worp FroM PHILADELPHIA: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Reilly, Superintendent 
of Schools, Archdiocese of Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADJOURNMENT 
MEETINGS OF OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


CATHOLIC AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATORS 
Tuesday, April 23—8:00 P.M. 
East Room, Schroeder Hotel 


PREVIEWS OF Fiumstrips ON RELIGION By CATECHETICAL GuILp, Jam HAnpy 
ORGANIZATION, Eve Gate House, Society For VisuaL Epucation, St. Joun’s 
UNIVERSITY 
Wednesday, April 24—9:30 A.M. 
Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 


OPENING SESSION 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbeil, LL.D., Editor, The Catholic 
Educator, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A-V MEETs THE CHALLENGE IN THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD 
Most Rev. Loras T. Lane, D.D., Bishop of Rockford, Ill. 


The President of CAVE, Very Rev. Msgr. Leo J. McCormick, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of Balti- 
more, Md. 


Wednesday, April 24—10:15 A.M. 
Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 
LECTURE—DEMONSTRATION 
Topic: LEARNING RELIGION THROUGH StuDy oF LITURGY 


Demonstrator; Rev- Joseph J. Holleran, Pastor, St. Jude’s Church, Wauwatosa, 
Wis., assisted by pupils of St. Jude’s School 
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Wednesday, April 24—11:00 A.M. 
Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 


LECTURE—DEMONSTRATION 
Topic: SAcRED Music—INsTRUCTIONAL VALUE 
Demonstrator: Rev. Elmer F. Pfeil, B.Mus., Director of Music, St. Francis 
Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Choral Group from St. Francis Seminary 


Wednesday, April 24—2:00 P.M. 
Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 


LECTURE—DEMONSTRATION 
Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. Leo J. McCormick, Ph.D. 
Topic: TEACHING ARITHMETIC WITH VISUAL AIDS 
Demonstrator: Sister Mary Jacqueline, O.P., Edgewood College, Madison, Wis. 
Wednesday, April 24—2:45 P.M. 
Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 


LECTURE—DEMONSTRATION 
Topic: Use anD Misuse oF A-V MATERIALS IN HicH ScHooL SciENcE 
Demonstrator: Sister M. Matthew, S.D.S., Divine Savior High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Wednesday, April 24—3:00 P.M. 
Parlor B, Schroeder Hotel 


ADVISORY BOARD MEETING 


Wednesday, April 24—8:00 P.M. 
Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 


SHOWING OF CATHOLIC FILMS 
“The Life of Christ in Art,” Coronet Instructional Films 
“When I Was the Cure d’Ars,” Catechetical Guild 
Thursday, April 25—9:30 A.M. 
Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 


DEMONSTRATION 
Chairman: Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M. 
Topic: AvpIo-VISUAL IN SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Demonstrator: Mr. Edward Dix, Social Studies Assistant, Jam Handy Organ- 
ization, Detroit, Mich. 
Thursday, April 25—10:15 A.M. 
Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 


DEMONSTRATION 
Topic: EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IN HicH ScHOOL 
Demonstrator: Mr. A. B, Terlouw, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Thursday, April 25—11:00 A.M. 
Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotei 


DEMONSTRATION 


SING THE CATECHISM 
John Redmond, Hackensack, N. J. 


Thursday, April 25—11:30 A.M. 
Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 
LECTURE—DEMONSTRATION 
READING Turns To A-V Arps 
Mr. Stanford E. Taylor, President, Educational Development 
Laboratories 
Thursday April 25—2:00 P.M. 
Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 
LECTURE—DEMONSTRATION 
Sister M. Ignatia, C.S.J. 
How An Operators’ CLus Works 
Sister M. Michaeleen, R.S.M., St. Monica’s School, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Thursday, April 25—2:45 P.M. 
Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 
LECTURE—DEMONSTRATION 


Hicu ScuHoou ENGLIsH REcEIvEs AN Assist FROM A-V 
Brother H. Albert, F.S.C., St. George’s High School, Evanston, 
Ill. 


Thursday, April 25—8:00 P.M. 
Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 


DEMONSTRATION OF FOLK AND SQUARE DANCES 
Po.isH Dancers oF MILwWAUKEE—Dr, Alfred J. Sokolnicki, Milwaukee, Wis. 


AMERICAN SQUARE Dance—Mr. Howard Ballance, Square Dancers Associates, 
Freeport, N. Y. 


Friday, April 26—9:30 A.M. 
Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 


PANEL DISCUSSION 
Dr. Ella C. Clarke, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
EVALUATION AND COOPERATION WITH TV PrRoGRAMS 


Mrs. John Riedl, TV-Radio Chairman of the League of Home 
and School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rev. Gabriel W. Hafford, Director of TV and Radio, Arch- 
diocese of Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Friday, April 26—10:15 A.M. 
TOUR OF TV STATION 


Dr. Etta C, CLARKE WILL Conpuct A Tour OF THE EDUCATIONAL TV STATION, 
CHANNEL 10. 


CATHOLIC BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 
April 22-25, 1957 
Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


THe Impact OF MODERN TRENDS IN BusINEss EDUCATION: 
PROFESSIONALISM AND AUTOMATION 


Monday, April 22, 1957 


7:30 P.M.—Meeting of the Editorial Board of the CBE REVIEW 
Badger Room 


Tuesday, April 23, 1957 
9:00 A.M.—Mass for the intentions of the National Executive Board, CBEA 
Jetroit, Ballroom 
Celebrant: Rev. Charles B, Aziere, 0.S.B., St. Benedict’s College, 
Atchison, Kansas 
10:00 A.M.—National Executive Board Brunch 
Patio Room 
(Courtesy of the Midwest Unit, CBEA) 


11:00 A.M.—First Session of the National Executive Board 
Badger Room 


2:00 P.M. —Conducted Tour of Milwaukee’s Major Points of Interest (This 
tour will be made in a chartered bus, which will leave the main 
entrance of the Hotel Wisconsin at two o’clock and return there 
at six o'clock) 


(Courtesy of South-Western Publishing Company) 
7:00 P.M. —National Executive Board Dinner 

Patio Room 

(Courtesy of the Midwest Unit, CBEA) 


9:00 P.M. —Adjournment 


Wednesday, April 24, 1957 
8:30 A.M.—Mass for all CBEA Members, Living and Deceased 
Ballroom 
Celebrant: Rev. Robert E. Champaigne, S.M., Notre Dame High 
School, Harper Woods, Michigan 


9:00 A.M.—Registration 
Mezzanine Floor 
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10:00 A.M.—First Plenary Session 
Ballroom 
Chairman: Sister M. Therese, 0.S.F., Chairman, Midwest Unit, 
CBEA, Madonna High School, Aurora, Illinois 
Address of Welcome 
The Most Reverend Albert G. Meyer, D.D., S.T.D., Arch 
bishop of Milwaukee 
Presidential Address: Report of Progress and Activities of the 
CBEA 
Brother Remigius, S.C., National President, CBEA, Catholic 
High School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
11:00 A.M.—Second Plenary Session 
Ballroom 
Chairman: Sister Helen Marie, P.B.V.M., St. Patrick School, 


Waukon, Iowa 


Address: Professionalism in Business Education: Organizations 
Miss Gladys Peck, Supervisor of Business Education, State of 
Louisiana, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
12:15 P.M. —Luncheon 
2:00 P.M. —Third Plenary Session 
Ballroom 
a Loretto R. Hoyt, M.A., De Paul University, Chicago, 
llinois 
Panel: Professionalism in Business Education: The Professional 
Attitudes of Business Students and Graduates 
“Charm In A Capsule” 
Good Grooming: 
Business Etiquette: 
Social Graces: 
The Patricia Stevens Finishing School 
—The Convention Tea 
Mezzanine Floor 
(Courtesy of The Underwood Corporation) 
—Fourth Plenary Session 
Ballroom 
Chairman: Rev. Charles B. Aziere, 0.S.B., St. Benedict’s College, 
Atchison, Kansas 
Address: Professionalism in Business Education: New Curricv- 
lum Patterns 
John L. Rowe, Ed.D., Chairman, Department of Busines 
Education, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 
North Dakota 


5:15 P.M. —Adjournment of First Day Plenary Sessions 
6:00 P.M. —Dinner 


8:00 P.M. —Second Session of the National Executive Board 
Badger Room 


9:00 P.M. —Adjournment 
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Thursday, April 25, 1957 
8:30 A.M.—Mass for the Students in the Business Departments of Our Col- 
leges and High Schools 
Ballroom 
Celebrant: Rev. Barnabas Lundergan, 0.S.B., Marmion Military 
Academy, Aurora, Illinois 
9:30 A.M.—Fifth Plenary Session 
Ballroom 
Chairman: Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Address: Automation: Our Technological Progress and Its Im- 
plications for all Americans 
William L. Hartley, Engineer, Executive Sales, Link-Belt 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 
10:45 A.M.—Sixth Plenary Session 
Ballroom 
Chairman: John L. Rowe, Ed.D., University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 
Address: Automation: “Automation and Business Education” 
Theodore Woodward, Ph.D., George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
12:15 P.M. —Convention Luncheon 
Circus Room 
Toastmaster: Mr. Frank P. Donnelly, Manager, Catholic School 
Department, Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 
Address: “The Role of the Individual in an Age of Automation” 
Robert J. O’Brien, M.Sc., Assistant Manager, Mechanical 
Engineering Research Dept., Armour Research Founda- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois 
2:15 P.M.—Seventh Plenary Session 
Ballroom 
Chairman: Sister M. Tarcisius, S.S.C.M., St. Patrick Central High 
School, Kankakee, Illinois 
Address: Automation: “The Importance of Automation for Busi- 
ness Teachers” 
Earl G. Nicks, Ed.D., Business Education Division, The 
Underwood Corporation, New York City, New York 
3:15 P.M. —Eighth Plenary Session 
Ballroom 
Chairman: -Brother James McCaffery, S.M., Chaminade College, 
Clayton, Missouri 
Address: Automation: “The Impact of Automation on Employ- 
ment” 


Kenneth Henning, Ph.D., De Paul University, Chicago, II. 
4:30 P.M. —Hospitality Hour 
Circus Room 
(Reception for CBEA members, their guests, convention speakers, 
members of the clergy, publishers’ representatives, school super- 
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intendents and supervisors, et al.) 
(Courtesy of Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc.) 


5:30 P.M. —Adjournment 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
SIXTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


Tuesday, April 23—3:30 P.M. 
East Room, Pfister Hotel 


OPENING MEETING 


—— Sister Mary Agnes, C.PP.S., President of the N.C.K.A., St. Louis, 
Oo. 
Opening Prayer: Rev. Walter C. Dean, Newman Club Chaplain, University of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Reading of Letters of Greetings: Sister Mary Paul Francis, B.V.M., Corte- 
sponding Secretary of the N.C.K.A., Clarksdale, Miss. 
Opening Address: THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS’ GREAT CHALLENGE 
Rev. Joseph V. Sullivan, S.T.D., Secretary for Education, 
Diocese of Kansas City-St. Joseph, Kansas City, Mo. 


Tuesday, April 23—4:30 P.M. 
Rose Room, Pfister Hotel 
MEETING OF EXECUTIVE, EDITORIAL, AND ADVISORY BOARDS 
OF THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
Wednesday, April 24—9:30 A.M. 
East Room, Pfister Hotel 
Chairman: Sister Marie Imelda, Historian, N.C.K.A., Oak Park, IIl. 
Address: LEARNING IN THE FIvE YEAR OLD 
Sister Mary, I.H.M., Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 
Address: THe KINDERGARTEN CHILD Witt Reap Next YEAR 
Miss Lina A. Fisher, Watervliet, N. Y. 
Address: Tue ROLE OF THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHER IN THE DETECTION 
AND TREATMENT OF SPEECH DEVIATIONS 
Miss Kathryne E. Buck, Diocesan Reading and Speech Consul- 
tant, St. Louis, Mo. 
Address: TEACHING WITH THE ARMY Is Fun 
Miss Rosemary Lemke, Grosse Pointe Park, Mich. 


Wednesday, April 24—Afternoon 
Committee Rooms A and D, Auditorium 


RESOURCE CENTERS 
Experts will be present during the afternoon hours for conference with indi- 
viduals and groups interested in securing specific helps in the subjects offered. 
The finest in teaching aids and materials will be on display in both sections of 


the center. 
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Art: Sister Mary Louise, V.C.C., Associate Editor of the N.C.K.A. Review, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Creative Rhythms: Mrs. Virginia Weiler, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wednesday, April 24—2:30 P.M. 
Committee Room B, Auditorium 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL OFFICERS AND 
STATE PRESIDENTS OF THE N.C.K.A. 


Thursday, April 25—9:30 A.M. 
East Room, Pfister Hotel 


Chairman: Sister Agnes Marie, S.S.J., Financial Secretary of the N.C.K.A., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Address: Livinc Gop IN THE KINDERGARTEN 
Sister Rose Therese, C.S.J., St. Louis, Mo. 
Address: LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE KINDERGARTEN? 


Sister Rosary, O.P., Edgewood College of the Sacred Heart, 
Madison, Wis. 


Address: CHORAL SPEAKINGC—GATEWAY To SPEECH AND PoETRY 


Mrs. Agnes Curren Hamm, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Thursday, April 25—1:30 P.M. 
East Room, Pfister Hotel 
CLOSING SESSION 
Chairman: Sister Marielle, 0.P., First Vice President, N.C.K.A., Dubuque, 
Iowa 
Address: THE IMPORTANCE OF THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHER IN THE 
CaTHotic ScHOOL SysTEM 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, President, Elementarv 
School Department, NCEA, Boston, Mass, 
Financial Report: Sister Mary Mona, O.S.F., Treasurer, N.C.K.A., Chicago, III. 
Reading of Resolutions: Sister Mary, 1.H.M., Chairman of the Resolution Com- 
mittee, Detroit, Mich. 
Announcement of New National Officers: Sister Mary Agnes, C.PP.S., Presi- 
dent of the N.C.K.A., St. Louis, Mo. 
Thursday, April 25—2:30 P.M. 
Main Lobby, Pfister Hotel 


TOUR OF MILWAUKEE KINDERGARTENS 


Chairman of Tour Committee: Sister Mary Myron, O.S.F., President of the 
Wisconsin Unit, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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